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Siero is a time in the history of most of us, while young, when 

the mind takes a sudden awakening and we enter into a new 
order of thought. We cannot always say how or why this has come 
about; but sometimes we do know the precise moment when our éyes 
first opened to the higher truths, and can state how it was that tlie 
current of our inner life was changed. We can single out the one 
from whom we received the ineffaceable impress, and give the pattern 
of the altar from which we took the living fire that kindled our own. 
Up to that moment we had been waiting or wandering ; after then we 
knew where our Mecca stood, and set our faces toward it. 

Such a moment was coming for Patricia. While her uncle lived 
she had had no need of extra direction. She had led, as has been said 
more than once before, that healthy and unreflecting kind of existence 
wherein youth grows strongest and loveliest, but wherein is no con- 
scious mental development because no spiritual struggle. She had 
never known the doubt of conflicting duties, nor suffered the anguish 
of moral uncertainty ; the law under which she had lived had been 
simple and absolute, and no subtle Advocatus Diaboli, skilled in com- 
pound ethics, had held a brief at Barsands. 

But now at Abbey Holme everything was changed, and her moral 
standards were fluctuating with the rest. The old and the new had 
come into collision, and her soul was yearning for an authority out- 
side itself which should settle her difficulties and help her to fashion 
her life anew; an authority that should show her how to order herself 
in accord with her present conditions, and yet live nobly after the 
teaching of her uncle. 
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If her mind was out of tune, her outward existence was no more 
harmonious with her real self. Her personal freedom denied threw 
her time on her hands; and, though she was too strong-minded to 
allow herself to mope, and too healthy to fall ill even at the unwonted 
seclusion, the unnatural inaction of her life, both spirits and health 
were sorely tried. The time thus flung on her hands hung there 
so heavily! She could not filter it, hour by hour, in the essentially 
mindless and frivolous work which filled up Dora’s and Mrs. Ham- 
ley’s days so pleasantly if less than profitably. Indeed her fingers, 
rough and hard even yet with the ropes and tar of the Mermaid, 
could not conquer those mysterious ins and outs of shuttles and 
needles which occupied them as gravely as if the results were of real 
importance. And she neither admired nor coveted those results when 
attained. Neither was she an artist by education, whatever she might 
be by nature. She had no available knowledge of music ; and the 
utmost she could do in the way of what Mr. Hamley called perform- 
ing on the piano, was to scramble over a simple accompaniment while 
she sang her ballad songs in her sweet and fresh young voice, as un- 
trained as a Swiss peasant’s. Her drawings were a mere school-girl’s 
carefully measured copies of prints and the like, of no technical worth 
whatsoever, and even favouritism, which was not accorded to her, 
could not have found them beautiful. And thus it came to pass that 
Mrs. Hamley had some show of reason in her frequent rebukes 
administered for idleness—to Patricia, who had so lately been the 
very embodiment of activity. And when she complained that this 
uncomfortable niece of hers was always either doing what she ought 
not, or doing nothing at all, she was justified by the outsides of things 
if scarcely by inner realities. 

However, as Patricia had sense enough to see that she was very far 
below the right mark, taking Dora as her standard, she wished to 
raise herself up to that mark ; and, as she had brains, she desired to 
use them. She wanted to learn something ; she was very vague as to 
what ; now that she had time. She wanted to make herself as charm- 
ing and cultured as Dora—that pretty piece of stamped pewter 
polished to look like sterling silver; that Hamley model of feminine 
perfection, held up to her at all times and in all ways as the one to 
copy and to endeavour to approach as near as might be. So she 
began to read with the floundering desultoriness of the eager and the 
untaught ; and Mrs. Hamley found more fault than before. 

To be sure, Mosheim’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ for example, which 
was one of the tough pieces of literature the girl undertook of her 
own motion, was not exactly the best beginning she could have made. 
It was creditable, but, as Aunt Hamley said, she might have started 
with something less ponderous and more serviceable for general con- 
versation ; something that would help her to bear her part in society 
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rather more effectively than at present—Tennyson, now, vr Long- 
fellow, or even Froude or Macaulay, or anything whatsoever that 
other people knew or were likely to talk of; but Mosheim’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History —who ever heard of a girl in her teens attacking 
such a monstrous bit of literature as that! “It was scarcely femi- 
nine,” said Mrs. Hamley severely ; and she was not quite sure that it 
was altogether proper. 

Poor, uneasy, cross-cornered soul! it was not given to her to applaud 
any one’s independent action; least of all Patricia's; and if one 
stanza chanced to be cut off her Ballad of Burdens another was im- 
mediately added, so that the tale of them never lessened. 

Had Patricia gone to her for help and advice in her new pursuits, 
everything would have been smooth. She would have accepted her 
confession of ignorance and request for instruction as so much tribute 
to her own superior attainments ; for Mrs. Hamley prided herself on 
her knowledge and her mind; she would have been very careful with 
her, very pedantic, very hard to please, very thorough ; but she would 
have been gratified. She would have put her to the elements like a 
little child—probably have given her a page of spelling and a sum in 
simple addition ; but she would have liked the child’s docility—for 
Patricia was docile though also independent ; her love of managing 
would have been gratified ; and she would have seen some of the best 
points of the girl’s character, while some of the worst of her own 
would have been appeased. A real affection might have sprung up 
between them over Murray and Hume; and “ Auntie, what is the 
meaning of this ? ”—“ Auntie, please explain this to me,” would have 
been a continually recurring homage paid to her superiority which 
would have soothed and flattered her. 

But she had checked Patricia too often to make it possible for such 
a proposition to come from her. Lacking the power of insight into 
petty humours, taking all things seriously, and too honest for tact or 
management, the girl had accepted her aunt's moods as permanent 
dispositions, and had taken to heart the need of effacing herself, as 
Dora had said. Not in Dora’s way of self-effacement, only to make 
herself the better mirror, the exacter shadow, but by absolute with- 
drawal from sight and sound; so that day by day saw her more in her 
own room up-stairs, and more silent when with the family. And both 
these habits annoyed Mrs. Hamley “beyond expression.” As she 
said bitterly to Dora half-a-dozen times a day, that girl would kill her 
before she had done with her! 

To which Dora always answered dutifully : “ Dear! I am so sorry 
for you! She és trying!” 

Thus Patricia began her task of self-education unguided ; and, as 
may be imagined, she did not make much headway, but stumbled 
about among the “ hard books” of the library—chiefly dry old history 
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—very much as the men stumbled about the tombs at the foot of the 
Delectable Mountains. 

One day she was in the grounds by herself. It was about a week 
after the Lowe’s dinner purty, and Dora was at home.. She had 
caught a little cold on that famous night, and Mr. Hamley had 
insisted on her keeping the house. He did not wish to see her in 
the enjoyment of bad health all her life, he had said; and the 
sooner she commenced to take care of herself the sooner she would 
be recovered. 

So dear Dora had nothing for it but to smile sweetly and say she 
would do as he liked, all the while knowing that nothing was the 
matter with her, that Sydney was expecting to hear from her, and 
that a letter for him was in her pocket waiting a safe Mercury. 
Presently, while Patricia was standing on a little eminence in the 
avenue, facing the strong north-west wind with a kind of rapturous 
delight as if it was an old friend with whom was connected the glad 
life of the dear past, Dr. and Miss Fletcher passed through the lodge- 
gates ; she coming expressly to see the new girl of whom her brother 
had reported so pleasantly. 

In person they made a decided contrast, and yet they were alike, 
with that kind of family likeness which depends more on harmony of 
expression than on similarity of feature or colour. He was tall, 
angular, serious, lean ; with grizzled hair and leathery-brown cheeks ; 
a man who looked as if he might have been a monk in one set of cir- 
cumstances, or an Arab chief in another. She was tall, too, but stout, 
smiling, rather short-breathed, and of a generous kind of beauty that 
had almost an Italian expression in it. For though she was past 
forty, she was handsome even now, and was of the kind to be hand- 
some to the end. People wondered how it was that Catherine 
Fletcher had never married; but mothers wondered more how it was 
that not having married she should understand children and young 
people as she did, and have such an accurate sense of their needs. 
They said she was like a mother herself; and asked each other, with 
amazement, how had she come by it? For there is no error more 
popular than the belief that motherhood of itself gives natural insight, 
save that other—that the maternal instinct is universal. 

Miss Fletcher was one of those women who are consecrated by 
nature to marriage and maternity ; and yet her spinsterhood was a 
greater gain to the world than her marriage would have been. Had 
she been a wife she would have made one man happy, and she would 
have been the wise and loving mother of probably many children. 
But she would have concentrated within the four walls of home the 
energy and intelligence which now found their larger service in 
humanity. As it was she was the helper of all who needed; a kind 
of modern Demeter, with her hands full of gifts and her lap full of 
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babies, offering the grace of her womanhood and the power of her love 
to the poor and the weak, the lonely and the loveless; a democrat 
because noble, and pitiful because strong. Her whole being was 
penetrated through and through with sympathy. Not sympathy of 
that vague and graceful kind which speaks tenderly of suffering, even 
sheds tears when it hears of woes and wants, then passes on to its 
own individual happiness undisturbed ; but sympathy which includes 
active help at the cost of personal sacrifice, sympathy which means 
patience ‘with folly, patience with ignorance, with prejudice, with 
selfishness, with impatience even—the hardest effort of all!—sym- 
pathy which cares for the real good of the person concerned, and not 
for self-expression ; and so gets less credit than if it contented itself 
with talking sweetly of Christian charity, weeping for hypothetical 
woes, growing indignant at the injustice of society and sorrowful at 
the misfortunes of men; and in the end saving itself all further 
trouble by a clever delegation of work and a small money sub- 
scription. 

“Good morning, Miss Kemball; my sister has come to see you,” 
said Dr. Fletcher, shaking hands with Patricia ; and “Good morning, 
I am glad to see you,” added Miss Fletcher with her kindly smile 
and warm grasp. 

Patricia’s face brightened. The fresh wind had given her back her 
strong free look, and the young have instincts of strange accuracy. 
The same expression came into her eyes as used to be there in old 
days, when her uncle spoke to her. Something in the voice, the hand- 
press, the face of her new acquaintance struck a chord that vibrated 
to her heart; and a light seemed to have suddenly burst forth that 
turned the grey day into gold. 

Her ready responsiveness made the elder woman smile. She liked 
this bright, tall, handsome girl with her frank eyes and unconven- 
tional address, She was human and not spoilt, she thought. Her 
brother had prepared her for a “ candid, untutored kind of young 
person, very transparent and unaffected, but apparently as wild as a 
hawk;” but she had not expected to see anything so beautiful in 
person or so innocently affectionate in manner. She had moreover 
her own reasons lying in the far past for a natural readiness to like the 
daughter of Reginald Kemball; and as they walked up the avenue 
together, she improvised an invitation for the two girls for that day, 
wishing to see more of Patricia than she could see in a visit, and 
thinking that, as her life at Abbey Holme could not possibly be con- 
genial to her, perhaps she might be of use and help to make it 
pleasanter. 

“ Perhaps she might be of use.” 

This was the law by which Catherine Fletcher lived.. This queenly 
kind of woman, this Demeter of modern life, held herself as just the 
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servant of her race, no more, and found in that servanthood her 
happiness and her honour. 

“ Yes, I shall be very glad indeed,” said Patricia, “ if,” with a certain 
hesitancy, “Aunt will let me go. I do not think Dora can come; 
she has a cold, poor girl ; so,” very sorrowfully, far more sorrowfully 
than the occasion seemed to warrant, “perhaps Aunt will not let me 
go alone.” 

Miss Fletcher looked at her kindly. She felt all the tyranny and 
want of liberty included in this probable prohibition to a girl of 
Patricia’s independent look and bearing. And Miss Fletcher dis- 
liked tyranny. That was why she had never liked Mrs. Hamley. 
Much older than herself, she had always remembered her as a 
tyrant; and she knew that age and prosperity had not widened her 
borders. 

“T hope she will let you go with me,” she said. 

“T hope so too,” Patricia answered gravely. “I should like to go 
with you.” 

“We will manage it then; don’t be afraid,” said Miss Fletcher. 

And Patricia found trust in this pleasant-visaged, soft-voiced woman 
come marvellously easy. She felt as if she had known her a Jong time 
ago, and was only taking up an old love not beginning a new one. 
She kept wondering to herself “ of whom she reminded her ;” but she 
could give no answer, simply because she reminded her of no one, she 
only wakened up again a former cherished feeling. 

“ You are very kind Catherine, I am sure,” said Mrs, Hamley stifily, 
when Miss Fletcher proffered her request to take the two girls back to 
the Hollies, “Iam afraid I must say no; thank you. Miss Drum- 
mond is not well enough to leave the house—Dora my dear, had you 
not better move over here to the other side of the fireplace ?—you are 
just in a line with the door where you are. There is nothing so bad 
as a draught.” 

And Dora, who was already stifling under the shawls and flannels 
in which Mrs. Hamley had wrapped her, and who had only the most 
insignificant little head-cold imaginable, pulled her Shetland shawl 
daintily over her chest, and carried herself and her work-box into the 
draughtless corner; making herself supremely uncomfortable with the 
gentle grace and submissive tact that characterised her. 

“T am very sorry for poor Dora, but your niece? she has no cold, 
cannot she come ?” said Miss Fletcher. 

Mrs. Hamley turned to Patricia. Luckily for herself she was look- 
ing down. Had she raised her eyes and appealed with them, as she 
might easily have done, ber aunt would naturally, not with intentional 
ill-nature but by the mere cross-cornered law of her being, have found 
some good reason why not; but as she kept her tell-tale looks to her- 
self, partly for the relief of getting rid of her, and partly because she 
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thought she ought to find pleasure in the society of two elderly people 
of grave pursuits, albeit tainted with strange heresies—though pro- 
bably she would be bored to death, when she would appreciate home 
the more—Mrs. Hamley said yes; and Patricia’s sudden flush was so 
vivid that it set Miss Fletcher wondering why. 

She was either very dull at Abbey Holme as she had imagined, 
and so hailed any diversion with exaggerated pleasure, or sadly too 
excitable, she thought. In either case Catherine Fletcher was glad 
she had asked her—if the former to make her happy for an hour or 
two, if the latter to give her counsel. For being both maternal and 
direct, she had more love than respect for young people, and treated 
them all with a certain affectionate familiarity with which they were 
seldom offended, even when it included unwelcome counsel and may be 
rebuke. 

“Shall you pass Martin's?” asked Dora, with her lisp rather 
strongly marked. Martin was the draper whom all right-minded 
Milltownians patronized. 

“Certainly if we can do anything for you. It will not take us five 
minutes out of our way,” Miss Fletcher answered. 

“IT am so much obliged to you. I do want some ribbon very 
much!” said Dora. “I will not trouble you, dear Miss Fletcher ; 
Patricia will do it for me; won’t you, dear ?” 

“Of course, with real pleasure; if I can serve you, anything, 
darling !” was Patricia’s hearty answer, all the louder and heartier 
because she was glad to go with the Fletchers. 

‘What a dreadful fuss she makes about everything ; and how she 
emphasizes the most trifling action!” thought Mrs. Hamley. “ As if 
there was any necessity for making a profession of faith about a yard 
of ribbon—answering Dora as if she was her lover !” 

“ Will you come up-stairs with me, and I will give you the pattern ?” 
asked Dora. 

“My dear, throw the shawl over your head, and cover your mouth. 
I don’t like your running about the passages,” said Mrs. Hamley. 
And Dora, with a shy glance of gratitude, smiled as she said, “The 
house is very warm, dear,” and obeyed.* 

The girls left the room; and, when they were well out of hear- 
ing Dora, flinging the shawl off her head, said with a quick little 
sob— 

“ How absurd it is of them to keep me mewed up in the house like 
this! There is nothing the matter with me; and I wish I was going 
with you! I am sick to death of this dull drawing-room, and that 
detestable lace-work and eternal bezique !” 

To Mr. and Mrs. Hamley themselves she said that evening when 
they were playing—he scoring a sequence, Mrs. Hamley holding 
double bezique, and she herself left to the excitement of three queens 
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she could neither marry nor join to a fourth—“ How much I enjoy our 
dear little evenings! They are so quiet and pleasant ; and I am se 
fond of bezique !” 

Then said Patricia, “ Why don’t you say you are not ill, Dora, if 
you are not? I would not be kept in the house like this if I were 
you. You have only got to tell the truth, and say you are all 
right.” 

“You know nothing about it, Patricia,” Dora answered irritably. 
“When Mr. and Mrs. Hamley say you are ill, you are ill; and nothing 
but a doctor from London would convince them you are well. And 
perhaps he would not. As if I did not know them !” 

“Then Dora if you choose to give way to them like this, you should 
not complain. ‘There is no good in rowing one way and looking 
another,” said Patricia gravely. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” returned Dora crossly. “1 know how I 
ought to act, and I don’t want your advice.” 

*‘T did not mean to vex you, dear,” said Patricia lovingly. I only 
do not like to see you annoyed; and oh, Dora! I cannot bear to see 
you so dreadfully afraid of Aunt and Mr. Hamley !” 

“ Better be afraid than bullied,” said Dora, a little sulkily. “One 
must be one or the other here. I take the former, and you prefer the 
latter ; and I don’t envy you any more than you envy me. So we 
need not talk any more about it.” 

After Dora had found a bit of ribbon for which she desired a matck 
—and, considering that she wanted it so much, it was odd whata long 
time it took to turn up—she put her hand into her pocket, and, look- 
ing at herself in the glass to see if the powder showed too much about 
her eyebrows, said quite carelessly; “ Martin’s is close to the post- 
oftice ; will you post this letter for me, dear ?” 

“Has the post-bag gone?” asked Patricia suspecting nothing, but 
astonished ; for the bag never went till six o’clock and it was only 
three now. 

“T suppose not; but I don’t wish it to go in the bag,” Dora 
answered, still brushing off the superfluous powder. 

“No? Why not?” was her quick word; and then she stopped and 
looked at Dora distressed. 

“ Because I do not want any one to see it,” Dora answered. ‘ Now 
Patricia,” turning round from the glass, “do not ask questions. You 
are my friend, and I trust you. Put that letter in the post for me. 
Do not look at the envelope, and do not let any one see it. See how 
I rely on you!” she added with a good imitation of pathos, as she held 
the girl’s hand, into which she had slipped the letter, and looked up 
with her pretty blue eyes, tenderly, beseechingly. 

“T would do anything in the world for you, Dora—you know I 
would,” said poor Patricia with the old conflict in her heart. “ But, 
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oh, my dear, my dear, how I hate all this manceuvring and secrecy! 
Oh, Dora, how I wish you had not a secret in the world!” 

“ Some day I will tell you what I have, and then you will pity me,” 
said Dora plaintively. ‘“ Now I cannot; yet you must help me— 
blindly.” 

“It breaks my heart,” began Patricia. 

“Tt need not do that,” interrupted Dora with the faintest little 
sarcasm in her voice ; “ that would be a pity; for the posting of a 
letter for a friend without telling any one about it is scarcely worth 
the fracture of such a heart as yours. Now don’t be a goose, darling,” 
she said, changing her manner to a caressing banter that was in- 
finitely becoming, and which was one of her weapons of conquest over 
Patricia. “There is nothing so dreadful in posting a letter, and it is 
only the tremendous”—she was going to say tyranny, but, having 
recovered from her momentary attack of discontented candour, she 
stopped herself and substituted “care—which Mr. and Mrs. Hamley, 
dear people, think it right to take of me that obliges me to do things 
secretly.” : 

“But I would not be obliged, Dora,” said Patricia returning to her 
old charge. ‘I would either obey them loyally or defy them openly. 
I would not condescend, if I were you, to all this underhand work. I 
would have more courage, more self-respect !” 

“All very well, Miss Patricia, but we shall see you with your little 
plots and plans before we have done with you.” 

“ Never, Dora! never while I live!” 

Dora smiled. “And your letter from Miss Biggs ?” 

“Ah! that is cruel, Dora!” She turned away. 

“Well, it does sound ungrateful, does it not? But all I meant to 
show, dear, was! that if I had secrets for one reason you could be 
brought to have them for another. Say that it was to please me and 
not to get any good for yourself, still it was a secret all the same ; was 
it not ?” 

“Yes ; and I must have no more,” said Patricia. 

“Oh! that is not at all the right view to take,” laughed Dora. 
“You have to put this letter in the post for me.” 

“No, Dora.” She laid it on the table with the directed side under- 
neath. 

“Yes, Patricia, if I ask you,” said Dora in the most caressing, the 
most enchanting way. 

She shook her head. ° 

“Now look here, Patricia,” said Dora, speaking in a quiet argu- 
mentative way, not usual to her. “I just want to show you a little of 
yourself to yourself. When I first asked you to do this for me, you 
hesitated ; when I pressed you, you consented ; when I hurt your pride, 
you refused. I like consistency, I must say !” 
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“Tt was not because you hurt my pride, Dora.” 

Dora shrugged her shoulders. “Prove it then!” 

“No; it is because I hate having to do with secrets. They degrade 
one’s very soul.” 

“ Yes, that is just what I say; your own soul, always your own 
miserable little soul, and your poor friend’s soul and body both may go to 
destruction for what you care! Yousay you love me, and I have tried 
my very best to make your life here happy, and to stand between you 
and Mrs. Hamley ; and yet you are not brave or unselfish enough to 
do such a little thing for me as post a letter without proclaiming it 
on the housetop!” She turned away petulantly and began to cry. 

The strong heart went down before her tears. 

“Don’t ery, Dora,” said Patricia taking her in her arms. ‘“ Don’t 
ery, darling, I will do what you asked me—I will do anything you ask 
me!” 

“ Post that letter for me ?” sobbed Dora with her back turned. 

“ Yes dear ; post that letter for you.” 

“ And not let the Fletchers see it ?” 

“No; I will put it in myself.” 

“You are a darling,” said Dora, drying her eyes with despatch. “I 
thought you could not be such a cruel, cold-hearted thing as to make 
me so unhappy.” 

“T cannot make you unhappy, Dora,” said Patricia fervently ; “I 
love you too much.” 

Dora stood up on tiptoe and kissed her ; but the kiss did not alto- 
gether soothe the poor girl. The glory seemed to have gone out of 
her day somehow, and the cold grey, characteristic of Abbey Holme, 
to have come back again. Had she been asked she would have rather 
given up the Fletchers altogether than have undertaken this surrepti- 
tious posting ; which after all was only a symbol. But things had to 
go on now as they had begun, and she must carry her sorrowful heart 
and changed grace to as good a conclusion as might be. So the girls 
went back into the drawing-room, and Mrs. Hamley scolded them for 
the long time they had been up-stairs. 

When the trio prepared to set out, the lady of Abbey Holme wished 
them all a stiff farewell, arranging to send for Patricia at half-past 
nine precisely ; and Mrs. Hamley’s fractions meant fixed quantities not 
floating margins of elastic dimensions. 

“T shall expect you home at a quarter to ten,” she said with a 
severe glance at the clock, as if administering the oath of witness. 
“You must be ready when the carriage calls for you, Patricia, and do 
not keep the horses waiting this cold weather. It is quite cruel to 
take them out in such nights !” as if personally injured. 

“Shall I walk home, Aunt! ?” suggested Patricia, ever ready with her 
remedy. 
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“Don’t be silly,” was the rejoinder. 

“And do not forget my commission, please,” said Dora with her 
coaxing smile. 

“ No dear,” said Patricia with embarrassment. 

And Miss Fletcher, who had the faculty of observation, caught 
the difference in her tone as well as in her face, and remembered it. 

When they got to the town, Patricia first matched Dora’s ribbon 
with a maddening exactness as to width and shade—though the little 
lady wanted no ribbon at all, save as an excuse—and then saying, “I 
must go to the post-office, please,” put her hand into her pocket and 
looked disturbed. 

“Have you a letter to post? Give it to Henry; he will do it for 
you,” said Miss Fletcher. 

“Yes, give it to me,” said Dr. Fletcher. 

“Thank you. I must post it myself,’ answered Patricia, her dis- 
turbance deepening. 

“Tam safe, I assure you. I will not drop it,” he laughed, holding 
out his hand. 

“Thank you very much, but I promised to do it myself,” she 
answered eagerly ; and then she crimsoned with the sudden conscious- 
ness that in her very honesty she had committed an indiscretion, 
and for the sake of more effectual hiding had betrayed more than she 
ought. 

All of which Miss Fletcher noted with those quiet brown eyes of 
hers which had the trick of seeing everything without seeming to 
notice anything ; casting up one of those sums in moral arithmetic by 
which she deduced meanings from actions—the product generally com- 
ing right. She drew the conclusion now that Patricia was being used 
somehow by Dora; and in the course of the walk she spoke with 
earnestness of the moral deterioration sure to result from manoeuvring 
and secrecy, and the obligation laid on us not to mix ourselves up in 
matters where we can do no good and might get harm. 

“ But if we can do good?” asked Patricia earnestly. 

“Then the question would resolve itself into one of ‘comparative 
values,’” said Miss Fletcher. ‘‘ But it would be only some most im- 
portant good for others that could reconcile me to any line of action 
which was not essentially candid and straightforward.” 

Patricia sighed. Then she looked into her new friend’s face, her 
own kindling : 

“It does me good to hear you speak,” she said, sliding her hand under 
her arm. “It is like dear uncle speaking through your voice. May 
I come to you when I am in doubt what is the right thing to do ?” 

“Surely, dear child!” said Catherine warmly. “I can under- 
stand that, with all sincerity of liking and respect for your aunt, 
you do not find it possible always to ask her advice on all subjects. 
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“No, I do not,” she answered. “She is so different from dearest 
uncle, and I feel so out of place somehow among them. I cannot 
tell at times what I ought to do, and I have no one to advise me.” 

“Make me your mother confessor, and perhaps I can help you,” 
said Catherine, pressing her hand kindly against her warm, comfort- 
able side; and Patricia thought to herself, “If I had known my own 
mother I should have felt for her as I feel for Miss Fletcher.” 

“T want you to look on this as a kind of outside home, and on us 
as your unregistered relations,” said Catherine. “We have known 
your family so long that you do not come to us as a stranger, and both 
Henry and myself are prepared to take you to our hearts. Do you 
hear? You are to come to us in your troubles, and give us your con- 
fidence and love. We will help you with our advice, child; and love 
always does good—both to those who give and those who receive.” 

She said this just as they reached the Hollies’ gate. It was a good 
omen for the disturbed young soul needing enlightenment and the 
living warmth of friendly direction as it did. 


Cuapter XVI. 
BY PRINCIPLE. 


THe Fletchers were people with principles and ideas of which they did 
not only talk, but by which they lived. It was not enough for them 
to eat, drink, and be decorously merry ; to pay their tithes and taxes 
as gentlefolks should ; to keep to the broad way of elemental morality ; 
to do little acts of charity out of their accumulated balance, by which 
they sacrificed nothing they desired to possess, but, under the idea 
that they had, counting off all their possible purchases as so many 
offerings cast into the treasury of the Lord; but they were people who 
had taken to themselves the great law of duty, and who had set out 
to live up to their ideal. 

They went to first principles and did not give much weight to ex- 
pediency. They did not believe that because things are they must 
therefore be upheld, and they were not afraid of the right even if 
iconoclastic and subversive. To be sure they knew that it is always 
troublesome, and at times personally damaging, to maintain the right 
of God in the face of the wrong of society; but they thought life 
meant ever trouble in some shape or other, especially in the difficulties 
which beset endeayour, and they deferred their lotus-eating to another 
sphere. 

The great facts cherished by them were, the honour due to humanity 
irrespective of social condition, and the duty of the strong to help the 
weak. Hence their own lives were organised on a plan of almost 
patriarchal simplicity of manners and habits, and they dedicated more 
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than the prescribed tenth to their poorer brethren. They were laughed 
at of course, and sometimes more than laughed at; Milltown was not 
the kind of place where they were likely to find sympathisers; but 
they took their own way as tranquilly and steadfastly as if society 
had crowned them with roses not thorns, and right for right’s sake 
was a law good enough for them by which to live. 

Yet they were very different each from the other, for all their sym- 
pathy and harmony of views and circumstance. Woman-like, she had 
the more arbitrary singleness of logic in her feelings, and carried out 
her views to their ultimate where he discerned an opposing law. She 
had more passion in her love for those she admired; but then she 
brought the same warmth of nature into her dislikes. He, a man 
without much weakness of soul or flesh, was therefore possessed of a 
certain philosophical pity for frailty of all kinds, which never grew to 
anger save when the question of wrongdoing was one of oppression ; 
and then he was implacable. But as a rule he took things more 
quietly than she did; striving to get to the roots of a man’s action, 
searching for the physiological causes, the influencing ¢ircumstances, 
where others, and she too at times, condemned only the fact. This 
made him eminently just. Not the justice which means legality, 
retributive punishment, and the like ; but the ability to see all round a 
question, and to decide on it according to its rootwork and surroundings. 
Thus no one could count on him as a partisan irrespective of justice ; 
by which it came about that he had the knack of offending all sides in 
turn because he would not be unfair to any. The popular verdict on 
this brother and sister was, that he was the more mischievous of the 
two, and she the more foolish. 

They were both hard students, and knew many things outside the 
ordinary grooves of education. The one luxury they allowed them- 
selves in their simply-appointed home was the luxury of books and 
scientific appliances. They had a first-class microscope and a first- 
class telescope, which last they had fitted up in a rude but efficient 
observatory that excited more ridicule than admiration by its cunning 
contrivances of little cost. The subject too, met with as little sym- 
pathy as the method by which it was followed. People said with a 
sneer they supposed the learned doctor was devising a new system of 
astronomy which was to upset the Newtonian ; and because he busied 
himself with certain biological experiments, which included boiled 
flasks, infused hay, and a cloud of moving creatures as the result, they 
asked him if the old axiom ex nihilo nihil fit was all a mistake, and 
was dead matter God ? 

All these studies were taken to be a kind of flying in the face of 
Providence ; and when, tempted by the desire to let a little light in 
upon those brains which seemed to him to cherish their darkness too 
fondly, he suffered himself to mention any facts bearing on the great 
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scientific questions of the day, the after-summary was invariably set 
in the one unchanging key—the doctor was an infidel, and his con- 
versation was absolutely impious. Add to this, essentially “radical” 
political doctrines, of which the Milltown translation was that he and 
his sister were “ known to be socialists, red republicans of the deepest 
dye, wanting an equal division of property, and desirous of pulling 
down king, lords, and commons to the one muddy level of unwashed 
ruffianism,” and it may be imagined that for people who valued truth 
they had sometimes rather a hard time of it. 

Strange to say, with all this they were not entirely approved of by 
the class they upheld, and not personally unpopular with the class 
they offended. ‘The peasantry and little people in country places like 
to feel the gentry far above them. They do not care to be caught up 
into the empyrean of an equal humanity, but enjoy the poetry of their 
self-abasement in the belief that their superiors are indeed their 
betters. They think that those who treat them with respect lower 
themselves to their own level, and would rather their gods came about 
them, awful and effulgent, carrying their lightning in their hands and 
their crowns about their brows, than as simple men and women benign 
and unarmed, ‘They liked the good things which came to them from 
the Demeter of the Hollies; and the women, when in personal trouble 
of sickness, sorrow, or dire necessity, turned instinctively to her as 
possessed of all knowledge and all healing power ; but in daily matters 
they would rather not have been made to sit in her presence; they 
were bothered by her advice as to the management of their children ; 
her recipes for cooking puzzled them; and the way in which she 
opened windows and doors in cases of fever and the like seemed to 
them barbarous and downright heathenish, as well as murderous. 

So too, her insisting on cleanliness and fresh air in her tenants 
more than compensated for the low rent at which Miss Fletcher's 
cottages were let ; and their undeniable superiority in wholesomeness 
was paid for, they thought, by the greater extent of surface there was 
to keep clean, and the fidfads, called improvements, which were not 
wanted and seldom properly managed. 

All of which she and her brother knew well enough. But when 
twitted with the old simile of the pearls and the swine by those who 
held to class degradation as the righteous ordering of society, and who 
thought that class ignorance is and should be irremovable in the lower 
for the greater convenience of the higher, they used to answer 
quietly: “The less such things as we have grown to consider the 
first necessities of decent living are appreciated by our poorer brothers, 
the more pressing our duty of educating them up to that point of 
appreciation.” 

But the doctrine did not take. 

The Fletchers got the lash on all sides. Ifa man was too poor to 
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send his children to school and they paid for him, as they were sure 
to do, his neighbours, just able with hard pinching to pay for theirs, 
railed at the cunning which knew how to get the length of grand 
folks’ feet for the one part, and at the simpleness which let that length 
be got at for the other; while the Milltown gentry, who to a man 
disliked the scheme of educating the poor, denounced “those Fletcher 
fools” as playing the very mischief with class usefulness and parental 
responsibility. If, they said, a man brings children into the world for 
whom he cannot provide, he must suffer for it through them; and to 
assist him by assisting his little ones was to go against the laws of 
God himself. 

When winter came, and with it supplies of food and clothes and 
firing from the Hollies as surely as the frost and snow, those whose 
alpha of political economy was that the weaker must go the wall in 
the press, and suffer that the strong may be made glad, and whose 
omega was the sin of charity, declared that the place was becoming 
revolutionary by his wickedness and pauperized by her folly, and that 
soon every gentleman would have to make himself a beggar that the 
beggars might be gentlemen. When they bought up small tenements 
and lowered the rents, such men as Colonel Lowe, whose tumble-down 
hovels stood at a rack-rent, said they ought to be prosecuted for 
interfering with market values; and when they lent money to small 
landowners, to prevent the necessity of selling their little farms and 
fields, Mr. Hamley, who had the land-hunger on him, had been heard 
to say with an oath that this tampering with the natural flow of capital 
and land ought to be made as actionable as the lowered rents, and 
that some day “ Yon hound Fletcher would find himself in the wrong 
box, and the Lord make it hot for him !” 

No Milltown lady would take a servant from the Hollies. To be 
sure there were not many opportunities, for the place was good and 
sometimes the maids were wise. But sometimes they were not, and 
preferred change for the sake of change to the loving home they had 
found under Miss Fletcher. And then their chances in Milltown were 
but slender. ‘The ladies said they were spoilt by over-indulgence, 
and were good for nothing after they had passed through Miss 
Fletcher's hands. Even the labourers who worked for them at odd 
times had difficulty in finding jobs on the off-days ; employers disliking 
the contrast between the wages given at the Hollies and those pre- 
scribed by the labour-market, and resenting the surplusage as a wrong 
done to themselves who did not choose to give so much. This too 
was counted to the Fletchers for unrighteousness; and because they 
were the friends of the poor they were held to be the enemies of the 
rich, and condemned as undermining the rights of capital in propor- 
tion as they recognised the rights of labour. 

But haunted by that odd resolve of theirs to do the absolute right 
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as between man and man, seeing everywhere Humanity and nowhere 
social arrangements, they cared for none of the hard names wherewith 
they were assailed. When society was unjust, they stepped in with 
their reconciling measures, and they found their reward in the worth 
of the things they did, not in the euphony of the verdict with which 
the world received them. ‘They lived neither for praise nor for 
thanks, but for humanity and the right; but they had to bear their 
cross in return, this being just the line to which society is ever most 
fiercely inimical. 

These then, were Patricia Kemball’s new friends, and the as yet 
unknown sphere of thought and feeling into which she was to be 
introduced. 

When the door was opened and they went in, the girl was struck 
by the house as different from anything she had ever seen before. 
Her old home at Barsands had been bare and rugged, scrupulously 
clean, but as plain as the old Holdfast itself. Abbey Holme was rich 
with gold and crimson, elaborate ornamentation, large tracts of mirror, 
huge vases of modern French porcelain, papier-maché chairs and 
tables, and a great deal of bright steel, cut glass, and showy pictures. 
Tt was filled with size and glitter rather than beauty—a house of 
first-class upholstery, resplendent in its way, but that way one wherein 
both art and harmony were made subservient to expense; and it was 
singularly unhomelike, and though monotonous destitute of all which 
gives the sensation of comfort or rest. The Hollies was simple, but 
strangely quaint and beautiful; for beauty was part of the Fletchers’ 
religion of life: only it was beauty that did not with them necessarily 
include costliness. The materials were everywhere inexpensive but the 
colours were pure and harmonious. The ornaments were few but of 
good design and workmanship; books made up much of the wall fur- 
niture ; and, though it was winter, flowers and growing plants were in 
pots and hanging baskets about the windows. There was evidently a 
central idea in the arrangements of the various rooms and passages. 
Incongruous things were not massed together without regard to epoch, 
style, intention, as is the rule with most houses; but each thing 
seemed to fall naturally in the place where it was put, and if aught 
had been removed the rest would have been imperfect. And yet, with 
all this artistic exactness of arrangement, the house had the free pos- 
sibilities of homeliness and comfort. The tables were for use not 
show; and with rooms not half the size of those at Abbey Holme there 
was more than double the space available. 

The effect of the whole was old-fashioned and un-English. This 
last was due partly to the wooden structural chimney-pieces, built up 
with shelves and pigeon-holes for bits of old china, where the looking- 
glass belonging was set deep in the shadow, lightening what else 
would have been a dark space, but not obtrusive as a universal 
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reflector ; partly to the tiled, square fire-places, and the bold Italian 
dogs; to the waxed oaken floors, and squares of carpet and loose rugs 
in place of the conventional Brussels; to a large amount of dark 
simply-carved wood in one room, and of plain deal, squared, and painted 
by Miss Fletcher's own hand, in another; to lines of quaint blue 
pottery; and a general background of flat grey, variously tinted and 
patterned, against which the bits of rich colour and gold came out 
with gorgeous yet subdued strength. It was a house of so much evi- 
dent plan and design that a guiding principle of life seemed the fitting 
ethical outcome. 

The manners too, at the Hollies were as different from the ordinary 
manners of society as all the rest. When the maid opened the door— 
no man was kept save for the garden work and to do the rougher jobs 
of the house—Miss Fletcher smiled to her a friendly greeting, and the 
gitl looked back one as friendly. She was a pretty young person and 
nicely dressed, without the “flag,” and lady-like because happy and 
refined; and she gave the impression of having supplemented her 
servanthood with a fine kind of human affectionateness, and of having 
added self-respect to her code of duty. But she was a girl whom no 
one in Milltown save Catherine Fletcher would have taken into 
service at all; a mother and no wife, and drifting fast into ruin when 
the bountiful Demeter caught her up in her strong hands and cherished 
her back to happiness and virtue. 

“My dear,” said Miss Fletcher kindly, “ when you lay the table will 
you set a place for Miss Kemball ?” 

The girl looked at the young visitor pleasantly. Her manner 
meant @ welcome. 

“Yes ma’am,” she said, and helped her off with her goloshes, as 
her daughter might; not servilely, but with friendliness. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Miss Fletcher; and the girl, gathering 
up the things, smiled again and said— 

“T hope you have taken no cold this blustering day. Shall I bring 
you a cup of tea ?—and the young lady >” 

“Well, do so, Mary Anne; it will be refreshing,” was the answer. 

“ If you will take your things off now it will be ready for you when 
you come down,” said Mary Anne; “and there is a good fire for you 
in the drawing-room.” 

“ Thanks,” said Miss Fletcher, “ we will.” 

Patricia stared. In her old life she had been kind enough to the 
servants at the cottage, but she had always been the mistress in her 
own way. She had perhaps, imbibed a certain sense of discipline from 
the captain, and she had thought it her duty to keep them up to the 
mark, and to see that they did not waste, nor gad about, nor slight 
their work, nor fail in daily godliness of service. For even Patricia 


had her share, if comparatively a small one, of the hardness charac- 
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teristic of virtuous youth. At Abbey Holme the servants were spoken 
to as if they were intelligent dogs who could understand what was said 
to them, but of whose sensibilities or self-respect no one need take 
account ; or, if as men, then men eternally in disgrace, with the master 
and mistress resentful and displeased. Mr. Hamley’s manners, always 
dictatorial, were at times brutal ; Mrs. Hamley’s were glacial, as if she 
had been quite recently annoyed; and no one asked, but all com- 
manded service, for which they never returned thanks. But Catherine 
Fletcher smiled at her maid and spoke kindly, and said “My dear” as 
to a young girl of her own rank; giving her order in the form of a 
request ; seemingly too secure of her dignity to be afraid of lowering it 
by the practical confession of human equality. She saw Patricia's look 
of astonishment, and as they went into her dressing-room, she said 
laughing, “ You were surprised at my calling Mary Anne, ‘my 
dear ?’” 

“ Yes,” said Patricia, frankly. ‘I have never heard a mistress call 
her servant ‘dear’ before, and it sounded odd. But I like it,” she 
added. 

“Do you? It is one of my ways, as the people here say; and I 
always see when it startles.” 

“But do not the servants take advantage of it, and become imper- 
tinent ?” asked Patricia.‘ 

“ Sometimes; not often. And if they do, what then ?” 

Patricia looked straight into Miss Fletcher’s face. 

“You turn them away, of course,” she said. 

“No, I do not; I keep them, and try to teach them better,” 
answered the lady ; and this time Patricia turned her eyes to the fire 
and looked perplexed. Keep a servant who had been impertinent! It 
was a strange doctrine, and it puzzled her. 

“Why should I not keep them and try to teach them better?” 
Miss Fletcher continued. ‘ Think of the difference between us. Iam 
a middle-aged woman, old enough to be their mother, with a better 
education than they have had; with more experience, more thought; 
and consequently I ought to have more wisdom and self-control, 
which is part of wisdom. Do you not think it would be a shame in 
me if I had not patience with these young creatures, so much more 
ignorant and undisciplined than myself ?” 

“Yes, put that way, you are right,” said Patricia ; “but "——- she 
hesitated. 

“But, you would say, they are servants born to obey and take what 
they can get from their superiors; and that this kind of personal 
consideration is against the laws of society. I grant it. But, on my 
side, I say that the way in which mistresses, good women in their own 
spheres, allow themselves to treat their servants is one of the autho- 
rized sins of society; so you see, my dear, between an authorized sin 
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and my own conscience I choose the latter. And I think I am 
right.” 

* But what should we do if servants were made equal to ourselves ?” 
said Patricia ; “ we should have to do our own work.” 

“Which I do not regard as a terrible hardship, were it to be even 
so,” exclaimed Miss Fletcher ; “ but it would not be as you say. We 
should always have servants, that is, helpers; but we should have a 
higher class—sisters, not slaves ; equals whom we should be bound to 
treat with respect and consideration, and who would do their duties 
from a higher stand-point than that which they hold now. This 
habit of disrespect towards servants, which we allow ourselves, does us 
as much harm as it does them. The greatest curse of slavery lies with 
the owners, not the owned.” 

“T wish I was like you,” said Patricia impulsively. 

“T hope you will be far better,” answered her new friend, patting 
her shoulder kindly. “ But come downstairs; I must not make you 
as sad a democrat as I am myself,” she added with a pleasant abrupt- 
ness; “so let us go down. If we stay much longer Mary Anne’s tea 
will be cold, and she will find that she has given her labour in vain ; 
always a disheartening thing for a worker.” 

The conversation during the evening drifted, not without intention, 
on Patricia’s life at Abbey Holme. As there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in it there was nothing to conceal. Not that the girl 
entered into details. The great sorrow of her life, how to reconcile 
humility and truth, and that other grief, how to reconcile love with 
disapprobation, she left unnoted. Her friendship was too new yet for 
full confidence. But the Fletchers felt instinctively how sad it all 
was for her, and how difficult to remedy. In this house of emphatic 
rule and suppression here was a young creature entirely without 
guidance, and in all the dangers attendant on spiritual loneliness. 
Her energies, cramped on the one side, were wasted on the other ; her 
thoughts, becoming active and importunate, were without a centre or 
an object; her self-education was necessarily fragmentary and incom- 
plete, and there was no one to help her spiritually, intellectually, or 
morally. If only they might be of use to her—this fine-natured, 
noble girl, so lost and lonesome now! Yet how could they help her ? 
They knew Mrs. Hamley’s jealousy too well to hope that she would 
give Patricia into any one’s hands; while they, specially tainted in her 
sight with various moral heresies, of which that same servant-question 
was not the least, were less likely to win her than any other. 

Still, if they might have her with them often, they knew they 
could do much for her. They could teach her how to think as well as 
What to learn ; they could open to her the marvels of science and the 
treasures of literature ; they could take her to nature for her joy and 
to humanity for her duties. Knowledge and love, knowledge and 
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good work, knowledge and living out of herself for the benefit of 
others; yes, the Fletchers knew clearly enough that they could help 
Reginald Kemball’s daughter, and place her in the light if they were 
allowed. And it pained them both to feel that perhaps this bright, 
young, ardent soul would be atrophied in the sandy desert of con- 
ventional inaction, or stifled in the vapour-bath of luxury and the 
world, while they who might have led it up to greatness and delight. 
were forbidden. 

However, they made the effort. In a few days after this Miss 
Fletcher wrote up to Mrs. Hamley asking her permission to read 
German with Patricia. It would be a pleasure to her, and would 
help the girl who was anxious to learn the language; with pleasant 
little personal words that were not without their due value. And 
Mrs. Hamley, because she was angry and discontented with her niece, 
consented; with the feeling of abandoning Patricia to her own 
devices, casting her off and cutting her out of the inheritance of love. 
So Patricia began to read German with Catherine Fletcher, and to 
have “ half-hours with the microscope” with the doctor. And when the 
lessons were done she went with her new friend into the cottages of 
the poor, where she saw life as it is without gloss or varnish, and as 
she had seen it at Barsands. 

This bold strong contact with reality did her good. It strengthened 
her for the better carrying of her own cross to see the pathetic 
patience with which the poor bear theirs; and in thinking much of 
them she forgot to weary herself in trying to find out the cause of 
her aunt’s tempers and her own shortcomings. But when Mrs. 
Hamley found that her niece “ went about with Catherine Fletcher,” 
as she phrased it, she interposed, and forbade “ anything of the kind.” 
Patricia would be bringing home some horried disease, she said, or 
something almost worse than disease. She would not have her made 
“as common” as Catherine Fletcher; she, Patricia, was quite enough 
inclined as it was to be vulgar and democratic, and everything else 
undesirable. If she went down to the Hollies—though why she 
should go at all was a mystery unaccountable to plain people—she 
must promise not to go into any cottage whatsoever. Such absurdity! 
What good could she do? and what did she want with dirty children 
and coarse women? She was far better at home among ladies and 
gentlemen. And so on; these being the texts on which Mrs. Hamley 
preached her sermons of reprobation whenever her niece visited her 
father’s old friends. 

By degrees, however, she broke up the girl’s pleasant intercourse 
with the Hollies. The German lessons went the way of the cottage- 
visiting, and though the Fletchers often asked for her, permission to 
accept their invitations became daily scarcer, and when granted, drew 
down on her deeper displeasure. 
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Still Patricia had their counsel when she needed it. She was to do 
the right thing; there was never any doubt on that score. She was 
to be patient and to avoid all causes of offence ; but when the choice 
between right and wrong, truth and fair seeming, shameful obedience 
or noble dissent, came before her, she was to hold by the higher law ; 
and if she had to suffer because of her choice—well! she must suffer, 
and bear her sorrow bravely. 

By principle. There was no tampering with that precept with 

them. But then it is not always the best thing, they said, to speak 
all that is in one’s mind at all times. The gold of silence has its 
value; and youth must learn to bear much that is unpleasant with 
shut lips, patience, and forbearance to oppose. They too counselled 
self-suppression as Dora had done, but from another stand-point. 
What was expediency with her was heroism with them ; and under 
their direction Patricia, though not changing a hair’s breadth in her 
own truth and honesty, learnt so much of the wisdom of silence and 
the generosity of non-condemnation, as to become noticeably less 
prone to testify, and with fewer angularities of virtue. 
t Mrs. Hamley said she had grown indifferent and unaffectionate; a 
state, however, she preferred to her former uncomfortable activity, 
though preference did not include approbation. But in truth Patricia 
was unable to please her aunt. She was out of harmony with the 
central point of the girl’s character, and no method of life or action 
radiating therefrom seemed to be beautiful or fitting. 


Cuapter XVII. 


LONG FIELD FARM. 


THE country about Milltown had been originally noted for its large 
number of small holdings, in the days when the backbone of English 
manliness and liberty was supposed to exist in her yeomanry and 
peasant proprietors. In those days small farmers had possessed the 
greater part of the land; the abbey lands which had been assigned by 
Henry the Eighth, at the dissolution of the monasteries, to the Lord 
Bareacres of the period, having been gradually disposed of by the 
descendants of that famous nobleman, field by field and farm by farm, 
till the greater part had, as has been said, been parcelled out into 
‘small tenements. The nucleus however had been always held together, 
for the final purpose of coming into the possession of Jabez Hamley, 
Ledbury’s successful office-boy. 

The progress of events had gradually changed the land-holding 
character of Milltown, and a new order of gentlemen owners had dis- 
possessed the old. The change began about ninety years ago, after 
the great continental wars had enriched certain army contractors, and 
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when the pagoda-tree was a shrub still worth shaking in India; and 
it had gone on ever since, till now only one or two of the original 
peasant proprietors remained in possession. And these clung tena- 
ciously to their holdings, and resisted all the temptation of long prices 
and money down which the rich men of the place, and notably Mr. 
Hamley, offered to get them out. 

No one indeed offered such advantageous terms for fancy-bits as did 
the owner of Abbey Holme. His land-hunger was the fever of a 
devouring greed, and never sated. It was a grief to him when a rood 
of ground was bought by any one but himself, and he held himself 
personally aggrieved for the loss. But he never confessed that he had 
been balked, and you could only judge of his mortification by the 
way in which he depreciated the value of the farm he had missed, and 
his loud asseverations that the concluding purchaser had given thrice 
its proper value, and that he would not have had it for half that 
sum. His schemes were always active. He had corners full fifteen 
miles off ; wedges that he had inserted in his neighbours’ estates with 
the hope of driving them home to his own park gates ; and bit by bit 
he was creeping round the local map, colouring it so frequently with 
the Hamley crimson till now the very Quest itself had not such a large 
tract surrounding it as Abbey Holme. The brewer against the earl ; 
and the brewer had the best of it. 

Perhaps even a greater grief than the occasional loss of a field or a 
spinney he desired to add to his estate, was the fact that he had no 
children to carry on his name and inherit his property. Man-like, the 
idea of founding a family was sweet to him; and now that he had ob- 
tained and won other things he wanted, his wishes went all the more 
strongly in this direction. Sometimes he reflected for his comfort that 
he was only forty-five years of age all told; that Mrs. Hamley was 
twenty years his senior; and that Providence was often merciful, and 
removed to a better world elderly women who had begun to get nui- 
sances in this. What ulterior objects he might have, should fate be 
kind enough to kill Mrs. Hamley, he never told to living soul. It was 
enough for him that he pondered on them in secret, and limed the 
twig for those birds in the bush of the future which he had arranged 
with himself to catch. Mrs, Hamley had done the work for which he 
had bought her; she had placed him among the gentry of the place, 
and taught him the alphabet of good manners. And having done this, 
now, like one who has fulfilled her life’s mission, she was free to 
depart to her own place so soon as it should seem good to her, leaving 
the ground open to another. 

Meanwhile, the land-hunger must be fed; field added to field, farm 
to farm, and every corner of wood and meadow bought as eagerly as if 
each crooked elm had been a sapling oak and all the worthless alders 
hereditary yews. Wherever he appeared competition was useless, 
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because his final offer was sure to be in excess of the market value. 
This made it good for the seller ; if, on the other hand, the temptation 
of a fancy price induced men to sell who might have held on ; and thus 
made homeless wanderers, and sometimes ruined speculators, of those 
who might have continued in the old path of self-respecting indepen- 
dence and English proprietorship. 

Also, if he was so far a benefactor to the world at large in that he 
was a good agricultural chemist and farmed high, to the small world 
near at hand he was by no means a blessing. He was a hard land- 
lord, heart and hand, and if he gave employment he added sorrow to 
the wages. He beat men down at every point, and took advantage of 
all collateral depressions in the labour-market. He grudged his 
labourers all but the bare life, and thought comfort, pleasure, educa- 
tion, refinement for ‘common people,” not only foolish but positively 
wicked. He denied with his whole force the doctrine that the poor 
had rights. They were simply to him the pabulum, the footstools, the 
hands and energies of the rich, and capital was superior to humanity. 
Rights? No! ‘“ What is mine is my own,” was a favourite aphorism 
of his; and he acted on it. 

One of the objects of his ambition—his ambition never extending 
beyond worldly things—had been to own a deer-park. There had 
been one at Abbey Holme long years ago when the jolly old monks 
had preached repentance and poverty to the godless laity, but had 
taken care to pad their own crosses with silk and wool, and to live on 
the fat of the land while they eulogised the lean. And Mr. Hamley 
had determined that he would restore it. To do this he had dis- 
mantled a hamlet which had grown up on the old site of the deer- 
forest, evicting the cottagers with no more pity or scruple than if 
they had been so many rats which he had smoked out of their holes. 
His enforced exodus cost the lives of a few infants and aged folks. 
What did that signify? The poor are too numerous as it is: a little 
thinning is an advantage. He was famous too, for pulling down the 
cottages on his estate ; making his labourers walk to their work some- 
times five or six miles out and the like distance in. Buildings, he 
said, were only so many drains on capital ; and as his highest idea of 
a man’s life was the profitable employment of capital, duty to those 
under him had no place in his creed and formed no part of his 
practice. For duty is generally an expensive luxury; and Mr. 
Hamley did not care for expensive luxuries which make no show, 
soothe no sense, and bring no renown. 

In all these circumstances then, it cannot be wondered at if Mr. 
Hamley, buying above market value every acre there was to sell, 
evicting his labourers like vermin, farming high but paying low, 
should be at once the most influential and the most unpopular man to 
be found in the district. He was even more disliked than Colonel 
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Lowe; who, if he let his tenants live like beasts in hovels that were 
not fit for beasts, and that stood at comparatively enormous rents, 
had a kind of excuse in that he was not over well off on the one 
hand, and on the other, that he was a gentleman and had thus 
an inherited right to treat the poor like beasts, It is a way some 
gentlemen have. But when it came to a man popularly supposed to 
possess millions—a man who, as a ragged, barefooted lad, had known 
what it was to want a dinner more often than to have one, who had 
been thrashed for stealing turnips as the stopgaps of his emptiness, 
and who had been fed by some of the very men, or their fathers, 
whom he now turned adrift—when it came to such as he grinding the 
faces of the poor to the earth, was it to be wondered at if he was 
hated? And to do the Milltown labourers justice, they did hate him. 

There was a certain farm at the north end of the Abbey Holme 
estate that had long been Mr. Hamley’s Naboth’s vineyard. It stood 
right in amongst his property, and was the thorn in his chaplet 
of roses, the poison in his cup of sweets. Long Field aggrieved him. 
It was a standing injury to the symmetry of his ring-fence, an endur- 
ing scoff at the wholeness of his ownership; and he coveted it. It 
never occurred to him that James Garth had inherited that land from 
his father and forbears ever since King Henry’s time, and that it was 
he, Mr. Hamley, who had come in as the remover of old-time fences 
by his golden spade, not James Garth and his title-deeds that stood as 
the obstruction. When men are annoyed by circumstances they do 
not care to consider whether they have voluntarily put themselves in 
the way of those circumstances or not; but speak as if they had been 
hemmed round by them without their own assistance. In this case it 
was simply Ote-toi que je m’y mets ; and the refusal was accounted 
both an insolence and a wrong. 

Things had not gone well with James Garth. His father had been 
a hard liver in his time, too fond of the hounds and too free with the 
bottle to succeed in his life’s business, which was to clean and crop his 
farm. Consequently the business he neglected failed to do well by 
him. When he died he left a handful of debts which came like 
a shower of hail about his son’s ears, and which had crippled his ener- 
gies to pay off. For James was a man with an immense amount of 
family pride. Not pride of that flashy kind which thinks no one 
good enough for it, but pride that cares to keep the family name 
unstained and the family honour bright; pride that is only another 
form of self-respect, incapable of meanness and to which treachery is 
as impossible. 

But beside this characteristic, James Garth had also more than the 
average share of hope. He was sanguine by temperament, and always 
believed the better thing; and so had borne his heavy burdens with a 
gallant courage, a simple faith in Providence and the turn of the lane, 
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that gave an almost heroic flavour to his constancy. The two things 
that were as his very life’s blood to him were, to redeem his father’s 
debts and keep a good name. But just in proportion to his hope, his 
energy, his pride, while things were well with him, would be the 
collapse—if it came. 

The struggle was an arduous one. He had a good wife and a large 
family ; a wife who had wrought her day’s work loyally, made the best 
of everything, wasted nothing, borne him a child every two years as 
regularly as the birds brought forth their young in spring-time, and 
given the children good health, good food, and a bright example. 
These young ones would be all of use by-and-by, but most of them 
were mere infants and children yet; and only one or two had got for- 
ward on their own account. James, the eldest, of course stayed with 
his father, so did Robert, the next lad; but Alice, the eldest daughter, 
had gone out to service, and was now acting as lady’s maid to 
Miss Drummond. 

This had been a little hard at the first to Garth, owing to special 
circumstances connected with Mr. Hamley; else he would not have 
minded. His pride was not of that sort. He was only a peasant pro- 
prietor at the best, and he aimed at nothing higher. He scarcely saw 
the need. He did not care to bring up his children on strawberries 
and cream like fine ladies, he said, but would rather let them take the 
rough of the world as well as the smooth; and he thought it no 
shame that Alice should take suit and service in a stranger's house, 
for all that the title-deeds of his farm, lying in the old black chest, 
were dated 1540. But it had cost him a struggle to let her go 
to Jabez Hamley’s; though in the end common sense had conquered 
prejudice. 

Besides this large family and his father’s debts James Garth had 
made a bad speculation. A man came down from London and per- 
suaded him that he had ironstone on his land, and that he had only 
to set about with a pickaxe and a few charges of gunpowder to make 
as much money as the owner of Abbey Holme had made out of his 
brewing vats. So he set to work and tore his land into holes here, 
and piled it into hummocks there, and lost his money and his time 
for the better part of six months. And when all was done he found 
that he had been fooled, and that he bad spent his strength in sling- 
ing another millstone round his neck in addition to those made out of 
his father’s debts, his round dozen of children to feed and clothe, and 
his want of capital to enable him to keep pace with modern improve- 
ments ; whereby he was ever at a disadvantage. For naturally the 
more a man puts into his land the more he gets out of it. A year 
or two of bad harvests had also made their mark; and the turn in 
the long lane in which poor Garth so courageously believed seemed 
farther off than ever. 
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There was no doubt about it. Set in the midst of Mr. Hamley’s 
well-cleaned, steam-cultivated, lordly acres, Long Field had a ragged 
poverty-stricken look that destroyed the harmony of the landscape ; 
and its dandelions and thistles were an abomination. Nothing dis- 
guised, nothing extenuated, it was a rough bit of country, and by no 
means farmed up to its capabilities; but it was the man’s own, and 
his all. And Mr. Hamley had no philanthropic desire of adding to 
the world’s wealth in getting possession of it if he could. It was 
merely that it stood in the midst of his own estate, and he wanted his 
ring-fence to be symmetrical; besides having that land-hunger on 
him, exaggerated to voracity, which nothing short of inability to buy 
more would ever satisfy. 

The creditors whom Garth had been obliged to make on his own 
account were now pressing on him. It had been a glad day for the 
poor fellow when he had cleared his father’s reputation; and no 
Chinaman ever burnt incense before the tomb of his ancestors with 
more hearty satisfaction to his conscience than that which James 
Garth felt when he received the last receipt in full of all demands on 
the outstanding accounts, and brushed the last remains of dishonour 
from the old free-liver’s memory. But he had done this only at the 
cost of new liabilities contracted on his own hand; and with these 
and the losses occasioned by short crops and the man who had talked 
of ironstone and prophesied millions, things never looked worse for him. 
Take it how he might, there was a sore pinch before him, and he saw 
no way out of it save by borrowing on the security of the land, which 
had enough to do to support him and his without drawbacks. 

All of which Mr. Hamley knew like the alphabet. Was not Alice 
Dora Drummond’s maid ?—and were the tears so often in her eyes 
for nothing? Besides, land-hunger is like any other instinct, keen 
in scenting its food and absolute in its need of satisfaction; and Mr. 
Hamley’s knowledge of the fields and farms that would fall to the 
first bidder, and which he had only to ride over to the house-door to 
secure, and of those which must eventually come into the market and 
were to be had for patient waiting, was almost like an added sense, it 
was so acute and unerring. 

“ Well, wife, I shall have to do it at last!” said James, looking up 
from a dirty piece of paper that had done service for a letter, and 
which his eldest son had just brought up from the town. It wasa 
letter from Cooper the wheelwright, who had just lent him three 
hundred pounds, and now wanted it back again without delay. And 
there were Jones and Martin and Crace, all of whom had lent him 
money to go on with, and all of whom would begin to clamour like 
birds in a nest, and to press their claims in a body if Cooper got paid 
and they were left out. 

“What is it James, my man?” asked his wife. The two were 
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sitting in the kitchen at noonday while the boys were gathering in to 
dinner. Mrs. Garth, with one child at her foot in the cradle and 
another at her knee, was knitting a coarse blue stocking, while her 
husband smoked his pipe in the chimney-corner and the pot bubbled 
and hissed over the fire. It was a cold raw day, and the light and 
warmth of the kitchen were pleasant. 

“ What will you have to do?” she repeated. 

“Lay a mortgage on the land,” said James, his eyes turned to the 
sanded floor, as if he could see his difficulties collected there. 

“ Aye? that sounds a bit awful,” said Mrs. Garth. 

“As bad as may be,” her husband answered. “It seems just a 
break ; the beginning of an upset root and branch.” 

“Why, James! that’s not like you to look at the black side end 
foremost, and cry out before you are hurt!” said Mrs. Garth 
cheerily. 

“ Nay, it ain’t,” he answered back ; “ but somehow I am more down 
at this than I have ever been before. It seems as if it would never 
end, and I feel as if the place was slipping out of my hand some- 
how.” 

He sighed, and he seldom sighed, as he looked round with a kind 
of friendly fondness on all the things he knew so well and that were 
so full of old associations. His mother’s samplers and his grand- 
mother’s, worked in silk with peacocks and quaint pyramidal trees, 
and “Anne Fletcher” signed to one in cross-barred letters, and “Alice 
Jones” to the other; things that he had always regarded as the 
highest efforts of creative genius in their way, sublime in industry and 
purely useless in intent ; he would be sorry to part with them now, 
and suddenly they took a value in his eyes they had never had before. 
Then there was the old china teapot, and some blue Delft plates that 
had been brought over by his uncle who had been a seafaring man, 
and had visited foreign parts; and the sea-shells on the mantlepiece 
in among the flat candlesticks and teacaddy, with one delicate vase of 
Venetian glass with a twisted thread run through its stem, filled with 
small cowries, that had an almost superstitious value in the family 
eyes. There was the old Dutch clock that ticked as it had ticked 
when he was a boy, with the cuckoo that came out of the little door 
when the hours struck, and chirped them as loud and natural as the 
real thing. How he had wondered at that cuckoo when he was a 
little lad !—and_ how he liked to see his mother draw up the weights 
with a noise that made his flesh tingle with a pleasant sense of awe- 
some fear, just the same as his own little ones felt now as they peeped 
behind their mother’s skirts when she drew up the chains, and they 
saw the big old pendulum swing from side to side as if it had life 
and a voice. The carved high-backed oaken chairs, and the old carved 
bureau for which once a gentleman staying at Abbey Holme offered 
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him twenty pounds—he almost wished now that he had lost the chest 
and taken the money; the sanded floor where he and his brothers 
had bored holes, and the father had called them worms; the deep 
chimney-place with a settle at each side, where the pot was hanging 
with the dinner of potato-stew seething over the peat fire; the rack 
where the guns and whips hung; the shelves among the rafters where 
the wife kept her stores out of the reach of small marauding hands: 
—all these thousand trifles which make up home seemed to come 
before him with more vitality, more rooting power than they had 
ever had before, and to render the possibilities of his position more 
bitter. 

Just then came riding up Mr. Hamley of Abbey Holme. He had 
been to his plantation ahead, and he thought he would look in at 
Long Field on his way back. He had seen Cooper the wheelwright 
yesterday, and had told him carelessly, as a matter of common know- 
ledge, that Garth was insolvent out and out; and that his creditors 
would not get sixpence in the pound if they did not look sharp. 
Farming at a loss was not a good groundwork for the liquidation of ' 
outstanding debts, he had said; and for his own part he was glad he 
had none of his money lying among the Long Field weeds, for he 
should as soon expect to shovel up last year’s snow as to see a penny 
of it back again if it had once got into James Garth’s hands. 

He had had no qualms of conscience in saying all this. Garth 
would be forced to sell, he argued—for the good of the Abbey Holme 
estate—and it was ridiculous his holding on. Anything therefore 
that would hasten that necessity was so far to the right side of the 
general account, if to the wrong of poor Garth’s, individually. 

“But the world is made up of the individuals who succeed and 
those who fail,” said Mr. Hamley, flinging back his coat; ‘and every 
man has the power to choose which he will be. I chose the first, and 
James Garth has selected the second; consequently, I have purchased 
Abbey Holme and he will have to sell Long Field.” 

This was an epigrammatic way of putting matters that pleased 
him ; and Cooper thought that a man who spoke so sharp must have 
a judgment to match; as poor Garth found out to-day when he 
came in from mending a few fences to his dinner of potato-stew, 
and to exchange a loving word with his wife and children. 

Mr. Hamley rode up to the farm-house door, and his man in his 
smart groom’s livery took his horse as he dismounted. 

“ Well, James,” he said, stooping as he came through the doorway ; 
which he need not have done. 

He was very spruce in his dark blue overcoat with its broad velvet 
collar ; very clean about his close-shaven chin; very sleek and pros- 
perous, and well got up from head to heel; and not in any way like 
the lad who had many a time held old Garth’s horse for a penny, 
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and more than once been fed at the farm as you would feed a tramp 
or a stray dog. 

“My man,” said Mr. Hamley, “you should keep your land cleaner. 
Yon fields of yours are not fit for pigs. What with stones and 
weeds, they are fairly a disgrace, and that’s a fact.” 

“T see nothing amiss with them,” replied James a trifle surlily. 

He was nettled at the rich man’s superior manner. It always did 
nettle him. 

“You want more capital,” said Mr. Hamley pompously, but with 
the carelessness of one to whom capital is plentiful ; speaking as if he 
had said that Garth wanted more chaff, more straw, more sand. 

‘‘That’s sooner said nor done,” said James, his Saxon face aflame. | 

He was a fair, ruddy man of forty-two or so; in his prime; genial, 
openbrowed, frank ; a good-tempered fellow, but quick too; a man 
whose blood was not sluggish, yet more passionate than rancorous ; 
but a man wanting mental fibre of a kind, and to be overcome by an 

_ adverse fate. 

“T was hearing at the town that Cooper was coming on you,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hamley. 

« Ay? that is strange now,” said Garth. 

“It will be a heavy pull to pay him off,” said Mr. Hamley. 

“ Ay,” he repeated ; “ you are about right there.” 

“JT wonder you don’t sell the place for what it will fetch,” said 
Mr. Hamley. “It’s worsening year by year, and you'll go under 
with it.” 

“T'll not sell, and I'll stick to the land,” said James slowly. 

“ Well, you are your own man, and can do as you please; but I'd 
give you a tidy price for it if you liked to sell,” Mr. Hamley said with 
a familiar tone and a broader accent than that which Mrs. Hamley had 
taught him to use. ‘“ We're old acquaintances now, Garth, and I 
remember ‘when your father was a man above my height. Youd 
rather see the land in my hands, I imagine, than in a stranger’s; and 
I'd do justice by it and you.” 

“ T’ll hold on,” said James. 

“You will? Hold on to what? A bunch of weeds and a bed of 
thistles! What’s the good of holding on to land you can’t farm, 
man? Id sell it if I was you, and could get my price.” 

“No, you wouldn’t sell if you was me, if even you could get your 
price,” retorted James. “ What your father had left you, you'd like 
to leave to your son—as I do, and as every Englishman would, if he 
could. Id liefer have a rood of English land than a dozen acres in a 
foreign country,” said James. 

“Stuff! you carry your country on your back,” said Mr. Hamley. 
“A man’s country is where he can buy the best coat and get the best 
dinner. Country! what signifies country, when they can speak the 
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language like yourself? The Americans are English,” he added with 
ethnological generosity ; “and America’s the place where a handy 
man like you would make his fortune.” 

“Mr. Hamley,” said James Garth suddenly, “you've made your 
offer, and you've had your answer. I'll not sell till the bailies take 
me, and I'll not cry caught till the game’s lost. Now, wife, if you'll 
turn out the pot perhaps Mr. Hamley ‘ll take a bit of dinner with 
us. It would not be the first, I reckon, he’s had at Long Field, by 
many.” 

“Thank you; no. I shall partake of lunch at home,” said Mr. 
Hamley, with a sudden return to his finer manner, and an angry 
flash in his small dark eyes. “I think you're foolish, James, but we 
have good authority for not meddling with a man’s folly; and so I 
leave you to yours. Good day. Good day, Mrs. Garth.” 

“Good day, sir,” said Mrs. Garth, with a curtsey. “ And how's 
Alice coming on ?” 

“Qh, very fair, I fancy,” answered Mr. Hamley condescendingly. 
“She's young yet, but shell improve; and I don’t hear Miss 
Drummond complain.” 

“T’m glad she suits,” said the mother respectfully, as so much 
useful capital of which her daughter might have the interest. “My 
duty, sir, to your lady and Miss Drummond.” 

“Good day, Mr. Hamley,” said James curtly. “Now, wife, the 
dinner.” 

“Curse the fellow’s insolence!” muttered the rich man as he 
rode off. 

James Garth repeated the very same words as he sat down to his 
dinner with a heavy heart and a hot head, and the most passionate 
desire to break Jabez Hamley’s. 

And yet what had Hamley done? Literally a kindness, according 
to his way of putting it. He had offered a thousand pounds clear 
gain over and above the market value of a piece of badly-farmed land 
—that is, he would have made a clean gift of the same to induce an 
insolvent landowner to sell what he could not keep. Garth, per- 
versely perhaps, took it that his father’s former charity-lad had traded 
on his necessities, and offered him a bribe to let go his cherished 
patrimony. It was common sense and feeling—the logic of wealth 
dealing with poverty according to material values and outside human 
emotions, and the passionate anguish of a luckless man rebelling 
against facts and logic, and asking only help and sympathy. 








Addison. 


A PERFECTLY virtuous man, orthodox, and entirely sincere in his reli- 
gion ; consistent in his polities, correct to a penny in his monetary affairs, 
filially pious, and charged with a never-failing supply of the most admir- 
able moral sentiments, which he dispenses freely on most occasions ; a 
perfect man of business, and an almost pedantic scholar; a man who can 
see no beauty in the Alps, and who considers the cathedral at Sienna, 
a “ barbarous building”: such a man surely has all the elements of one 
of the greatest prigs which the world has ever seen—must be a man 
to make virtue detestable and vice agreeable to an ordinary mind, and 
compete with K——~g A——r for the sovereignty of boredom. 

Addison was all that we have described above, but strangely 
enough he was neither a bore, nor a prig; on the contrary, he is in 
his writing what he was in his life (to those in his confidence), one 
of the gentlest, most genial, most kindly, and most witty men with 
whom we have ever met. After reading what is possible about Addi- 
son, and examining his works, what strikes one most is the intense 
overwhelming Jove which he had for his fellow creatures. He laughs 
at them and their follies, and in doing so uses a wit which is 
entirely his own; but even while he rebukes he never wounds. In 
an extremely corrupt and licentious age, his hands were always pure 
and his morals unimpeachable; yet he was one of the most popular 
and influential men of his day. Although he had a commanding 
person and perfect manners, he was reputed to be dull in mixed 
society, where flashy brilliance was everything, and where shallow- 
brained, half-educated women cackled the intolerable frivolity which 
we read in the plays of the time; he was not fitted to shine in the 
drawing-rooms of the day, and he did not. He could not make a 
pretence of speaking in Parliament, and so was absolutely useless as 
a debater, yet the firm faith which those in authority had in his 
ability and honesty entirely counterbalanced the want of social 
success and brilliancy of speech—two of the most important require- 
ments in those days for a nearly penniless politician with no family 
connexions. Addison, by the mere power of his personal virtues, 
first, and his literary ability secondly, found himself in one of the 
highest offices of state, kindly assisting the meanest and least grateful 
of those whom he had known in the old times, when without fifty 
pounds in his pocket he bullied the great Duke of Somerset, \and 
won the battle. He came to a singular end after all. He married 
Lady Warwick. Alas! for the vanity of human wishes ! 
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Of his personal appearance we have at least two portraits by good 
hands. Before us are three carefully engraved portraits of him, 
but there is a great dissimilarity between the three, except in the 
wig. Sir Godfrey Kneller painted one of these portraits, which is 
entirely unlike the two others ; let us however give Sir Godfrey the 
credit of the best picture, and judge Addison’s appearance from that. 
The wig almost prevents our judging the shape of the head, yet it 
seems very high behind. The forehead is very lofty, the sort of 
forehead which is called “‘ commanding ” by those people who do not 
know that some of the least decided men in the world have had high 
foreheads. The eyebrows are delicately “ pencilled,” yet show a vast 
deal of vigour and expression ; they are what his old Latin friends, 
who knew so well the power of expression in the eyebrow, would 
have called “supercilious”; and yet the nasal end of the super- 
cilium is only slightly raised, and it droops pleasantly at the temporal 
end, so that there is nothing Satanic or ill-natured about it: the 
eyebrow of Addison, according to Kneller, seems to say, “ You are a 
greater fool than you think yourself to be, but I would die sooner than 
tell you so.” The eye, which is generally supposed to convey so much 
expression, but which very often does not, is very much like the eyes of 
other amiable and talented people. The nose is long, as becomes an 
orthodox Whig; quite as long, we should say, as the nose of any 
member of Peel’s famous long-nosed ministry, and quite as delicately 
chiselled. The mouth is very tender and beautiful, firm, yet with a 
delicate curve upwards at each end of the upper lip, suggestive of a 
good joke, and of a calm waiting to hear if any man is going to beat 
it. Below the mouth there follows of course the nearly inevitable 
double chin of the eighteenth century, with a deep incision in the 
centre of the jaw bone, which shows through the flesh like a dimple. 
On the whole a singularly handsome and pleasant face ; wanting the 
wonderful form which one sees in the faces of Shakespeare, Prior, 
Congreve, Castlereagh, Byron, or Napoleon, but still extremely fine of 
its kind. Decidedly that of an avaé avdpav. 

To write his political life within the limits of a paper like this 
would be entirely impossible ; we shall merely sketch it as we proceed 
to show, as well as we can, what Addison was and what he did. He 
was a Whig, and consequently Lord Macaulay has written his life 
and has demolished his enemies: not Addison’s enemies particularly, 
because it may be almost said that he never had any, but the enemies 
of Lord Macaulay and of the Whigs; that is to say, those people who 
declare that you can not sit on two stools at the same time without 
coming to the ground. Lord Macaulay finished up those fellows for 
us here and elsewhere most handsomely. Still something is left to 
be said of Addison, even after Lord Macaulay. 

Addison was born in the Anglican communion, almost at the foot of 
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the altar; it would be as easy to disconnect Bardolph from a tavern 
as Addison from a church. From almost the first thinking moment 
of his life, the magnificent solemnity of the reformed Anglican ritual, 
debased as it was in the latter end of the seventeenth and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, seems to have taken possession of 
his mind. Pure and high-minded as he was, he faltered when asked 
to take holy orders—considering himself unfit for them. No thinking 
man ever exalted the office of priest higher than he did; no man ever 
denounced the abuses of that office more freely and more honestly. 
With a bitter and never failing contempt of the Papacy on the one 
hand, and an equal, though less bitter contempt of Sectarianism on 
the other, he passed through his life with the belief that the Anglican 
compromise was the only one possible between Christianity and the 
advancement of human knowledge. 

His father was Dr. Lancelot Addison, who, had he been a turncoat 
in politics, would certainly have been a bishop. His mother, Miss 
Gulston, was daughter of a doctor of divinity, and sister to the 
Bishop of Bristol. Lancelot Addison, after his residence in Bar- 
bary, well known to the readers of ‘ Pinkerton’s Travels, became 
Rector of Milston, and afterwards Archdeacon of Salisbury and Dean 
of Lichfield. 

With such an overwhelming mass of family tradition and influence, 
it is not difficult to understand why Addison, though a very bold 
Whig in politics, was a most orthodox man in point of religion. To 
a mind like his, only three courses were open as regards spiritual 
matters: to swear by the compromise in which he had been reared ; 
to join the Church of Rome, and believe everything ; or to pitch the 
whole question of religion to the winds, as a mere invention of states- 
men and priests for the purpose of entrapping and enslaving cowardly 
women, and of bringing their influence to bear on men. He chose to 
adhere firmly to the traditions of his family, but by no means with- 
out thought or reason. No man was ever more true and firm in his 
friendships, but the highflying Churchman, Dr. Sacheverell, whose 
design at bottom was the singular one of an Erastian Papacy, the 
“dear Harry,” of his youth, is by no means the “ dear Harry,” of his 
middle age. Addison had detected him for an ass, and what is more, 
went as near telling him so as ever he did with any man. 

With such a bringing up as he had, it seems at first sight 
wonderful that he should not have been a Tory among Tories, yet, 
from some passages in his ‘ Italian Travels, we see that he was more 
than a Whig, almost a Radical; he seems to breathe freely in the 
first real republic he ever saw, that of San Marino; he revels in the 
virtue and diligence of the free people of the mountains, as contrasted 
with the sloth and degradation of the inhabitants of the more fruit- 
ful plains, and declares that the most splendid court is always co- 
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existent with the largest measure of popular misery. The first 
glimpse he ever had of the history of a free country was that which 
he got in reading the ‘ History of the Roman Republic,’ the second, 
that which he had in reading the ‘ Histories of the Greek Republics.’ 
The belief in republicanism never left him; it was crystallised in 
‘Cato.’ So the upper classes send their sons to school to learn the 
classics ; fortunately for the state of things, they are taught in an 
antique language, because a young nobleman construes more seditious 
republicanism in a week than Mr. Bradlaugh utters in a year. It 
sticks to some of them all their lives, as it did to Addison; with 
others it merely passes in at one ear and out at the other; land and 
beeves cure them of it rapidly. Addison had such an intense love for 
his kind, that he could no more help being a social Radical than the 
worst Conservative of this day: in spite of his Oxfordism he was a 
most hearty Whig; no Whig, either in politics or religion, made the 
great compromise, with Divine Right in the former or Erastianism in 
the latter, better or more logically than Addison. No man was ever 
more true to his religious or political faith : to speak of his trying to sit 
on two stools at once, like an ordinary Whig, is to talk nonsense: there 
was an almost invisible rope erected between the two stools, on which 
he walked with the ease, dexterity and calm courage of a Blondin. 

He was born at Milston, near Amesbury (or as it was called, Am- 
brosebury), in 1672. It is situated on the river Avon, just three miles 
from Stonehenge, but on the other, or east side of the river. When 
you climb the height you are on Salisbury Plain, and Stonehenge, that 
ghastly, barbarous piece of heathenism, stands between you and the 
setting sun in the short winter evenings, as though to blot it out: 

«“ And straight the sun was flecked with bars— 
Heaven’s Mother, send us grace !— 


As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face.” 


We must now follow him to the Charterhouse and to Oxford. 
Wild stories are told of his youth, such as his running away into 
a wood and living on berries and roots; whether blackberries or 
nightshade berries, whether turnip-roots or mandrakes, we are not 
informed ; we do not happen to believe the story. At the Charter- 
house he first made one of the great friendships of his life, if not the 
greatest, that of Richard Steele, who not only gained his confidence 
but that of his father, who was extremely anxious that the two noble 
youths should continue their friendship. That friendship was hardly 
ever interrupted, and Steele contributed enormously to the making of 
Addison’s fortune. The ‘ Tatler’ and ‘ Spectator’ papers put Addison 
in a position such as he would scarcely have attained without them ; 
how many lines of them should we ever have seen had it not been 
for the busy and audacious Steele ? Steele supplied to Addison exactly 
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what Addison wanted—confidence in himself. Nothing in the history 
of literature is more beautiful than the unswerving admiration which 
two men like Steele and Tickell had for Addison; no great literary 
man had such singular good fortune as had Addison when he met with 
Steele. The world is fearfully apt to take aman at his own valuation ; 
had the world taken Addison at his own valuation we should have heard 
but little of those of his works by which he will live for ever. Steele, 
the bold originator and speculator, made himself his <mpressario ; 
never for an instant comparing himself to his acknowledged master, 
but following him with brave and noble humility; no jackal, but a 
true English mastiff. Our space will prevent us from recurring to 
the story of this beautiful friendship again, and we have nothing 
more to do with Sir Richard Steele except in the way of passing 
allusion. ‘Those, however, who did us the favour to read our article on 
Steele the month before last, will be glad to hear that after further 
looking into the matter we disbelieve the story of Addison having put 
an execution in Steele’s house for the sum of 1007. owing tohim. Lord 
Macaulay’s “probable story” about the matter seems to have little 
or no foundation in fact ; he seems to have known uncommonly little 
about Sir Richard Steele altogether. He says that Addison frequently 
assisted him when he had “drunk himself into a fever or diced him- 
self into a sponging-house.” As for Steele drinking himself into a 
fever, we have no evidence of the fact, though he drank a great deal 
too much; as for his “dicing himself into a sponging-house,” the 
accusation is rather too absurd. Steele went about in terror of having 
his nose slit by his consistent denunciations. of gambling. That he 
was absurdly speculative and wildly extravagant no one will ever 
deny. The “probable story” of Lord Macaulay’s assertion about 
“dicing and drinking” is that they both begin with a “d” and s0 
round off one of his charming periods. 

Addison went to his father’s college, Queen’s College, Oxford, where 
he applied himself to the writing of Latin verses so diligently and 
with such good taste, that he was in two years* elected a “demy” 
of Magdalen (scholastic slang for semé-communarius, as the word 
“codd ” at Charterhouse is for condiscipulus), Among those elected 


* Tickell says “ two years,” Macaulay “afew months.” Tickell and Mrs. 
Aikin seem right, Lord Macaulay seems wrong. The Rev. Mr. Ma- 
grath, of Queen’s, kindly informs us that the Latin poem which attracted 
the notice of Dr. Lancaster, and which made him exert himself to get 
Addison his demyship at Magdalen, was one entitled ‘Inauguratio Regis 
Gulielmi, 1689, and that Addison’s actual migration to Magdalen must 
have taken place at the end of that year or the beginning of the next; that 
is to say, about two years after his removal from Charterhouse in 1687. It 
is a very sad thing to say, but even in a paper like this it is necessary to 


verify Lord Macaulay wherever it is possible; he certainly belonged to the 
ante-Freeman school of history. 
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with him on this occasion, when Magdalen had regained her freedom, 
was that singular lunatic Sacheverell, whose impudence rises to the 
height of genius, and of whom Addison was very fond, as no doubt 
we should have been ourselves. Magdalen claims Addison as her 
own, though he certainly learnt or taught himself to write his Latin 
verses at Queen’s. At Magdalen he was admitted as full fellow 
in 1698, at a rather late age—twenty-six. He seems to have lived 
on his demyship, his fellowship, and private tuition, for one 
gentleman is handed down to posterity as his pupil in these days, 
Sir John Harper. At Oxford, it is said that he was very nervous, 
that he kept late hours, and that he always studied after dinner. His 
favourite walk, as every Oxford man knows, was up and down the 
Cherwell, between the deer park and the mill, and generally among 
the meadows, about the mouths of the disemboguing sewers of Oxford, 
which to a mind like Addison’s suggested pastoral thoughts, but 
which to the more practical mind of Dr. Acland suggest typhoid 
fever. Still we should have liked to see the handsome calm youth 
walking down the meadows by Iffley and Sandford, in such a wilder- 
ness of wild flowers as England can scarcely show elsewhere—fritil- 
laries, cowslips, oxlips and orchids. One of the Realistic school of 
artists might find a worse subject for a picture than Addison, with 
his hand full of flowers, bending over some still dark pool to pick a 
Butomus umbellata, and with that singular ignorance of all physical 
exertion which was the characteristic of himself and others at that 
time, thinking that he had distinguished himself as much as one of 
Lord Cutt’s guardsmen. 

When he was little over twenty years of age, that is to say, 
five years before he got his fellowship, he wrote the first piece of his 
in English which we have. Wa are honestly of opinion that for 
feeble exaggeration it is nearly unsurpassed. Mr. Dickens’ naval 
officer, Captain Swosser, says that if you make pitch hot you can’t 
make it too hot. The curt sentiment is admirable ; by following such 
we retain the empire of the ocean: still, if you are going to butter a 
man, is it not possible to lay it on too thick? Dryden was an excellent 
and most melodious poet: Addison, who was as perfectly melodious 
as a musical snuffbox, and had not one halfpenny-worth of humbug 
about him, calls on us to believe that Virgil, Horace, Persius, and 
Juyenal, were all, as the Americans say, “a fizzle” to Dryden. 

“Thy lines have heightened Virgil’s majesty, 
And Horace wonders at himself in thee ; 
Thou teachest Persius to inform our isle 
In smoother numbers and in clearer style ; 
And Juvenal, instructed by thy page, 
Edges his satire and improves his rage. 
Thy copy casts a fairer light on all, 

And still outshines the bright original.” 
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We leave our readers to judge the above lines for themselves ; it was 
very kind of Addison to write them to a poor broken-down old fellow 
like Dryden. We love him better for doing so; they show more 
to make one love him than anything which that savage, ill-bred 
little wretch, Pope, ever wrote at his best; but they are sad non- 
sense, and Pope never wrote nonsense. Speaking of a man whom we 
thoroughly dislike, we are afraid that we must say a very bold thing 
of Pope: his lines are distinguished by such terrible genius, that we 
believe that we could recognise most couplets of his as easily as we 
could a line of Shakespeare’s. It is lamentable to have to confess that 
the man Pope, for whom we have the deepest possible dislike, was 
a very great poet ; while the man Addison, whom we love and admire 
beyond most men, was very little more a poet than Smollett. Pos- 
sibly Campbell was right when, in that astounding work ‘ The British 
Poets,’ he omits him altogether. But then Campbell omits Shake- 
speare, and does some other singular things in his wonderful book ; to 
Milton, as a British poet, he gives three pages; to Pope two pages: 
they did not happen to be Scotchmen, for he gives to Thomson four 
pages, to Allan Ramsay six pages, and to Smollett four! Addison 
wrote very bad poetry, but he never got down to the level which 
Smollett attains in the ‘Ode to Lochleven.’ 

We had better possibly pass on to the rest of Addison’s poetry 
(always leaving ‘Cato’ to its proper place) at once, so as to have 
done with it. The ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ is an improvement on 
the verses to Dryden ; we have no poet now who could get it pub- 
lished, unless he paid the cost himself. Let us say that the fault 
lies in the publishers. 


“For ever consecrate the day 

To music and Ce-cil-i-ay— 
Music, the greatest good that mortals Inov, 

And all of Heaven we have below !” 


We should have thought differently. We must proceed, however, 
to the poem which greatly helped to make Addison’s fortune, ‘ Tho 
Campaign”; a poem which we must mention out of its place. ‘The 
battle of Blenheim was fought in August, 1704. When the news 
arrived, Godolphin, it is said, met Halifax, and asked him, as 
a man knowing more about polite literature than he did himself, 
whether he knew any one who could write a decent poem on the 
subject. Halifax replied that he knew of such a man, but that he 
would not ask him to write for a ministry who so grossly neglected 
gentlemen of parts and learning. Godolphin said, with good humour, 
that the gentleman selected by Halifax should never regret it. 
Halifax then mentioned Addison, which nomination may be con- 
sidered tp be what is called in some public schools a “shot,” because 
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there were certainly some others who might have done the thing as 
well. Halifax insisted on Godolphin sending to Addison himself, 
Godolphin wanted Addison for more than one purpose; he agreed 
readily, and, not being inclined to do the thing by halves, got Boyle, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, to go to Addison, and inform him, first 
that he was made commissioner of appeals in the excise, and 
secondly, that he wanted a poem written. 

That is one accepted story of the liar Budgell. Tickell, who was 
an honest man, tells a totally different one (Preface, p. xi.). He 
seems to think that Addison began the poem proprio motu, and he 
says, “The Lord Treasurer Godolphin, a fine judge of poetry (?), had 
a sight of the work when it was only carried on as far as the ap- 
plauding smile of the angel, and approved the poem by bestowing on 
the author, a few days after, the place of commissioner of appeals, 
vacant by the removal of the famous Mr. Locke to the Council of 
Trade.” We are rather inclined to take good Tickell’s account of the 
matter ourselves. 

The poem itself is in the nature of a university prize poem, and 
not remarkably good, judging it from that standard. There is a 
calm coolness of statement pervading it in parts, which strikes a 
modern reader with awe. Speaking of Queen Anne’s court, he says: 

“Thy favourites grow not up by fortune’s sport, 
Or from the crimes or follies of a court ; 


On the firm basis of desert they rise, 
From long-tried faith and friendship’s holy ties.” 


There never was any one called Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who 
had saved enough to give Childs a cheque for £700,0U0* to fight 
the Bank of England; as for Mrs. Masham, no such person ever 
existed. 

“ Big with the fate of Europe.” 


is a line almost repeated in ‘ Cato’— 


“ Big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome’”— 


which is almost always quoted by critics and parliamentary orators 
as if it was all one line, and went thus: 


“ Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome ”— 





* This story seems certainly true, though the actual income of the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, as we find from other sources, was only 
about £70,000 a year from perquisites and places, eaclusive of the estate of 
Blenheim. There must bave been some tolerable pickings somewhere, 
economical as they were. 
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but this in passing. Let us come to our noble ragamuffins, who won 
the day for us ; God bless every bone in their bodies, we say. 


“ Our British youth, with inborn freedom bold, 
Unnumbered scenes of servitude behold. 
Nations of slaves, with tyranny debased, 

Their Maker’s image more than half defaced, 
Hourly instructed as they urge their toil, 
To prize their Queen and love their native soil.” 


The fact being that the “ British youth” were, after the failure of an 
attempt at conscription as unconstitutional, represented by “such 
able-bodied men as have no lawful calling or employment, or visible 
means for their maintenance or livelihood.” A more glorious set 
of blackguards was probably never before hurled into astonished 
Europe; the last thing which they could possibly wish for was to 
come home again; so we accuse Addison of straining poetic licence 
rather strongly. But these immortal gaol-birds,could fight, though we 
doubt whether the army of Marlborough would have simultaneously 
burst into tears like that of Alexander on hearing of the death of their 
sovereign. In our youth we used to make a foolish joke, or “sell,” 
by running into the class-room and announcing as the latest news, 
“Queen Anne is dead!” Marlborough’s rank and file would have 
been as little affected by the intelligence as we were. Queen Anne 
was not a woman to inspire profound sentiment; she ate—the sweet- 
tongued Duchess of Marlborough tells us—three heavy meals the day 
her husband died, and seems to have been rather a foolish person. 

In spite of their “anger and disdain” at the burnt villages in the 
track of the French troops, our men were set on by Marlborough to 
do the same devilish work on a perfectly unoffending peasantry in a 
more effectual way. The devastation of Bavaria was a very horrible 
thing. Sir William Napier says, “ ‘The laws of war, rigorously inter- 
preted, authorize such examples when the people take arms.” Exactly ; 
Prince Frederick Charles swore that he would burn down the village 
of Audun la Tige because some Wirtembergers had been attacked 
by the villagers. The moment he had it pointed out to him by 
M. Brasseur of Luxemburg that it was done by the gardes cham- 
pétres and dowaniers in uniform he said nothing more about it, and 
yet the Germans were hard enough on the French. Marlborough’s 
action was without excuse: he writes to Sarah, “there having been 
no war in this country for sixty years the villages are so clean 
that you would be pleased with them.” Addison, the gentlest of 
human beings, palliates this atrocious act in the most fulsome way ; 
in prose he would have died sooner than do such a thing; in adu- 
lative poetry nothing was too hot or too heavy for him to swallow. 

Again, the battle of Plentheim, or Blenheim, was won by English, 
Dutch, Danish, Hanoverian, and Hessian troops, numbering thirty- 
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six thousand, and Prussians, Danes, Austrians, and troops of the 
Empire under Prince Eugene. The English fought better than any 
one else, as they always do, and Marlborough had the largest share 
of the command; but from reading Addison’s poem a youth would 
certainly imagine that there was not a single man on the side of 
Marlborough except the English, which is pretty cool as it stands, 
A celebrated and often quoted line in this poem— 


‘** Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm,” 


does not, as most half-informed people believe, refer to the Deity, but 
to that splendid rascal the Duke of Marlborough. 

With ‘ Rosamond’ we rather gladly leave Addison’s minor pieces. 
We can see very little merit in it; but a far better judge than we 
can pretend to be, Dr. Johnson, speaks well of it. It was unsuc- 
cessful on the stage, as the music to which it was set was atrociously 
bad ; at all events Addison could find half a dozen men in this present 
uneventful year for poetry who could beat him hollow at such work. 
The libretti to our operas are too hopelessly bad to be noticed. 
‘Rosamond’ is better than any of them which we have seen, but still 
not worth reproduction. 

Addison left Oxford to travel on a pension from the King, ob- 
tained by Lord Somers. He declined to take orders, but was allowed 
to retain his fellowship notwithstanding, and this liberty was granted 
to him, it is said, by the influence of Montague. When he left 
Oxford he was one of the finest Latinists of his or any other day, 
but deficient in Greek. Both Johnson and Macaulay prove that 
he was by no means a first-rate Greek scholar, and indeed scholars 
far less ripe than either of them might have guessed it by his 
almost persistent habit of avoiding Greek in his writings when it 
was possible. Miss Aikin, who admires him as much we do—but we 
most humbly think with less discrimination—tries to make out that 
he was a good Greek scholar because he was partly engaged in a 
translation of Herodotus with Bogle and Blackmore, which Lord 
Macaulay seems to think a pretty bad one. Miss Aikin must have 
known that Herodotus is an extremely easy book, which most under- 
graduates, designing for nothing but a pass, have to know at a very 
early period of their career. Of Addison’s Latin verses much is to 
be said, they are undoubtedly very beautiful, even to those like our- 
selves, who only retain one Latin poet as dur familiar friend, Horace. 
As a matter of course we admire the ode to Burnet best, and those 
captious people who hint at it as an “ Horatian cento,” had better 
set to work and write something half as good themselves. 

‘‘ Nudus liquentes plorat ether nives, 
Et mox liquescent ; ipse adamantinum 
Fundit cacumen, dum per imas 
Saxa fluunt resoluta valles.” 
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Thomson, who possibly never read the above, has written some- 
thing rather like it: 


“From Penmaenmawr heaped hideous to the sky 
Tumble the smitten cliffs, while Snowdon’s verge, 
Instant dissolving yields its weight of snows.” 
Addison at this time either could not or would not write an English 
letter, even to a great man, when every care was taken, which would 
not condemn him to any school board for the place of national school- 


master nowadays. The easiest way to prove this is to write one in 
his own language, let us say to Lord Lawrence. 


“ My Lord, 


“T have bin detained at Callice in my Travails through a Feaver, 
and employed one of ye French Physicians, who are as Cheap as our 
English Farriers and generally as Ignorant. I should have went 
back to Maudlin College before but for this Accident. I woud write 
the account of my Disasters in Rhime, including my voyage to Dover, 
during which I lost a Cloath hat, but I have bin too Sick to appeal 
to you to become my Benefactour still less to write Rhimes. My 
Ability’s are all at your I'dships Service. I h’ant yet seen the 
Account of these Controversys with the Sectarians, in Spight of look- 
ing eagerly for ye news. The Lanskip of England is indeed pleasant. 
after so much foreign Travail. 

“Tam, my Lord, 
“Your Lordships most dutiful 
“And most obedient Servant, 
“J. Appison.” 


Addison never wrote a letter of that length containing so many 
oddities at once, though they are every one authentic; but long after 
he took his master’s degree he spelt in this manner, writing “bin” 
for “been,” everywhere in his earlier letters, we mean those written 
up to twenty-six years of age. When he was a renowned and acknow- 
ledged scholar, he continued to use such solecisms and archaisms as 
would most certainly condemn him did he apply for a very inferior 
post, during the present somewhat alarming march of intellect. He 
would have stood not the wildest chance against Mr. Bradley Head- 
stone or Mr. Charles Hexam. Yet the letters in which these eccen- 
tricities occur are possibly some of the most exquisitely written pieces 
in our language. In his published things none of these oddities 
occur, in his later correspondence they are wholly wanting, and we 
frankly confess that we miss them. 

In his first letter to Halifax he confesses his ignorance of the 
French language, and he very wisely determined to live for a time at 
Blois, where he could not hear a word of English. This resolutiom 
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served him in an odd way many years afterwards, at least so it is 
said. While Walpole could only communicate with George the 
First by such Latinity as he had retained from his school education, 
Addison could speak French to him. The Abbé Phillepeaux writes of 
of him at Blois, “He would rise between two and three in 
summer, and lie between eleven and twelve in winter. He had 
masters generally at supper with him, and kept very little company 
besides. He had no amour while he was here, and I think I should 
have known if he had.” We should think it highly probable also, but 
Addison’s love affairs are involved in mystery, for the simple reason 
that he never had any. He writes once to a friend to say that 
he had lost an estate in the Indies, and what is worse, his mistress ; 
but nothing seems to be known about the estate or the mistress, save 
that the latter, by comparison of dates, and by subsequent events, was 
certainly not Lady Halifax. No woman’s name is in any way mixed 
up with Addison except that of his wife. 

While we are on that subject we had better go on to another, and 
finish with it once for all. Addison is said to have been accused of 
drinking too much. We cannot find the ghost of evidence of the fact. 
If the fact were proved we could palliate it ; could explain that he was 
of a delicate constitution, and that in those terribly drunken times it 
was nearly impossible for a man to join in society at all without 
taking large quantities of wine; but we simply repudiate the accusa- 
tion. In writing of Steele, in January, we accepted the matter as 
a fact which we had heard all our lives, but on a more careful 
examination we dismiss it with the scorn it merits. 

Addison, like most great geniuses, was a very absent man. Abbé 
Phillepeaux tells us that he has entered his room, and that he has 
been there for five minutes without Addison’s speaking to him; he 
had, doubtless, odd ways. Had the late Dr. Johnson appeared in Fleet 
Street under the present police *égime, previous to Mr. Belt’s disaster, 
he would certainly have been “run in,” by the first conscientious 
policeman, though he never took wine for years. The motto on the 
cover of this magazine is, “‘ Sir, said Dr. Johnson, ‘let us take a walk 
down Fleet Street.’” By all means, we should say, but don’t let us 
roll in our gait, count the posts, say “ Boo, boo, boo,” from time to time, 
or tell an impertinent waterman that his mother, under pretence of 
keeping a house of ill-fame, was a receiver of stolen goods. All these 
things Dr. Johnson did, and Addison never did, yet no one says that 
Johnson was a drunkard. The main charges against Addison are 
two: first that Steele was generally far too convivial before Addison 
began to be brilliant; and secondly, that Voltaire once saw him in a 
beastly state of intoxication in England. We will take the second 
charges first. Voltaire never saw Addison drunk, because he never 
saw him sober, in short, he never set eyes on him in his life, in 
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England or elsewhere; he never arrived in England until seven 
years after Addison’s death. ‘Take the charge about his taking more 
wine than Steele. There is no proof that he did, to begin with; but 
even Steele, though he might have taken too much to walk steadily, 
does not seem to have taken too much to be witty. He was getting 
into a coach one night, with a view of going home, and the mob 
were shouting “Down with the ramp!” “Up with the rump!” 
cried Steele, “or I shall never get home.” It is very likely that 
Addison could not talk until Sir Richard had taken his more clumsy 
and demonstrative wit home to bed. Towards the small hours, it was 
universally admitted that there was no company comparable to his. 
He liked to be uninterrupted and listened to; then the nervousness 
which prevented his speaking in the House was gone’; then with’ a 
few faithful friends he would open the storehouse of his mind, to the 
delight of every one who would hear him, and gave that splendid 
little viper Pope the opportunity to say, that he only talked among his 
satellites at Button’s. Yet neither Pope, Swift, nor Dennis, the then 
most foul-mouthed men of the day, ever bring a charge of habitual 
intoxication against Addison; we have very little doubt that they 
would have done it if they could. Swift says that on one occasion he 
saw him take too much; that is almost the only authority we have, 
and that is Swift's! We are asked to believe that the best writer 
in the ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spectator,’ and ‘Guardian,’ the author of ‘ Cato, the 
eminent, diligent, and most incorruptible statesman—the man trusted 
by both parties, in an age of party, for his unimpeachable moral 
character, was a drunkard! We can swallow a great many things in 
this age of credulity, but not that. 

Of all Addison’s letters from France, the most interesting to us now 
is that to the Bishop of Lichfield after seeing Malebranche and Boileau. 
One hears the dead people, a generation older than Addison, speak to 
one in his tongue, with his voice, familiar to us almost from infancy, 
as the voice of one of our own family. The Spectator saw and talked 
with these two men. Let us hear what they said to him, putting 
Addison’s familiar English into the English of the day. 

“Pere Malebranche has a particular esteem for the English nation, 
where I believe that he has more admirers than in his own. The 
French don’t care for following him through his deep researches, 
and generally look upon the new philosophy as visionary or irre- 
ligious. He showed me a very pretty hypothesis of colours, which is 
different from that of Cartesius or Mr. Newton; they may all three 
be true. He very much praised Mr. Newton's mathematics, shook 
his head at the name of Hobbes, and told me he thought him a pawvre 
esprit. 

“ Among other learned men, I had the honour to be introduced to 
Mr. Boileau. He is a little old and deaf, but talks incomparably 
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well in his own calling. He heartily hates an ill poet, and throws 
himself in a passion when he talks of any one who has not a high 
respect for Homer and Virgil. I don’t know whether there is more 
of old age or truth in his censures on the French writers, but he won- 
derfully decried the present and extols very much his former cotempo- 
raries, especially his two friends Arnaud and Racine. I asked him 
whether he thought ‘Télémaque’ was not a good modern piece. He 
spoke of it with a good deal of esteem, and said that it gave usa 
better notion of Homer’s way of writing than any translation of his 
works could do; but that it falls short, however of the Odyssey; for 
Mentor, he says, is eternally preaching, but Ulysses shows us every- 
thing in his character and behaviour that the other is still pressing 
on us by his precepts and instructions. We commonly find the man 
who makes the best friend is the worst enemy. Corneille was a good 
poet, but not among the best of tragic writers, for that he declaimed 
too frequently, and made very fine descriptions when there was no 
occasion for them. He instanced in his ‘ Pompey,’ where, in the first 
scene, the king of Egypt runs into a very pompous and long descrip- 
tion of the battle of Pharsalia, though he was then in a very great 
hurry of affairs and had not himself been present at it.” 

Having now perfected himself in the French tongue he was selected 
to attend Prince Eugene’s army as secretary for William III.; the 
sudden accidental death of the King however, upset, not only the cal- 
culations of Defoe and Steele, but also those of Addison. He returned 
from his travels a poorer and a wiser man, and only first got employ- 
ment after writing ‘The Campaign.’ 

But advancement rapidly came. He was made under-secretary, 
then he was made secretary to Lord Wharton, the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland.* Our space forbids us to follow him through the career 
of well deserved services which preceded his early death ; the history 
of his successive posts may be seen with perfect correctness in the 
most unambitious biographical dictionary. In an age of gross cor- 
ruption he was incorrupt, pure and clean-handed ; the Tories tried 
to buy him, but, as the man they set on him said, “ He was not a 
man to be talked to.” At a period when the press had been set 
free by the Revolution, and when a literary man was of necessity, 
willy-nilly, politician; when literary tigers, wolves, and jackals, like 
Swift, Pope and Dennis, were abroad to fight for the last shreds 
of a man’s reputation, his remained intact. In politics he served his 
friends faithfully and without even a suspicion of jobbery ; in litera- 
ture he stood absolutely supreme, as much through sheer goodness as 
through overpowering ability ; for the most foul-mouthed could only 


* What a splendid tongue Wharton must have had! When the twelve 
new peers were pitchforked into the House of Lords by Anne, he rose 
and asked them if they going to vote through their foreman, 
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give abuse for abuse, while every one of the writers of the time, short 
of the maniac Dennis, seemed fearful of making the gentle Addison 
angry. When a woman takes to scolding, her influence is gone; 
she has played her last card, and after all, scolding breaks no bones. 
The terrible woman is the woman who never scolds, but who might ; 
the gentle woman is the one whose anger you dare not face. It is so 
among men: a general officer may call a man all the names in 
creation, but he has done that to the last man, and will probably do 
it to the next; »’importe. But one look of rebuke from a man like 
the late Mr. Maurice has more power than the fiercest denunciations. 
A youth listens to an ordinary “ wigging” with mingled feelings of 
irritation and amusement; the silently expressed anger of a Maurice 
or an Arnold, even over some neglected task, is far more terrible. 
Dennis once howled madly at Addison; Pope ventured to enter the 
lists without leave; Addison gave Pope a quiet rebuke which he 
never forgot. 

Previous to his first advancement he certainly was poor, but 
always most honourably so. Few things are more amusing than his 
cool treatment of the haughty Duke of Somerset, and the story shows 
the man so well that it is worth repeating. He was selected to attend 
the army of Prince Eugene, but the death of the King of course put 
an end to his pension and hopes for the time being. He was thrown 
pretty nearly on his own resources, but what those were he gives us 
very little information. He was still in debt at Oxford, after the 
manner of those times and of some more recent ; it is most likely that 
he had nothing at all but his fellowship. If Tickell knew anything 
of his affairs at this time, which is improbable, it would not be at all 
likely that he would publish them; the pecuniary affairs of the late 
Right Hon. Joseph Addison, wife of the Countess of Warwick, would 
best be left alone by his literary executors. Swift writes: 


“Thus Addison, by lords caressed, 
Was left in foreign lands distressed. 
Forgot at home, became the hire 
Of travelling tutor to a squire ; 

But wisely left the Muses’ hill; 

To business shaped the poet’s quill, 
Let all his barren humours fade, 
Took up himself the courtier’s trade ; 
And grown a minister of state, 

Saw poets at his levee wait.” 


This is a beautiful specimen of Swift; every line is as false as the 
man who wrote it. Addison was not forgotten by Halifax and Somers, 
because they,gave him the mission to Prince Eugene; he did not 
desert poetry and literature, because he at once took to it and made 
his fortune by it; he was not travelling tutor to a squire, because 
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he coolly and contemptuously repudiated the terms so degradingly 
offered to him by one of the richest and most powerful men in 
England. The Duke of Somerset wrote to Tonson to find him a 
travelling tutor for his son, Lord Hertford. Tonson at once suggested 
Addison, who he knew would be very likely to accept any offer con- 
sonant with his dignity. The Duke writes to Tonson: “Mr. Main- 
waring tells me that you had received a letter from Mr. Addison, 
in which he seems to embrace the proposal, but wishes to know 
the Particulars.” The Duke writes in another letter: “As to what, 
you say of Mr. Addison—I should have been much more satisfied 
had he made his own proposals. I desire that he may be more 
on the account of a companion in my son’s travels than as a 
governor, and as such I shall account him. No expenses shall cost 
him sixpence, and over and above that, my son shall present him at 
the year’s end with a hundred guineas as long as he is pleased to 
continue in that service to my son, by taking great care of him, by 
his personal attendance and advice.” Such was the offer. Addison 
replies that he will attend “My L* Marquess of Hartford in his 
Travails,” but that he has lately received one or two advantageous 
offers of the same nature, “so I can’t think of taking the employ 
from any other hands. As for the recompense that is proposed 
to me, I must take the liberty to assure your Grace that I should 
not see my account in it, but in the hopes to recommend myself 
to your Grace’s favor and approbation.” The Duke was very angry, 
and broke off the negotiation most abruptly. 

While passing over, as a mere matter of current and popular history, 
Addison’s political and public advance, there is a small storm in a 
teacup about which a great deal more has been written than need 
have been: Addison’s great and singular interest in the boy Warwick. 
Some say that he was his tutor, but there is no evidence for that, 
though Johnson seems to think so. Thyer says that he was his 
travelling companion in Italy ; if so, Addison must have been attended 
by a wet-nurse for the baby’s refreshment, as Lord Warwick hap- 
pened to be in arms at that time. It is puzzling at first to find an 
under-secretary of state writing to a young cub of ten years old as 
“My dear Lord,” and telling him that he has been hunting after 
birds’ nests for him. Is not the simple and probable truth this: 
that even at that time Addison was contemplating a future union 
with Warwick’s mother ? 

We now approach the subject of Addison’s great tragedy, ‘ Cato.’ 
It seems at first likely that Lord Macaulay is right when he says 
that he got the first idea of it from an absurd play which he saw 
acted at Venice; though on the other hand Tickell places the origin 
of it at a much earlier period, and Tickell ought to know best. At 
any rate he had the first four acts by him for a very long period, 
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possibly fourteen years: it came out in 1713. It was, as all the 
world knows, a very great success, and was translated into every 
European language. To us it seems wonderful that the man who has 
infinitely distanced every man who ever lived in his social essays— 
that a man who in his Tatlers and Spectators has written paper after 
paper of the most genial and admirable wit, could have produced 
anything so hopelessly dull. Every character not a prig is a 
villain, and the women are worse prigs than the men. Some people 
lately have taken exceptions to K——-g A——+, as being too prosy 
for human nature to stand; to such people we could reply in the 
words of Polonius : 


“He is forajig .... or.he sleeps.” 
> 


But Cato really does go too far for human patience. He is co 
horribly better than all his neighbours (except Juba, a young gentle- 
man of colour, who has “ caught” Roman virtue from him as ordinary 
mortals take the small-pox, without apparent reason,) that fallen 
human nature enlists itself in a solemn league against him, and is 
glad when he stabs himself, hoping that he is dead, and that there is 
an end of him. Nota bit of it. When Mr. Pecksniff gets so drunk 
that he has to be carried to bed, Jenkins supposes that he will stay 
there; but no, Mr. Pecksniff appears on the landing in his shirt, 
charged with new moral sentiments. It is so with Cato; after his 
cowardly act of suicide he re-appears on the stage to die, and is just 
as virtuous as ever. 

Forgive, blessed shade of Addison, our laughter! Conceive the 
man who wrote the ninety-third ‘Spectator’ writing ‘Cato’! Why 
did you, nearly the most pure and perfect wit of your century, ever 
publish it? Why did you listen to Steele, Tickell, and others about 
such a great matter, and not use your own judgment, which was in 
reality the correct one, as far as regards posterity ? Yow distrusted it, 
and you were right. It would not in the least degree have mattered 
if any one else had written it ; it would have sunk or swum, would 
have been applauded at the time, and have sunk into obscurity after- 
wards; but a man with Addison’s reputation was ill advised when he 
published a fifth-class play, and that a dull one. From one end to 
the other there is not one ghost of an approach to the tender and 
exquisite grace which we find everywhere in his ‘ Spectator.’ Hogarth 
was of opinion that he could paint great historical subjects, and he 
tried, and thought he had succeeded; but in venturing out of his 
métier he never did worse than Addison did in ‘Cato.’ It might be 
thought impossible that such a genius as Addison’s should wholly fail 
where there is an opportunity for soft human sympathy to have its 
play; but no! Cato’s son Marcus is killed; the whole scene is 
remarkably good, except that that dreadful negro Juba will insist 
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on uttering moral sentiments worthy of a debating club in Liberia, 
which may be compared to Cato and water. On meeting his son’s 
corpse, Cato very nearly forgets the Whig in the father : 


“ Cato, meeting the corpse.— 
““ Welcome, my son! here lay him down, my friends, 

Full in my sight that I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count these glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death when earned by virtue! 
Who would not be that youth! What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country. 
Portius! behold thy brother and remember, 
Thy life is not thine own when Rome demands it. 

* Juba.—Was ever man like this ?” 


We should say not, ourselves, and most profoundly hope not; but 
we no more pretend to emulate Cato’s virtues than we intend to say 
that, according to Addison’s showing, Cato was a heartless old rascal. 
The triumph of Roman Whiggism over common human affection in 
Addison’s Cato is very singular, coming from a man like Addison, the 
gentlest of his race. 

Addison lives among us, and will live as long as our language is 
spoken, by his papers in the ‘Tatler’ and the ‘Spectator.’ Praise 
has been lavished on those works a hundred times before, but the 
praise grows on what feeds it; no praise can possibly be too high. 
We have hardly time, before we “conclude, to say a word or two about 
these great English classics, even in the way of categorical descrip- 
tion or of analyzation. For their origin we said enough for our 
purpose in our article on Steele; to those who desire fuller informa- 
tion we may mention Tickell, Addisoniana, Adams, Aikin, Johnson, 
and Macaulay; but it is impossible to understand the man’s political 
status without knowing something of the history of his time. Tickell 
is naturally the most trustworthy man, as he must have known much 
which no one else could; but unless some new discoveries are made 
we come to the sad conclusion that we know all about our gentle 
friend’s social relations, at all events which can be known at present. 
What Fetter Lane may still do for us we cannot say. We can only 
say that we have no life of Addison which is in any way satisfactory, 
or one which does not leave a hundred points on which we should 
wish for information. 


Addison did not originate the school of essayism of which he is the 
brightest ornament; he did more, he formed it. To the strange 
dissonances made by such utterly different men as Steele, Tickell, 
Budgell, nay, even Pope, Young, and Swift, he gave the key-note 
in style, and the noisiest birds whistled to his tune; what was best 
in them he developed, what was worst he discouraged; so that we 
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even find that detestable creature Budgell writing nearly as well at 
his best as his master and benefactor did at his worst. Steele acknow- 
ledges this heartily, and even “ the unhappiest man who ever lived,” not 
to mention the most cruel and unscrupulous, Swift, gets nearly pathetic 
when Addison is angry with him. Even that adder Pope is clearly 
afraid of him, and shows the manliest part of his nature in trying to 
prove that he is not so. The man’s life was so splendid and pure 
that he inspired fear; so gentle that he never inspired hatred save in 
such men as the unhappy Dennis; even Budgell believed in him 
when he ended his unhappy career by suicide. We have no good 
biography of Addison; it remains to be written; and it would be 
extremely valuable, because his is the most perfectly pure and con- 
sistent life of which we know. Let us not here question an old story. 
When Addison was dying, he sent for the wild young Lord Warwick, 
and said, “See how a Christian can die.” We would rather say, 
study Addison’s life, and “see how a Christian can live.” 
As George Herbert says : 


“ Only the perfect soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 


VOL XII. 





Leicester Fields. 


In the reign of the first James there was an open space of ground 
north of what is now called Leicester Square (which by some old 
persons is still called Leicester Fields), and which was to the London 
soldiers and civilians of that day very much what Wormwood Scrubs is 
to the military and their admirers of the present time. Prince Henry 
exercised his artillery there, and it continued to be a general military 
exercise-ground far into the reign of Charles the First. People 
trooped joyfully over the lammas land paths to witness the favourite 
spectacle. The greatest delight was excited by charges of cavalry 
against lines or masses of dummies, through which the gallant war- 
riors and steeds plunged and battled—thus teaching them not to stop 
short at an impediment, but to dash right through it. 

In 1631 there were unmistakable signs that this land was going to 
be built over, and people were aghast at the pace at which London 
was growing. Business-like men were measuring and staking ; the 
report was that the land had been given to Sydney, Earl of Leicester. 
Too soon the builders got possession, and the holiday folk with military 
proclivities no longer enjoyed their old ecstasy of accompanying the 
soldiery to Paggington’s tune of 

“ My masters and friends and good people, draw near.” 


Why Sydney was allowed to establish himself on the lammas land 
no one can tell. All that we know is, that Lord Carlisle wrote from 
Nonsuch, in August 1651 to Attorney-General Heath, informing him 
that it was the king’s pleasure that Mr. Attorney should prepare a 
licence to the Earl of Leicester to build upon a piece of ground called 
Swan Close, in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, “a house convenient for his 
habitation.” 

The popular idea of Earl of Leicester is Elizabeth’s Robert Dud- 
ley. Well, that earl had a sister, Mary, who married Sir Henry 
Sydney, of Penshurst. This couple had a son, whom they called 
Robert, and whom King James created at successive periods Baron 
Sydney, Viscount Lisle, and Earl of Leicester. And this Earl Robert 
had a son who, in 1626, succeeded to the earldom, and to him King 
Charles, in 1651, gave Swan Close and some other part of the 
lammas land, whereon he erected the once famous Leicester House. 

This last Robert was the father of the famous and rather shabby 
patriot, Algernon Sydney, also of the handsome Henry. He is still 
more famous as having for daughter Dorothy, the “Sacharissa” with 
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whom Waller pretended to be in love, and he gave his family name 
to Sydney Alley. When, some years later, the Earl of Salisbury 
(Viscount Cranbourn) built a house in the neighbourhood, he partly 
copied the other earl’s example, and called the road which led to his 
mansion Cranbourn Alley. 

The lammas land thus given away was land which was open to 
the poor after Lammastide. Peter Cunningham quotes two entries 
from the St. Martin’s rate-books to this effect: “To received of the 
Honble. Earle of Leicester for ye Lamas of the ground that adjoins 
the Military Wall, 37.” The “ military wall” was the boundary of the 
Wormwood Scrubs of that day. The Earl also had to pay “for the 
lamas of the groundjwhereon his house and garden are, and the field 
that is before his house, near to Swan Close.” The field before his 
house is now Leicester Square, “but Swan Close,” says Peter, “is 
- quite unknown.” Lord Carlisle’s letter in the State Paper Office 
states that the house was to be built “wpon Swan Close.” 

It was a palatial mansion, that old Leicester House. It half filled 
the northern side of the present square, on the eastern half of that 
side. Its noble gardens extended beyond the present Lisle Street. 
At first that street reached only to the garden wall of Leicester House. 
When the garden itself disappeared the street was lengthened. It 
was a street full of “ quality,” and foreign ambassadors thought them- 
selves lodged in a way not to dishonour their masters if they could 
only secure a mansion in Lisle Street. 

Noble as the mansion was, Robert Sydney Earl of Leicester is the 
only earl of his line who lived in it, and his absences were many and of 
long continuance. He was a thrifty man, and long before he died, in 
1677, he let the house to very responsible tenants. One of these was 
Colbert. If the ordinary run of ambassadors were proud to be quar- 
tered in Lisle Street, the proper place for the representative of 
“T) Etat c’est mot,” and for the leader of civilisation, was the palace in 
Leicester Fields; and there France established herself, and there and 
in the neighbourhood, in hotels, cafés, restaurants, charcutiers, com- 
missionnaires, refugees, and highly-coloured ladies, she has been ever 
since, 

Colbert probably the more highly approved of the house as it had 
been dwelt in already by a queen. On the 7th of February, 1662, 
the only queen that ever lived in Drury Lane—the Queen of Bohemia 
(daughter of James the First)—removed from Drury House and its 
pleasant gardens, now occupied by houses and streets, at the side of 
the Olympic Theatre, to Leicester House. Drury House was the 
residence of Lord Craven, to whom it was popularly said that the 
widowed queen had been privately married. Her occupancy of 
Leicester House was not a long one, for the qucen died there on the 
12th of the same month. 

z2 
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Six years later, in 1668, the French ambassador, Colbert, occupied 
Leicester House. Pepys relates how he left a joyous dinner early, on 
the 21st of October, to join Lord Brouncker, the president, and other 
members of the Royal Society, in paying a formal return visit to 
Colbert ; but the party had started before Pepys’ arrived at the 
society's rooms. The little man hastened after them ; but they were 
“gone in” and “up,” and Pepys was too late to be admitted. His 
wife, perhaps, was not sorry, for he took her to Cow Lane, “and 
there,” he says, “I showed her the coach which I pitch on, and she 
is out of herself for joy almost.” 

It is easy to guess why the Royal Society honoured themselves by 
honouring Colbert. The great Frenchman was something more 
than a mere Marquis de Segnelai. Who remembers M. le Marquis? 
Who does not know Colbert—the pupil of Mazarin, the astute poli- 
tician, the sharp finance-minister, the patron—nay, the pilot—of the 
arts and sciences in France? ‘The builder of the French Royal 
Observatory, and the founder of the Academies of Painting and 
Sculpture and of the Sciences in France, was just the man to pay the 
first visit to the Royal Society. Leicester House was nobly tenanted 
by Colbert, and nobly frequented by the men of taste and of talent 
whom he gathered about him beneath its splendid roof. 

The house fell into other hands, and men who were extremely 
opposite to philosophers were admitted within its walls with philo- 
sophers, who were expected to admire their handiwork. In October, 
1672, the grave Evelyn called at Leicester House to take leave of 
Lady Sunderland, who was about to set out for Paris, where Lord 
Sunderland was the English ambassador. My lady made Evelyn stay 
to dinner, and afterwards sent for Richardson, the famous fire-eater. 
A few years ago a company of Orientals, black and white, exhibited 
certain feats, but they were too repulsive (generally) to attract. What 
the members of this company did was done two hundred years ago in 
Leicester Square by Richardson alone. “ He devoured,” says Evelyn, 
“brimstone on glowing coals before us, chewing and swallowing them : 
he melted a large glass and eat it quite up; then, taking a live coal 
on his tongue, he put on it a raw oyster, the coal was blowed on with 
bellows till it flamed and sparkled in his mouth, and so remained till 
the oyster gaped and was quite boiled. Then he melted pitch and 
wax with sulphur, which he drank down as it flamed. I saw it 
flaming in his mouth a good while. He also took up a thick piece of 
iron, such as laundresses use to put in their smoothing-boxes, when it 
was fiery hot, held it between his teeth, then in his hands, and threw 
it about like a stone; but this I observed, that he cared not to hold 
very long. ‘Then he stood on a small pot, and bending his body, took 
a glowing iron in his mouth from between his feet, without touching 
the pot or ground with his hands ; with divers other prodigious feats.” 
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Such was the singular sort of entertainment provided by a lady for a 
gentleman after dinner in the seventeenth century and beneath the 
roof of Leicester House. 

Meanwhile Little France increased and flourished in and about the 
neighbourhood, and “ foreigners of distinction ’ were to be found airing 
their nobility in Leicester Square and the Haymarket—almost country 
places both. 

Behind Leicester House, and on part of the ground which once 
formed Prince Henry Stuart’s military parade ground, there was a 
riding academy, kept by Major Foubert. In 1682, among the major’s 
resident pupils and boarders, was a handsome dare-devil young fellow, 
who was said to be destined for the church, but who subsequently met 
his own destiny in quite another direction. His name was Philip 
Christopher K6nigsmark (Count, by title), and his furious yet grace- 
ful riding must have scared the quieter folks pacing the high road 
of the fields. He had with him, or rather he was with an elder 
brother, Count Charles John. This elder Count walked Leicester 
Fields in somewhat strange company—a German Captain Vratz, Boro- 
sky, a Pole, and Lieutenant Stern, a third foreigner. To what purpose 
they associated was seen after that Sunday evening in February, 1682, 
when three mounted men shot Mr. Thomas Thynne (Tom of ‘l'en 
Thousand) in his coach, at the bottom of the Haymarket. Tom died 
of his wounds. Thynne had been shot because he had just married 
the wealthy child-heiress, Lady Ogle. Count Charles John thought 
he might obtain the lady if her husband were disposed of. The neces- 
sary disposal of him was made by the three men named above, after 
which they repaired to the Count’s lodgings and then scattered ; but 
they were much wanted by the police, and so was the Count; when 
it was discovered that he had suddenly disappeared from the neigh- 
bourhood of the “ Fields,” and had gone down: the river. He was 
headed, and taken at Gravesend. The subordinates were also cap- 
tured. Tor some time indeed Vratz could not be netted. One morn- 
ing, however, an armed force broke into a Swedish doctor’s house in 
Leicester Fields, and soon after they brought out Vratz in custody, to 
the great delight of the assembled mob. At the trial, the Count was 
acquitted. His younger brother, Philip, swore to an alibi, which 
proved nothing, and the King influenced the judges! The three hired 
murderers went to the gallows, and thought little of it. Vratz ex- 
cused the deed, on the ground of murder not having been intended ; 
“besides,” said this sample of the Leicester Fields foreigner of the 
seventeenth century, “ I am a gentleman, and God will deal with me 
accordingly.” The two counts left England, and made their names 
notorious in Continental annals. The French riding-master shut up 
his school behind Leicester House, and removed to a spot where his 
name still lives: Foubert’s Passage, in Regent Street, opposite Con- 
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duit Street, is the site of the academy where that celebrated teacher 
once instructed young ladies and gentlemen how to “ witch the world 
with noble horsemanship.” 

We have spoken of the square being almost in the country. It 
was not the only one which was considered in the same light. In 
1698 the author of a book called ‘ Mémoires et Observations faites 
par un Voyageur en Angleterre,’ printed at the Hague in the above 
year, thus enumerates the London squares or places: ‘ Les places 
qui sont dans Londres, ou pour mieux dire, dans les faubourgs, occu- 
pent des espaces qui, joints ensemble, en fourniraient un suffisant pour 
batir une grande ville. Ces places sont toutes environnées de balus- 
trades, qui empéchant que les carrosses n’y passant. Les principales 
sont celles de Lincoln’s Inn Fields, de Moor Fields, de Southampton 
ou Blumsbury, de St. James, &c., Covent Garden ; de Sohoe, ou Place 
Royale, du Lion rouge (Red Lyon), du Quarré d’Or (Golden Square), 
et de Leicester Fields.’ 

All these are said to be in the suburbs. Soho Square was called by 
fashionable people, King Square. It was only vulgar folk who used 
the prevailing name of Soho. 

From early in Queen Anne’s days till late in those of George the 
First, the representative of the Emperor of Germany resided in Leices- 
ter House. It was said that Jacobites found admittance there, for 
plotting or for refuge. It is certain that the imperial residence was 
never so tumultuously and joyously surrounded as when Prince Eugene 
arrived in Leicester Square, in the above Queen’s reign, on a mission 
from the Emperor, to induce England to join with him in carrying on 
the war. During his brief stay Leicester Fields was thronged with a 
cheering mobility and a bowing nobility and gentry, hastening to 
‘put a distinguished respect’ on Marlborough’s great comrade, who was 
almost too modest to support the popular honours put on himself. 
Bishop Burnet and the Prince gossiping together at their frequent 
interviews at Leicester House have quite a picturesque aspect. 

The imperial chaplain there was often as busy as his master. Here 
is a sample of one turn of his office : 

One evening a man, in apparent hurry, knocked at the door of 
Leicester House, the imperial ambassador’s residence. He was bent on 
being married, and he accomplished that on which he was bent. This 
person was the son of a cavalier squire ; was also a Templar, for a time ; 
but he hated law and Fleet Street, and he set up as near to being @ 
courtier as could be expressed by taking lodgings in Scotland Yard, 
which was next door to the court then rioting at Whitehall. His 
name was Fielding, and his business was to drink wine, make love, and 
live upon pensions from female purses. Three kings honoured the 
rascal: Charles, James, and William ; and one queen did him a good 
turn. For a long time Beau Fielding was the handsomest ass on the 
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Mall. Ladies looked admiringly and languishingly at him, and the 
cruel beau murmured, “ Let them look and die.” Maidens spoke of 
him as ‘Adonis! and joyous widows hailed him “Handsome as 
Hercules!” It was a mystery how he lived; how he maintained 
horses, chariot, and a brace of fellows in bright yellow coats and black 
sarcenet sashes. They were the Austrian colours ; for Fielding thought 
he was cousin to the House of Hapsburg. 

Supercilious as he was, he had an eye to the widows. His literature 
was in Doctors’ Commons, where he studied the various instances of 
marital affection manifested by the late husbands of living widows. 
One day he rose from the perusal of a will with great apparent satis- 
faction. He had just read how Mr. Deleau had left his relict a town 
house in Copthall Court, a Surrey mansion at Waddon, and sixty 
thousand pounds at her own disposal. The handsome Hercules re- 
solved to add himself to the other valuables of which widow Delane 
could dispose. 

Fielding knew nothing whatever of the widow he so ardently 
coveted ; but he, like love, could find out the way. There was a Mrs. 
Villars, who had dressed the widow's hair, and she undertook, for a 
valuable consideration, to bring the pair gradually together. Fielding 
was allowed to see the grounds at Waddon. As he passed along, he 
observed a lady at a window. He put his hand on the left side of his 
waistcoat, and bowed a superlative beau’s superlative bow ; and he was 
at the high top-gallant of his joy when he saw the graceful lady 
graciously smile in return for his homage. This little drama was 
repeated ; and at last Mrs. Villars induced the lady to yield so very 
much all at once as to call with her on Fielding at his lodgings. 
Three such visits were made, and ardent love was made also on each 
occasion. On the third coming of Hero to Leander, there was a 
delicious little banquet, stimulating to generous impulses. The im- 
pulses so overcame the lady that she yielded to the urgent appeals of 
Mrs. Villars and the wooer, and consented to a private marriage in 
her lover's chambers. The ecstatic Fielding leapt up from her feet, 
where he had been kneeling, clapt on his jaunty hat with a slap, 
buckled his bodkin sword to his side with a hilarious snap, swore there 
was no time like the present, and that he would himself fetch a priest 
and be back with him on the very swiftest of the wings of love. 

That was the occasion on which, at a rather late hour, Fielding was 
to be seen knocking at the front door of Leicester House. When the 
door was opened his first inquiry was after the imperial ambassador’s 
chaplain. The beau had, in James the Second’s days, turned 
Papist ; and when Popery had gone out as William came in, he had 
not thought it worth while to turn back again, and was nominally 
a Papist still. When the Roman Catholic chaplain in Leicester 
House became aware of what his visitor required, he readily assented, 
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and the worthy pair might be seen hastily crossing the square to that 
bower of love where the bride was waiting. The chaplain satisfied her 
scruples as to the genuineness of his priestly character, and in a 
twinkling he buckled beau and belle together in a manner which, as 
he said, defied all undoing. 

“Undoing ?” exclaimed the lover. “I marry my angel with all my 
heart, soul, body, and everything else!” and he put a ring on her 
finger bearing the poesy T7bi soli—the sun of his life. 

In a few days the bubble burst. The lady turned out to be no rich 

* widow, but a Mrs. Wadsworth, who was given to frolicking, and who 
thought this the merriest frolic of her light-o’-love life. Fielding, 
who had passed himself off as a count, had not much to say in his own 
behalf, and he turned the “sun of his life” out of doors. Whither he 
could turn he knew right well. He had long served all the purposes 
of the Duchess of Cleveland, the degraded old mistress of Charles the 
Second ; and within three weeks of his being buckled to Mrs. Wads- 
worth by the Leicester Square priest he married Duchess Barbara. 
Soon after he thrashed Mrs. Wadsworth in the street for claiming 
him as her lawful husband, and he beat the Duchess at home for assert- 
ing that Mrs. Wadsworth was right. Old Barbara did more. She put 
two hundred pounds into that lady’s hand, to prosecute Fielding 
for bigamy, and the Duchess promised her a hundred pounds a year 
for fifteen years if she succeeded in getting him convicted. And the 
handsome Hercules was convicted accordingly, at the old Bailey, and 
was sentenced to be burnt in the hand ; but the rascal produced Queen 
Anne’s warrant tostay execution. And so ended the Leicester Square 
wedding. 

As long as the Emperor's envoy lived in Leicester Fields he was the 
leader of fashion. Crowds assembled to see his “turn out.” Sir 
Francis Gripe, in the ‘ Busy-Body,’ tempts Miranda by saying, “ Thou 
shalt be the envy of the Ring, for I will carry thee to Hyde Park, 
and thy equipage shall surpass the what-d’ye-call-em ambassador’s.” 

Leicester House was, luckily, to let when the Prince of Wales 
quarrelled with his father, George the First. In that house the Prince 
set up a rival court, against attending which the ‘ London Gazette’ 
thundered dreadful prohibitions. But St. James’s was dull; Leicester 
House was “jolly”; and the fields were “all alive” with spectators 
“hooraying” the arrivals. Within, the stately Princess towered 
among her graceful maids. With regard to her diminutive husband 
it was said of his visitors, 


“In his embroidered coat they found him, 
With all his strutting dwarfs around him.” 


Most celebrated among the Leicester House maids of honour was the 
young, bright, silvery-laughing, witty, well-bred girl, who could not 
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only spell, but could construe Czesar—the maid of whom Chesterfield 
wrote, 


“ Should the Pope himself go roaming, 
He would follow dear Molly Lepell.” 


And there rattled that other Mary—Mary Bellenden, laughing at all 
her lovers, the little, faithless Prince himself at the head of them. 
She would mock him and them with wit of the most audacious sort, 
and tell stories to the Princess, at which that august lady would laugh 
behind her fan, while the wildest, and not the least beautiful of the 
maids would throw back her handsome head, burst into uncontrollable 
laughter, and then run across to shock prim Miss Meadows, “the 
prude,” with the same galliard story. ‘Perhaps the most frolicksome 
nights at Leicester House was when the Princess of Wales was in the 
card-room, where a dozen tables were occupied by players, while the 
Prince, in another room, gave topazes and amethysts to be rafiled for 
by the maids of honour, amid fun and laughter, and little astonish- 
ment when the prizes were found to be more or less damaged. 

It was a sight for a painter to see these, with other beauties, leaving 
Leicester Fields of a morning to hunt with the Prince near Hampton. 
Crowds waited to see them return in the evening; and, when they 
were fairly housed again and dressed for’ the evening, lovers flocked 
around the young huntresses. Then Mary Bellenden snubbed her 
Prince and master, and walked, whispering, with handsome Jack 
Campbell ; and Molly Lepell blushed and laughed encouragingly at 
the pleasant phrases poured into her ear by John, Lord Hervey. 
There Sophy Bellenden telegraphed with her fan to Nanty Lowther ; 
and of their love-making came mischief, sorrow, despair, and death. 
And there were dark-looking Lord Lumley and his Orestes, Philip 
Dormer Stanhope ; and dark Lumley is not stirred to langh—as the 
maids of honour do, silently—as Stanhope follows the Princess to the 
card-room, imitating her walk and even her voice. ‘This was the 
“ Chesterfield ” who thought himself a “gentleman.” The Princess 
leans on Lady Cowper's shoulder and affects to admire what she 
really scorns—the rich dress of the beautiful Mary Wortley Montague. 
On one of the gay nights in Leicester House, when the Princess 
appeared in a dress of Irish silk—a present from “the Irish parson, 
Swift ”—the Prince spoke in such terms of the giver as to induce 
Lord Peterborough to remark, “Swift has now only to chalk his 
pumps and learn to dance on the tight-rope, to be yet a bishop.” 

The above are a few samples of life in the royal household in 
Leicester Square. There, were born, in 1721, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who was so unjustly called “ Butcher”; in 1723, Mary, who 
married the “brute” Prince of Hesse-Cassel; and in 1724, Louisa, 
who died—one of the unhappy English Queens of Denmark. 
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After the father of these children had become George the Second, 
his eldest son, Frederick Prince of Wales, established enmity with his 
sire, and an opposition court at Leicester House, at Carlton House 
(which he occupied at the same time), and at Kew. 

Frederick Prince of Wales has been the object of heavy censure, 
and some of it, no doubt, was well-deserved. But he had good im- 
pulses and good tastes. He loved music, and was no mean instru- 
mentalist. He manifested his respect for Shakespeare by proposing 
that the managers of the two theatres should produce all the great 
poet’s plays in chronological order, each play to run for a week. The 
Prince had some feeling for art, and was willing to have his judgment 
regulated by those competent to subject it to rule. 

In June, 1749, some tapestry that had belonged to Charles the 
First was offered to the Prince for sale. He was then at Carlton 
House, and he forthwith sent for Vertue. The engraver obeyed the 
summons, and on being ushered into the presence he found a group 
that might serve for a picture of genre at any time. The Prince and 
Princess were at table waiting for dessert. Their two eldest sons, 
George and Edward, then handsome children, stood in waiting, or 
feigned the service, each with a napkin on his arm. After they had 
stood awhile in silence, the Prince said to them, “ This is Mr. Vertue. 
I have many curious works of his, which you shall see after dinner.” 
Carlton House was a store of art treasures. ‘The Prince, with Luke 
Schaub in attendance and Vertue accompanying, went through them 
all. He spoke much and listened readily, and parted only to have 
another art-conference in the following month. 

The illustrious couple were then seated in a pavilion, in Carlton 
House garden. ‘The Prince showed both knowledge and curiosity 
with respect to art; and the party adjourned to Leicester House 
(Leicester Square), where Mr. Vertue was shown all the masterpieces, 
with great affability on the part of Frederick and his consort. The 
royal couple soon after exhibited themselves to the admiring people, 
through whom they were carried in two chairs over Leicester Fields back 
to Carlton House. Thence the party repaired to Kew, and the engraver, 
after examining the pictures, dined at the palace, “though,” he says, 
“being entertained there at dinner was not customary to any person 
that came from London.” 

During the tenancy of Frederick Prince of Wales, Leicester House 
was the scene of political intrigues and of ordinary private life occur- 
rences: Carlton House was more for state and entertainment. Leicester 
House and Savile House, which had been added to the former, had 
their joyous scenes also. The story of the private theatricals carried 
on in either mansion has been often told. The actors were, for the 
most part, the Prince’s children. He who was afterwards George the 
Third was among the best of the players, but he had a good master. 
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After his first public address as king, Quin, proud of his pupil, ex- 
claimed, “I taught the boy to speak.” Some contemporary letter- 
writers could scarcely find lofty phrases enough wherewith to praise 
these little amateurs. Bubb Doddington, who served the Prince of 
Wales and lost his money at play to him (“I’ve nicked Bubb!” was the 
cry of the royal gambler, when he rose from the Leicester House card 
tables with Bubb’s money in his pocket), Bubb, I say, was not so im- 
pressed by the acting of these boys and girls. He rather endured than 
enjoyed it. On the 11th of January, 1750, all that he records in his 
diary is, “ Went to Leicester House to see ‘Jane Grey’ acted by the 
Prince’s children.” In the following May, Prince Frederick William 
was born in Leicester House, “the midwife on the bed with the 
Princess, and Dr. Wilmot standing by,” and a group of ladies at a 
short distance. ‘I'he time was half an hour after midnight. “Then 
the Prince, the ladies, and some of us,” says Doddington, “ sat down to 
breakfast in the next room—then went to prayers, downstairs.” In 
June the christening took place, in Leicester House, the Bishop of 
Oxford officiating. ‘ Nobody of either sex was admitted into the 
room but the actual servants” (that is, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household) “ except Chief Justice Willes and Sir Luke Schaub.” 
Very curious were some of the holiday rejoicings on this occasion. For 
example, here is a “setting out” from Leicester House to make a day 
of it, on the 28th of June: “ Lady Middlesex ” (the Prince’s favourite), 
“Lord Bathurst Mr. Breton, and 1” (writes bubb) “ waited on their 
Royal Highnesses to Spitalfields, to see the manufactory of silk, and 
to Mr. Carr’s shop, in the morning. In the afternoon the same com- 
pany, with Lady Torrington‘in waiting, went in private coaches to 
Norwood Forest, to see a settlement of Gipsies. We returned and 
went to Bettesworth, the conjurer, in hackney coaches. . . Not finding 
him we went in search of the little Dutchman, but were disappointed ; 
and concluded the particularities of this day by supping with Mrs. 
Cannon, the Princess’s midwife.” Such was the condescension of . 
royalty and royalty’s servants in the last century! 

In March, of the following year, Bubb Doddington went to Leicester 
House. The Prince told him he “ had catched cold” and “ had been 
blooded.” It was the beginning of the end. Alternately a little 
better and much worse, and then greatly improved, &c., till the 
night of the 20th. ‘For half an hour before he was very cheerful, 
asked to see some of his friends, ate some bread-and-butter and drank 
coffee.” He was “suffocated” in a fit of coughing; “the breaking of 
an abscess in his side destroyed him. His physicians, Wilmot and 
Lee, knew nothing of his distemper. . . Their ignorance, or their 
knowledge, of his disorder, renders them equally inexcusable for not 
calling in other assistance.” How meanly this prince was buried, how 
shabbily every one, officially in attendance, was treated, are well known. 
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The only rag of state ceremony allowed this poor Royal Highness was, 
that his body went in one conveyance and his bowels in another— 
which was a compliment, no doubt, but hardly one to be thankful 
for. 

The widowed Princess remained in occupation of the mansion in 
which her husband had died. One of the pleasantest domestic 
pictures of Leicester House is given by Bubb Doddington, under date 
17th November, 1753: 


“The Princess sent for me to attend her between eight and nine o’clock. 
Iwent to Leicester House, expecting a small company and a little musick, 
but found nobody but her Royal Highness. She made me draw a stool 
and sit by the fireside. Soon after came in the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Edward, and then the Lady Augusta, all in an undress, and took their stools 
and sat round the fire with us. We continued talking of familiar occur- 
rences till between ten and eleven, with the ease and unreservedness and 
unconstraint, as if one had dropped into a sister’s house that had a family, 
to pass the evening. It is much to be wished that the Princes conversed 
familiarly with more people of a certain knowledge of the world.” 


The Princess, however, did not want for worldly knowledge. 
About this time the Princess Dowager of Wales was sitting pensive 
and melancholy, in a room in Leicester House, while the above two 
Princes were playing about her. Edward then said aloud to George, 
“ Brother, when we are men, you shall marry, and I will keep a mis- 


tress.” “ Be quiet, Eddy,” said his elder brother, “we shall have 
anger presently for your nonsense. There must be no mistresses at 
all.” The mother thereon bade them, somewhat sharply, learn their 
nouns and pronouns. “Can you tell me,” she asked Prince Edward, 
“what a pronoun is?’ “Of course I can,” replied the ingenuous 
youth ; “a pronoun is to a noun what a mistress is to a wife—a substi- 
tute and a representative.” 

The Princess of Wales continued to maintain a sober and dignified 
court at Leicester House, and at Carlton House also. She was by no 
means forgotten. Young and old rendered her full respect. One of 
the most singular processions crossed the Fields in January, 1756. 
Its object was to pay the homage of a first visit to the court of the 
Dowager Princess of Wales at Leicester House—the visitors being 
‘a newly-married young couple, the Hon. Mr. Spencer and the ex- 
Miss Poyntz (later Earl and Countess of Spencer). The whole party 
were contained in two carriages and a “sedan chair.” Inside the 
first were Earl Cowper and the bridegroom. Hanging on from 
behind were three footmen in state liveries. In the second carriage 
were the mother and sister of the bride, with similar human adorn- 
ments on the outside as with the first carriage. Last, and alone, of 
course, as became her state, in a new sedan, came the bride, in white 
and silver, as fine as brocade and trimming could make it. The chair 
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itself was lined with white satin, was preceded by a black page, and 
was followed by three gorgeous lackeys. Nothing ever was more 
brilliant than the hundred thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds worn 
by the bride except her own tears in her beautiful eyes when she 
first saw them and the begging letter of the lover which accompanied 
them. As he handed her from the chair, the bridegroom seemed 
scarcely less be-diamonded than the bride. His shoe-buckles alone- 
had those precious stones in them to the value of thirty thousand 
pounds. ‘They were decidedly a brilliant pair. Public homage never 
failed to be paid to the Princess. In June, 1763, Mrs. Harris writes 
to her son (afterwards first Lord Malmesbury) at Oxford: “I was 
yesterday at Leicester House, where there were more people than I 
thought had been in town.” In 1766 Leicester House was occupied 
by William Henry, Duke of Cumberland, the last royal resident of 
that historical mansion, which was ultimately demolished in the year 
1806. 

But there were as remarkable inhabitants of other houses as of 
Leicester House. In 1733 there came into the square a man about. 
whom the world more concerns itself than it does about William 
Henry, and that man is William Hogarth. 

There is no one whom we more readily or more completely identify 
with Leicester Square than Hogarth. He was born in the Old Bailey 
in 1697, close to old Leicester House, which, in Pennant’s days, was 
turned into a coach factory. His father was a schoolmaster, who is, 
perhaps, to be recognised in the following curious advertisement of the 
reign of Queen Anne: “At Hogarth’s Coffee House, in St. John’s Gate, 
the midway between Smithfield Bars and Clerkenwell, there will meet 
daily some learned gentlemen who speak Latin readily, where any 
gentleman that is either skilled in the language, or desirous to perfect 
himself in speaking thereof, will be welcome. The Master of the 
House, in the absence of others, being always ready to entertain 
gentlemen in that language.” It was in the above Queen’s reign that 
Hogarth went, bundle in hand, hope in his heart, and a good deal of 
sense and nonsense in his head, to Cranbourne Alley, Leicester Fields, 
where he was ’prentice bound to Ellis Gamble, the silver-plate 
engraver. There, among other and nobler works, Hogarth engraved 
the metal die for the first newspaper stamp (“one halfpenny ”) ever 
known in England. It was in Little Cranbourne Alley that Hogarth 
first set up for himself for a brief time, and left his sisters (it is sup- 
posed) to succeed him there as keepers of a “frock shop.” Hogarth 
studied in the street, as Garrick did, and there was no lack of masks. 
and faces in the little France and royal England of the Leicester 
Fields vicinity. Much as Sir James Thornhill disliked his daughter’s 
marriage with Hogarth, he helped the young couple to set up house: 
on the east side of Leicester Fields. Thornhill did not, at first, 
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account his son-in-law a painter. “They say he can’t paint,” said 
Mrs. Hogarth once. “ It’s a lie. Look at that!” as she pointed to one 
of his great works. Another day, as Garrick was leaving the house 
in the Fields, Ben Ives, Hogarth’s servant, asked him to step into the 
parlour. Ben showed David a head of Diana, done in chalks. The 
player and Hogarth’s man knew the model. “There, Mr. Garrick !” 
exclaimed Ives, “‘there’s a head! and yet they say my master can’t 
paint a portrait.” Garrick thought Hogarth had not succeeded in 
painting the player’s, whereupon the limner dashed a brush across 
the face and turned it against the wall. It never left Leicester 
Square till widow Hogarth gave it to widow Garrick. 

It was towards the close of Hogarth’s career that James Barry, 
from Cork—destined to make his mark in art—caught sight of a 
bustling, active, stout little man, dressed in a sky-blue coat, in Cran- 
bourne Alley, and recognising in him the Hogarth whom he almost 
worshipped, followed him down the east side of the square towards 
Hogarth’s house. The latter, however, the owner did not enter, for 
a fight between two boys was going on at the corner of Castle Street, 
and Hogarth, who, like the statesman Windham, loved to see such 
encounters, whether the combatants were boys or men, had joined in 
the fray. When Barry came up Hogarth was acting “second” to 
one of the young pugilists, patting him on the back, and giving such 
questionable aid in heightening the fray as he could furnish in such 
a, phrase as, “ Damn him if I would take it of him! At him again!” 
There is another version, which says that it was Nollekins who 
pointed out to Northcote the little man in the sky-blue coat, with the 
remark “ Look! that’s Hogarth !” 

Hogarth seems to have been one of the first to set his face against 
the fashion of giving vails to servants by forbidding his own to take 
them from guests. In those days, not only guests but those who came 
to a house to spend money, were expected to help to pay the wages of 
the servants for the performance of a duty which they owed to their 
master. It was otherwise with Hogarth in Leicester Square. “ When 
I sat to Hogarth” (Cole’s MSS. collections, quoted in Cunningham’s 
‘London,’) “the custom of giving vails to servants was not discon- 
tinued. On taking leave of the painter at the door I offered the 
servant a small gratuity, hut the man very politely refused it, telling 
me it would be as much as the loss of his place if his master knew 
it. This was so uncommon, and so liberal in a man of Hogarth’s 
profession at that time of day that it much struck me, as nothing of 
the kind had happened to me before.” 

Leicester Square will ever be connected with Hogarth at the Golden 
Head. It was not, at his going there, in a flourishing condition, but 
it improved. In the year 1735, in Seymour's ‘Survey,’ Leicester 
Fields are described as “a very handsome open square, railed about 
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and gravelled within. The buildings are very good and well inha~ 
bited, and frequented by the gentry. The north and west rows of 
buildings, which are in St. Anne’s parish, are the best (and may be 
said to be so still), especially the north, where is Leicester House, the 
seat of the Earl of Leicester; being a large building with a fair 
court before it for the reception of coaches, and a fine garden behind 
it; the south and east sides being in the parish of St. Martin’s.” 

Next to this house is another large house, built by Portman Sey- 
mour, Esq., which being “being laid into Leicester House, was in- 
habited by their present Majesties” (George the Second and Queen 
Caroline) “ when Prince and Princess of Wales.” It was then that it 
was called “the pouting place of princes.” Lisle Street is then 
described as coming out of Prince’s Street, and runs up to Leicester 
Garden wall. Both Lisle and Leicester Streets “ are large and well- 
built, and inhabited by gentry.” 

In 1737 the Country Journal, or Craftsman, for the 16th of 
April contained the following acceptable announcement: “ Leicester 
Fields is going to be fitted up in a very elegant manner, a new wall 
and rails to be erected all round, and a basin in the middle, after 
the manner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and to be done by a voluntary 
subscription of the inhabitants.” 

It was to Hogarth’s house Walpole went, in 1761, to see Hogarth’s 
portrait of Fox. Hogarth said he had promised Fox, if he would 
only sit as the painter liked, “‘ to make as good a picture as Vandyck 
or Rubens could.” Walpole was silent. “Why, now,” said the 
painter, “you think this very vain. Why should not a man tell 
the truth?” Walpole thought him mad, but Hogarth was sincere. 
When, after ridiculing the opinions of Freke the anatomist, some one 
said, “ But Freke holds you for as good a portrait-painter as Vandyck,” 
“There he’s right!” cried Hogarth. “ Andso, by G , I am—give 
me my time, and let me choose my subject.” 

If one great object of art be to afford pleasure, Hogarth has attained 
it, for he has pleased successive generations. If one great end of art 
be to afford instruction, Hogarth has shown himself well qualified, 
for he has reached that end ; he taught his contemporaries, and he 
continues teaching, and will continue to teach, through his works. 
But is the instruction worth having? Is the pleasure legitimate, 
wholesome, healthy pleasure? Without disparagement to a genius 
for all that was great in him and his productions, the reply to these 
questions may sometimes be in the negative. The impulses of the 
painter were not invariably of noble origin. It is said that the first 
undoubted sign he gave of having a master-hand arose from his poor 
landlady asking him for a miserable sum which he owed her for rent. 
In his wrath he drew her portrait in caricatura. Men saw that it 
was clever, but vindictive. 
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There is no foundation for the story which asserts of George the 
Second, that he professed no love for poetry or painting. This king 
has been pilloried and pelted, so to speak, with the public contempt 
for having an independent, and not unjustifiable, opinion of the cele- 
brated picture, the ‘March to Finchley.’ Hogarth had the imper- 
tinence to ask permission that he might dedicate the work to the King, 
and the latter observed, with some reason, that the fellow deserved to 
be picketed for his insolence. When this picture was presented as 
worthy of royal patronage, rebellion was afoot and active in the north 
(1745). The Guards were sent thither, and Hogarth’s work describes 
them setting out on their first stage to Finchley. The whole descrip- 
tion or representation is a gross caricature of the brave men (though 
they may have sworn as terribly then as they did in Flanders) whose 
task was to save the kingdom from a great impending calamity. All 
that is noble is kept out of sight, all that is degrading to the subject, 
with some slight exceptions, is forced on the view and memory of the 
spectator. It has been urged by way of apology for this clever but 
censurable work, that it was not painted at the moment of great 
popular excitement, but subsequently. This is nothing to the purpose. 
What is to the purpose is, that Hogarth represented British soldiers 
as a drunken, skulking, thieving, cowardly horde of ruffians, who must 
be, to employ an cft-used phrase, more terrible to their friends than 
their enemies. The painter may have been as good a Whig as the 
King himself, but he manifested bad taste in asking George the Second 
to show favour to such a subject ; and he exhibited worse taste still in 
dedicating it to the king of Prussia, as a patron of the arts. Hogarth 
was not disloyal, perhaps, as Wilkes charged him with being, for 
issuing the print of this picture; but it is a work that, however far 
removed from the political element now, could not have afforded much 
gratification to the loyal when it was first exhibited. 

Hogarth died in Leicester Square in 1764, and was buried at Chis- 
wick. There was an artist on the opposite side of the square who 
saw the funeral from his window, and who had higher views of art 
than Hogarth. 

Towards the close of Hogarth’s career Joshua Reynolds took pos- 
session of a house on the west side of Leicester Square. In the year 
in which George the Third ascended the throne (1760) Reynolds set 
up his famous chair of state for his patrons in this historical square. 

It has been said that Reynolds, in the days of his progressive 
triumphs in Leicester Square, thought continually of the glory of his 
being one day placed by the side of Vandyck and Rubens, and that 
he entertained no envious idea of being better than Hogarth, Gains- 
borough, and his old master, Hudson. Reynolds, nevertheless, served 
all three in much the same way that Dryden served Shakespeare ; 
namely, he disparaged quite as extensively as he praised them. 
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Hogarth, on the east side of Leicester Square, felt no local accession 
of honour when Reynolds set up his easel on the western side. The 
new comer was social, the old settler “kept himself to himself,” as 
the wise saw has it. “Study the works of the great masters for 
ever,” was, we are told, the utterance of Sir Oracle on the west side. 
From the east came Hogarth’s utterance, in the assertion, “ There is 
only one school, and Nature is the mistress of it.” For Reynolds's 
judgment Hogarth had a certain contempt. “The most ignorant 
people about painting,” he said to Walpole, “are the painters them- 
selves. There's Reynolds, who certainly has genius ; why, but t’other 
day, he offered a hundred pounds for a picture that I would not hang 
in my cellar.” Hogarth undoubtedly qualified his sense with some 
nonsense: “Talk of sense, and study, and all that; why, it is owing 
to the good sense of the English that they have not painted better.” 
It was at one of Reynolds's suppers in the square that an incident 
took place which aroused the wit-power of Johnson. The rather 
plain sister of the artist had been called upon by the company, after 
supper, as the custom was, to give a toast. She hesitated, and was 
accordingly required, again according to custom, to give the ugliest 
man she knew. In a moment the name of Oliver Goldsmith dropped 
from her lips, and immediately, a sympathising lady on the opposite 
side of the table rose and shook hands with Miss Reynolds across the 
table. Johnson had heard the expression, and had also marked the 
pantomimic performance of sympathy, and he capped both by a 
remark which set the table in a roar, and which was to an effect which 
cut smartly in three ways. ‘“ Thus,” said he, “the ancients, on the 
commencements of their friendships, used to sacrifice a beast betwixt 
them.” The affair ends prettily. A few days after the ‘ Traveller’ 
was published Johnson read it aloud from beginning to end to de- 
lighted hearers, of whom Miss Reynolds wasone. As Johnson closed 
the book she emphatically remarked, “ Well, I never more shall think 
Dr. Goldsmith ugly.” Miss Reynolds, however, did not get over her 
idea. Her brother painted the portrait of the new poet, in the Octagon 
Room in the square ; the mezzotinto engraving of it was speedily all 
over the town. Miss Reynolds (who, it has been said, used herself 
to paint portraits with such exact imitation of her brother’s defects 
and avoidance of his beauties, that everybody but himself laughed at 
them), thought it marvellous that so much dignity could have been 
given to the poet’s face and yet so strong a likeness be conveyed ; for 
“Dr. Goldsmith’s cast of countenance,” she proceeds to inform us, 
“and indeed his whole figure from head to foot, impressed every one 
at first sight with the idea of his being a low mechanic ; particularly, 
I believe, a journeyman tailor.” This belief was founded on what 
Goldsmith had himself once said. Coming ruffled into Reynolds's 
drawing-room, Goldsmith angrily referred to an insult which his 
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sensitive nature fancied had been put upon him at a neighbouring 
coffee-house, by ‘‘a fellow who,” said Goldsmith, “ took me, I believe, 
for a tailor.” ‘The company laughed more or less demonstratively, 
and rather confirmed than dispelled the supposition. 

Poor Goldsmith’s weaknesses were a good deal played upon by that 
not too polite company. One afternoon, Burke and a young Irish 
officer, O’Moore, were crossing the Square to Reynolds's house to 
dinner. They passed a group who were gaping at, and making ad- 
miring remarks upon some samples of beautiful foreign husseydom, 
who were looking out of the windows of one of the hotels. Goldsmith 
was at the skirt of the group, looking on. Burke said to O’Moore, as 
they passed him unseen, “ Look at Goldsmith; by-and-bye, at 
Reynolds’s you will see what I make of this.” At the dinner, Burke 
treated Goldsmith with such coolness, that Oliver at last asked for an 
explanation. Burke readily replied that his manner was owing to 
the monstrous indiscretion on Goldsmith’s part, in the Square, of which 
Burke and Mr. O’Moore had been the witnesses. Poor Goldsmith 
asked in what way he had been so indiscreet ? 

“ Why,” answered Burke, “did you not exclaim, on looking up at 
those women, what stupid beasts the crowd must be for staring with 
such admiration at those painted Jezabels, while a man of your talent 
passed by unnoticed ?”—“ Surely, my dear friend,” cried Goldsmith, 
horror-struck, “I did not say so !’-—“If you had not said so,” retorted 
Burke, “ how should I have known it ?’—* That's true,” answered 
Goldsmith, with great humility; “I am very sorry; it was very 
foolish! I do recollect that something of the kind passed through my 
mind, but I did not think I had uttered it !” 

It is a pity that Sir Joshua never records the names of his own 
guests ; but his parties were so much swelled by invitations given on 
the spur of the moment, that it would have been impossible for him to 
set down beforehand more than the nucleus of his scrambling and 
unceremonious, but most enjoyable, dinners. Whether the famous 
Leicester Square dinners deserved to be called enjoyable, is a question 
which any one may decide for himself, after reading the accounts 
given of them at a period when the supervision of Reynolds’s sister, 
Frances, could no longer be given to them. The table, made to hold 
seven or eight, was often made to hold twice the number. When 
tho guests were at last packed, the deficiency of knives, forks, 
plates, and glasses made itself felt. very one called, as he wanted, 
for bread, wine, or beer, and lustily, or there was little chance of 
being served. 

There had once, Courtenay says, been sets of decanters and 
glasses provided to furnish the table and enable the guests to help 
themselves. These had gone the way of all glass, and had not been 
replaced ; but though the dinner might be careless and inelegant, and 
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the servants awkward and too few, Courtenay admits that their short- 
comings only enhanced the singular pleasure of the entertainment. 
The wine, cookery, and dishes were but little attended to; nor was the 
fish or venison ever talked of or recommended. Amidst the convivial, 
animated bustle of his guests, Sir Joshua sat perfectly composed ; pro- 
tected partly by his deafness, partly by his equanimity ; always atten- 
tive, by help of his trumpet, to what was said, never minding what 
was eaten or drunk, but leaving every one to scramble for himself. 
Peers, temporal and spiritual, statesmen, physicians, lawyers, actors, 
_ men of letters, painters, musicians, made up the motley group, “and 
played their parts,” says Courtenay, “ without dissonance or discord.” 
Dinner was served precisely at five, whether all the company had 
arrived or not. Sir Joshua never kept many guests waiting for one, 
whatever his rank or consequence. “ His friends and intimate acquaint- 
ance,” concludes Courtenay, “ will ever love his memory, and will ever 
regret those social hours and the cheerfulness of that irregular, con- 
vivial table, which no one has attempted to revive or imitate, or was 
indeed qualified to supply.” 

Reynolds had a room in which his copyists, his pupils, and his 
drapery-men worked. Among them was one of the cleverest and most 
unfortunate of artists. Seldom is the name of Peter Toms now heard, 
but he once sat in Hudson’s studio with young Reynolds, and in the 
studio of Sir Joshua, as the better artist’s obedient humble servant ; 
that is to say, he painted his employer's draperies, and probably a good 
deal more, for Toms was a very fair portrait painter. Peter worked 
too for various other great artists, and a purchaser of any picture of 
that time cannot be certain whether much of it is not from Toms’ 
imitative hand. Peter's lack of original power did not keep him out 
of the Royal Academy, though in his day he was but a second-class 
artist. He belonged, too, to the Herald’s Office, as the painters of the 
Tudor period often did, and after filling in the canvasses of his masters 
in England, he went to Ireland on his own account and reliance on 
the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Northumberland. 
Toms, however, found that the Irish refused to submit their physiogno- 
mies to his limning, and. he waited for them to change their opinion 
of him in vain. Finally, he lost heart and hope. His vocation was 
gone; but in the London garret within which he took refuge he 
seems to have given himself a chance for life or death. Pencil 
in one hand and razor in the other, he made an effort to paint 
a picture, and apparently failed in accomplishing it, for he swept 
the razor across his throat, and was found the next morning stark 
dead by the side of the work which seems to have smitten him with 
despair. 

Reynolds saw the ceremony of proclaiming George the Third king 
in front of Savile House, where the monarch had resided while he was 
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Prince of Wales. Into his own house ‘came and went, for years, all 
the lofty virtues, vices, and rich nothingnesses of Reynolds’s time, to 
be painted. From his window he looked with pride on his gaudy 
carriage (the Seasons, limned on the panels, were by his own drapery 
man, Catton), in which he used to send hissister out for a daily drive. 
From the same window he saw Savile House gutted by the “No 
Popery” rioters of 1780; fire has since swept all that was left of 
Page’s house on the north side of the Square; and in 1787 Reynolds 
looked on a newcomer *to the Fields, Lawrence, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, who set up his easel against Sir Joshua’s, but who was not 
then strong enough to make such pretence. Some of the most cha- 
racteristic groups of those days were to be seen clustered round the 
itinerant quack doctors—fellows who lied with a power that Orton, 
Luie, and even the “coachers” of Luie, might envy. Leicester Square, 
in Reyno'ds’s days alone, would furnish matter for two or three 
volumes. We have only space to say further of Sir Joshua, that he 
died here in 1792, lay in state in Somerset House, and that as the 
funeral procession was on its way to St. Paul’s (with its first part in 
the Cathedral before the last part was clear of Somerset House), one 
of the occupants in one of the many mourning coaches said to a com- 
panion, “ There is now, sir, a fine opening for a portrait-painter.” 

While Reynolds was “ glorifying” the Fields, that is to say, about 
the year 1783, John Hunter, the great anatomist, enthroned science 
in Leicester Square. His house, nearly opposite Reynolds's, was next 
door to that once occupied by Hogarth, on the east side, but north of 
the painter’s dwelling. Hunter was then fifty-five years old. Like 
his eminent brother, William, John Hunter had a very respectable 
amount of self-appreciation : quite justifiably. 

The governing body of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital had failed, 
through ignorance or favouritism, to recognise his ability and to 
reward his assiduity. But John Hunter was of too noble a spirit to 
be daunted or even depressed; and St. George’s Hospital honoured 
itself by bestowing on him the modest office of house-surgeon. It 
was thirty years after this that John Hunter settled himself in 
Leicester Square. There he spent three thousand pounds in the 
erection of a building in the rear of his house for the reception of 
a collection in comparative anatomy. Before this was completed he 
spent upon it many thousands of pounds,—it is said ninety thousand 
guineas! With him to work was to live. Dr. Garthshore entered 
the museum in the Square early one morning, and found Hunter 
already busily occupied. ‘Why, John,” said the physician, “you 
are always at work!” “I am,” replied the surgeon; “and when 
I am dead you will not meet very soon with another John Hunter!” 
He accused his great brother William of claiming the merit of sur- 
gical discoveries which John had made; and when a friend, talking 
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to him, at his door in the Square, on his ‘ Treatise on the Teeth,’ 
remarked that it would be answered by medical men simply to make 
their names known, Hunter rather unhandsomely observed: “ Aye, 
we have all of us vermin that live upon us.” Lavater took correct 
measure of the famous surgeon when he remarked, on seeing the portrait 
of Hunter: “That is the portrait of a man who thinks for himself!” 

After John Hunter's death his collection was purchased by Govern- 
ment for fifteen thousand pounds. It was removed from Leicester 
Square to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to the College of Surgeons, where it 
still forms a chief portion of the anatomical and pathological museum 
in that institution. The site of the Hunterian Museum in Leicester 
Square has been swallowed up by the Alhambra, where less profit- 
able study of comparative anatomy may now be made by all who are 
interested in such pursuit. A similar destiny followed the other 
Hunterian Museum—that established by William Hunter, in Great 
Windmill Street, at the top of the Haymarket, where he built an 
amphitheatre and museum, with a spacious dwelling-house attached. 
In the dwelling-house Joanna Baillie passed some of her holiday 
and early days in London. She came from her native Scottish heath, 
and the only open moor like unto it where she could snatch a 
semblance of fresh air was the neighbouring inclosure of Leicester 
Square! William Hunter left his gigantic and valuable collection to 
his nephew, Dr. Baillie, for thirty years, to pass then to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where William himself had studied divinity, before 
the results of freedom of thought (both the Hunters would think for 
themselves) induced him to turn to the study of medicine. The 
Hunterian Museum in Windmill Street, after serving various pur- 
poses, became known as the Argyll Rooms, where human anatomy (it 
is believed) is still liberally exhibited under magisterial license and 
the supervision of a severely moral police. 

Leicester Square has been remarkable for its exhibitions. Richardson, 
the fire-eater, exhibited privately at Leicester House in 1672. A cen- 
tury later there was a public exhibition on that spot of quite another 
quality. The proprietor was Sir Ashton Lever, a Lancashire gentleman, 
educated at Oxford. As a country squire he formed and possessed the 
most extensive and beautiful aviary in the kingdom. Therewith, Sir 
Ashton collected animals and curiosities from all quarters of the world. 
This was the nucleus of the “museum” subsequently brought to 
Leicester Fields. Among the curiosities was a striking likeness of 
George the Third “cut in cannel coal ;” also Indian-ink drawings and 
portraits ; baskets of flowers cut in paper, and wonderful for their 
accuracy ; costumes of all ages and nations, and a collection of warlike 
‘weapons which disgusted a timid beholder, who describes them in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (May, 1773) as “ desperate, diabolical instru- 
ments of destruction, invented, no doubt, by the devil himself.” Soon 
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after this, this wonderful collection was exhibited in Leicester House. 
There was a burst of wonder, as Pennant calls it, for a little while 
after the opening; but the ill-cultivated world soon grew indifferent 
to being instructed ; and Sir Ashton got permission, with some diffi- 
culty, from Parliament, to dispose of the whole collection by lottery. 
Sir William Hamilton, Baron Dimsdale, and Mr. Pennant stated to the 
Committee of the House of Commons that they had never seen a col- 
lection of such inestimable value. “Sir Ashton Lever’s lottery 
tickets,” says an advertisement of the 28th of January, 1785, “ are 
now on sale at Leicester House every day (Sundays excepted), from 
Nine in the morning till Six in the evening, at One Guinea each ; and 
as each ticket will admit four persons, either together or separately, to 
view the Museum, no one will hereafter be admitted but by the 
Lottery Tickets, excepting those who have already annual admission.” 
It is added that the whole was to be disposed of owing “to the 
very large sum expended in making it, and not from the deficiency of 
the daily receipts (as is generally imagined), which have annually in- 
creased ; the average amount for the last three years being 1833J. per 
annum.” It sounds odd that a “ concern” is got rid of because it was 
yearly growing more profitable ! 

Thirty-six thousand guinea-tickets were offered for sale. Only 
eight thousand were sold. Of these Mr. Parkinson purchased two, 
and with one of those two acquired the whole collection, against the 
other purchasers and the twenty-two thousand chances held by Sir 
Ashton. Mr. Parkinson built an edifice for his valuable prize in 
Blackfriars Road, and for years, one of the things to be done was “to 
go to the Rotunda.” In 1806, the famous museum was dispersed by 
auction. The Surrey Institution next occupied the premises, which 
subsequently became public drinking-rooms and meeting place for 
tippling patriots, who would fain destroy the Constitution of England 
as well as their own. 

But “man or woman, good my lord,” let whosoever may be named 
in connection with Leicester Square, there is one who must not be 
omitted, namely, Miss Linwood. Penelope worked at her needle to no 
valuable purpose. Miss Linwood was more like Arachne in her work, 
and something better in her fortune. The dyer’s daughter of Colo- 
phon chose for her subjects the various loves of Jupiter with various 
ladies whom poets and painters have immortalized ; and grew so proud 
of her work that, for challenging Minerva to do better, the goddess 
changed her into a spider. The Birmingham lady plied her needle 
from the time she could hold one till the time her ancient hand lost 
its cunning. At thirteen she worked pictures in worsted better than 
some artists could paint them. No needlework, ancient or modern, 
ever equalled (if experts may be trusted) the work of this lady, who 
found time to do as much as if she had not to fulfil, as she did faith- 
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fully, the duties of a boarding-school mistress. King, Queen, Court, 
and “Quality” generally visited Savile House, Leicester Fields, where 
Miss Linwood’s works were exhibited, and were profitable to the 
exhibitor to the very last. They were, for the most part, copies of 
great pictures by great masters, modern as well as ancient. Among 
them was a Carlo Dolci, valued at three thousand guineas. Miss 
Linwood, in her later days, retired to Leicester, but she used to come 
up annually to look at her own Exhibition. It had been open about 
half a century when the lady, in her ninetieth year, caught cold on 
her journey, and died of it at Leicester in 1844. She left her Carlo 
Dole: to Queen Victoria. Her other works, sold by auction, barely 
realised a thousand pounds; but the art of selling art by auction was 
not then discovered. 

In 1788, a middle-aged Irishman, from county Meath, named 
Robert Barker, got admission to Reynolds, to show him a half-circle 
view from the Calton Hill, near Edinburgh, which Barker had painted 
in water-colours on the spot. The poor but accomplished artist had 
been unsuccessful as a portrait painter in Dublin and Edinburgh. 
But he had studied perspective closely, an idea had struck him, and 
he came with it to Reynolds. The latter admired, but thought it 
impracticable. The Irishman thought otherwise. Barker exhibited 
circular views from nature, in London and also in the provinces, 
with indifferent success. At last, in 1793, on part of the old site 
of Leicester House, a building arose which was called the Panorama, 
and in which was exhibited a view of the Russian fleet at Spithead. 
The spectator was on board a ship in the midst of the scene and the 
view was all around him. King George and Queen Charlotte led the 
fashionable world to this most original exhibition. For many years 
there was a succession} of magnificent views of foreign capitals, tracts 
of country, ancient cities, polar regions, battles, &c., exhibited ; and 
“Have you been to the new panorama?” was as naturally a spring 
question as “‘ Have you been tothe Academy?” or the Opera? The 
exhibition of the ‘Stern Realities of Waterloo’ alone realised a little 
fortune, and ‘ Pandemonium,’ painted by Mr. Henry Selous, was one 
of the latest of the great successes. 

At the north-east corner of Leicester Square, the Barkers, father 
and son, achieved what is called “a handsome competency.” At the 
death of the latter, Robert Burford succeeded him, and, for a time, did 
well; but “Fashion” wanted a new sensation. The panoramas in 
Leicester Square and the Strand, admirable as they were, ceased to 
draw the public; and courteous, lady-like, little Miss Burford, the 
proprietress, was compelled to withdraw, utterly shipwrecked. She 
used to receive her visitors like a true lady welcoming thorough ladies 
and gentlemen. This end was sad indeed. The last heard of this 
aged gentlewoman was that she was enduring life by needle-work, 
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rarely got and scantily paid, in a lodging, the modest rent of which, 
duly paid, kept her short of necessary food. An attempt was made to 
obtain her election to the “ United Kingdom Beneficent Association,” 
but with what result, we are unable to record. 

Shadows of old Leicester Square figures come up in crowds, de- 
manding recognition. They must be allowed to pass—to make a 
‘march past,” as it were; as they glide by, we take note of Mira- 
beau and Marat, Holcroft, Opie, Edmund Kean, and Mulready, with 
countless others, to indite the roll of whose names alone would require 
a supplementary number of Tempie Bar. 


Nore.—A ‘History of Leicester Square, its Royal, Literary, and Artistic 
Celebrities, from the Time of Queen Elizabeth to the present Day,’ is about 
to be published, we hear, by Messrs. Bickers & Son of Leicester Square. 
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Cuapter IY. 


Tue next morning is fine and sunny, as all mornings ought to be in 
the country. 

“We might do a little gunning after lunch,” says Anderson at 
breakfast. ‘‘ There’s about half a day left, if any of you fellows care 
for it.” 

“We're all going to look at the course this morning,” says Kitty. 

“Tye been staying here a week, and I believe we’ve been over the 
course every day of it,” interposes Miss Browne in an aside to Dudley, 
to whom a cruel fate has, as usual, assigned a place at her side. 

“ How are we to get there?” asks Mrs. Ridley Scott, whose legs are 
dancing and not walking ones, as all the world knows. 

“We'll put you up upon something, Mrs. Scott,” says Anderson. 
“There’s your old friend the Don at your service. Kitty will ride 
with you. Anybody else care for a mount? De Wint ?” 

Sensation on the part of Gresley, Naires, and myself. 

“By Jove!” mutters Naires, “ De Wint’s not the man to scratch 
when he knows there’s a lot of money laid out on him.” 

“Oh, do come, Mr. De Wint,” cries little Mrs, Ridley, “and we'll 
have another race over the common. Do you remember, Kitty, how 
shamefully Mr. De Wint treated me last year on Punchestown ?” 

“Thanks, old fellow,” says De Wint, giving an almost imper- 
ceptible glance across at Naires and me. “I know what Mrs. Scott 
is when she gets on to a bit of turf, and I don’t care to bucket another 
of your horses, like we did then. Besides, Punchestown would find 
he'd got a pound or two up more than he had last year.” 

Which rank but gallant falsehood De Wint utters without moving 
a muscle of his mahogany countenance, to the complete bewilderment 
of little Mrs. Scott, and, in fact, of Anderson also, who, however, sees 
there is something more in this than meets the ear, so refrains from 
arguing the point. 

“ Jackson will ride Punchestown, then,” he says. “ Miss Browne, 
I beg your pardon, upon my soul. What would you like to do?” 

“You owe me some reparation for overlooking me so completely,” 
says Laura good-humouredly ; “ but I will heap coals of fire upon your 
head by letting you drive me in the dog-cart yourself.” 

At this amazing turn of the tables, which has altogether escaped 
our calculation, Naires and I exchange looks of consternation. 
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“Tt’ll foul the whole thing if she doesn’t want him to go,” whispers 
Naires, who is sitting next to me. “What is she driving at now? 
She made such a point of Pater taking her before. She can’t have 
forgotten, can she ?” 

“ She never forgets anything,” I answer, in the same subdued tones. 
“ But she may have changed her mind.” 

De Wint lifts his eyebrows a hair’s breadth, but keeps his eyes 
steadily fixed on his plate. 

“ Nothing I should like better,” says Jack cheerfully. Perhaps he 
feels bound to humour Laura’s fancies more than he might otherwise 
feel inclined to do, as she really took some trouble to get him the 
place. Besides, he is rather fond of her. She amuses him, and 
Jack’s taste was never over fastidious at any time. I confide this to 
Naires, who receives it with some irritation. 

“ There’s a limit to humouring the fancies of any woman,’ he says, 
with asperity ; “and I should draw it at endangering a man’s neck.” 

“ Bar one,” I say, looking across at De Wint. 

“What did we say we'd put in the cart?” Anderson asks; “the 
horse or” 

“ You said that pretty little mare,” says Miss Browne. “ Don’t you 
remember ?” 

“The Leitrim filly. I wish you'd reminded me that you wished to 
go before. I'd have had her galloped a bit this morning ; I know no 
more how she'll go than you do, but I don’t much expect she'll take to 
it very kindly.” 

* All the better,” says Laura, recklessly. “We shall have some 
fun then. Let us go and break our necks.” 

“Td rather postpone that till after to-morrow,” says Jack, good- 
humouredly. 

“The filly has been in the shafts before, hasn’t she?” asks the 
ingenuous Naires. 

“She was put in them once, to my knowledge,” answers Jack. 

“ How did she go ?” 

“JT think she would go very well,” interposes Kitty, who is going 
to put on her habit; “but unfortunately she came to signal grief on 
that occasion.” 

“ Met a traction engine in full blast coming along the road,” inter- 
rupts Jack; “turned round, tried to bolt, backed into a ditch, and 
then set to work to kick the cart to pieces.” 

“J think you’re very foolish to go,” says Kitty, who rarely argues a 
point, especially with Anderson. “If the filly runs you up a bank 
Laura will be pitched out, to a dead certainty, and it’s just a chance 
whether she will clear the wheel, even if the cart doesn’t turn over on 
the top of her.” 

“Tm in for it now, at all events,” says Jack, shrugging his shoulders ; 
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“unless any man would like to sacrifice himself instead. Laura will 
have to answer for it if the Quadroon is struck out of all her engage- 
ments this afternoon. Anybody like to come and have a look at the 
mare ?” 

We all go, of course, and on our return find Mrs. Ridley Scott has 
reappeared in the neatest of costumes, with just a little sowpgon of 
yellow somewhere about her throat that appeals more to the imagi- 
nation than the eye. Very handsome woman, Mrs. Ridley Scott, 
requiring just a faint shadow of orange lurking in the distance to 
show her off properly. Big black eyes, rich complexion, even teeth, 
goes like a bird across country; and a capital, unaffected, good little 
woman as ever breathed. 

Kitty’s get up is neat, but without detriment to Mrs. Scott, who 
carries off that sort of thing well, and even seemed to require it, a 
trifle quieter. All women who have any pretensions to good looks 
look their best in their habits; the others would do well to eschew 
that garment as if it were the shirt of Nessus. 

“Let us stop and see them off,” says little Mrs. Scott. 

“T wish Laura would not be so rash,” says Kitty, flicking the tiniest 
boot with the neatest little whip in the world. Another minute, and 
down comes the little authoress, the tip of whose nose is nearly all 
that is visible of her over the collar of a huge sealskin. She seems 
in high glee at the prospect of an adventure, and chatters gaily to 
Gresley, who is lounging in front with a cigar. 

Round comes the cart, a groom at the filly’s head and Anderson 
driving. The filly is a tall, weedy brown, with a magnificent fore- 
hand, but thighs let down that look like galloping. She fretted 
herself almost into a lather during the few seconds she stood at the 
door, and went off, feeling her bit in a way that looked like mischief 
if she could get a steady pull at it. 

“Lost our money, by Jove!” says Gresley, discontentedly, “and 
without the ghost of a fight for it. Poorest thing I ever saw in my 
life. Can’t make it out at all. I never knew Laura give in without 
a tussle before, and I know she'd set her heart on making De Wint 
drive her, out of sheer opposition, and because he’d said he wouldn’t.”” 

“T give it up,” says Naires ; “and yet I thought there was a look in 
her eye when we were talking about it that meant something. Well, if 
we are to meet them at the course I suppose we ought to be starting. 
Better take a stretcher with us to pick up the killed and wounded, 
hadn’t we?—though I’m not at all sure now that I shall care to go at all.” 

We are not long after them, and as Mrs. Scott insists as usual 
on going a tearing pace the whole time, we soon catch up and pass 
the dog-cart, to the exasperation of the filly and the intense delight 
of Laura, who evidently thinks the adventure is about to happen. 

“Frightfully foolhardy young woman,” says little Mrs. Scott, who 
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is hugely disappointed that neither Kitty nor I will accept her chal- 
lenge to a race round the course. 

“Tf there was any one to give me a lead, how I should like to have 
a shy at that post and rails! The hounds have never been this way 
ence. Will this horse jump timber, Kitty ? 

“ Not unless you give him a good reason why he should,” says 
Kitty laughing. “If you like to come towards Wetwood we may fall 
in with the hounds; they are running that way, I heard, a short time 
before we started.” 

So to Wetwood we go, but we do not fall in with the hounds, and 
Mrs. Scott obviously feels that she has wasted a day. 

For my part, if she knew what we were going to do, which she most 
certainly did, and did not like it, I cannot think why she came. She 
is a charming little woman, and amusing ; but there are times in the 
life of every man when he is apt to think even the most charming 
and amusing little women just a wee bit in the way. 

On our return we find Dudley waiting for us in the hall with a 
portentous countenance, that prepares me at any rate to hear the most 
frightful, if not fatal, tidings. 

He hardly waits till he has driven me into the dining-room before 
he begins. 

« By heaven, Jackson !” he says, “that woman has done us after all! 
Upon my soul, I believe she is aided and abetted by the devil.” 

“ What are you raving about?” I asked, laying down my knife and 
fork, and staring at him. “ Didn’t I see her go off from the door with 
Anderson with my own eyes ?” 

“And didn’t I see her come back with De Wint with mine?” 
zesponds Dudley, exhaustedly. “I swear the human mind is inca- 
pable of comprehending the guilefulness of that woman when she 
has her unholy ends to compass.” 

“The deuce you did!” I cry, amazed. ‘“ How did she manage it ?” 

“Very simply,” says Dudley; “ that’s the most riling part of the 
business. She's a woman of too great a mind to indulge in a waste- 
ful expenditure of resources, confound her! They’ve only been back 
about half an hour, the filly dead beat, and Pater lifted out of the 
cart in a state of insensibility.” 

“ Stop chaffing,” I say, “and tell me how it all happened.” 

“When they got to the course,” says Dudley, “ they found us all 
there, with every means and appliance to pick up the pieces and 
bring them home. Anderson got down to look at the water-jump— 
{they hadn’t a groom with them; Laura insisted on going without ; 
that was part of the dodge, of course.) ‘ One of you hold the filly a 
minute,’ says Anderson, jumping down. 

“Gresley and I rather hang back, and De Wint comes to the 
rescue and stands at the filly’s head. 
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“ Anderson is no sooner started than Laura begins to hollo after 
him, to know whether she may not go back and along the other side 
of the hedge, so as to see the jump herself (for about the fiftieth time 
I should think). Anderson says yes, of course. So then she says, ‘ Mr. 
De Wint will take the reins for five minutes. You knowI can’t drive 
myself.” So De Wint gets up. I don’t see how he could help it, for 
Gresley and I had gone on with Anderson, thinking it was all right, 
and Naires never started after all.” 

And then I say, “I suppose she gave the filly a cut with the whip 
and she bolted with them? Was that it?” 

“Not a bit of it,” says Dudley. “ But the fact was, she'd picked a 
quarrel with Anderson on the way there, on purpose, of course—you 
know they do have the most tremendous shindies sometimes—and 
when he was once out of the cart, he said hed be damned if he’d 
ever get in again. They had a regular row on the ground, and Ander- 
son said that if De Wint wouldn’t drive the cart back he'd go home 
and send one of the grooms; and De Wint, not being on those 
intimate terms which admit of personal insults and all that sort of 
thing, in which Laura and Jack freely indulge when they have their 
periodical explanations, had to give in, and not only to give in, but 
look as if he liked it. He’s been in a rabid state ever since they 
came home—swearing horribly in unknown tongues, and breathing out 
threatenings against the Browne. If we can’t keep them apart while 
she’s in this state of ungodly élation over her wickedness, I believe 
he'll fall upon her and kill her in one of his paroxysms.” 

 J’ll keep the peace,” I say boastfully. “She promised to teli mo 
about that poor fellow Armstrong. Must be rather interesting, I 
should think. I should like to hear it.” 

“Tf she didn’t romance so freely so should I,” he says; “but ag 
it is, it’s a sheer waste of time listening to anything she says.” 

“We shan’t do much amongst the rocketers this afternoon,” I say. 
“ It’s beginning to rain ; besides, its getting late. Where is everybody ?” 

“Tn the drawing-room.” 

So to the drawing-room we go; and as we enter shrieks of laughter 
receive a momentary check, and then burst forth again. 

“Miss Browne is sitting in the middle of the room, relating most 
probably the history of her drive, to which De Wint, installed on an 
opposition sofa, is listening, with his brown face discharged of all 
expression. 

The authoress’s little fat sides are convulsed at the wit of her own 
jokes. Lady Elizabeth has arrived at the tearful stage of enjoyment, 
and is protesting feebly that “she never did—she is quite sure she 
never did.” 

“ There’s something very good going on, isn’t there?” I say to Kitty, 
whose laughter has warmed her delicate cheeks by a shade or two. 
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“TI was very nearly sending for you and Mr. Dudley,” she says 
mischievously. ‘ You'd never forgive me if you knew what capital 
stories you had missed.” 

“You little Paddy,” says Anderson, who has apparently quite re- 
covered his equanimity, “I won’t allow Laura to be laughed at by 
anybody but myself. If we can only get that fellow Ben Oli to 
come back with us from Cherrington to-morrow, we shall have first- 
rate entertainment. He’s a most obnoxious beast, and it’s killing to 
see Laura trotting him out. You could put him up fora night, couldn’t 
you, Kitty ?” 

“T never knew what a compliment it was to be invited to stay with 
Anderson till now,” murmurs Dudley,dreamily. “Pleasant thing, to 
know that he asks half his guests to trot the other half out, for the 
amusement of the rest, isn’t it ? Wish I knew which lot I belonged to.” 

“You'll be able to put him up to-morrow,” I say with desperate 
resolution. “There'll be my room, you know.” 

“ No such luck as getting rid of you for another week at least,” 
says Jack. “Do you know, Dudley, he came for a week when we 
were in Scotland and stayed two months? Kitty has called him ‘ the 
lodger’ ever since. We were obliged to go abroad at last to get rid 
of him.” 

“A gross libel,’ I say; “but I really must be off to-morrow after 
the race. 1’ll go down by the mail.” 

“ Kitty won’t hear of it, will you, old lady?” says Jack, leaning 
over the back of her chair, and playfully tickling her throat with a 
spill. 

“We have had one or two quarrels about it already,” says that 
most charming of women, lifting her blue eyes to mine for a moment. 
“ He pretended, at one time, he was going away to-day ; but, knowing 
his habits, I did not attempt to argue the point, and, you see, here he 
is still.” 

* But you won't be able to put the other man up unless I clear 
out,” I remonstrate, “and then you'll lose the fun of seeing him 
baited.” 

“There's poor Armstrong’s room,” says Jack; “ but Kitty never 
will put any one in that. The servants here swear it’s haunted by 
the poor fellow’s ghost, and Kitty’s the most superstitious little girl 
in Christendom.” 

“Ts that the room you told me about?” I asked. “Is there really 
a story attached to it ?” 

“Don’t tell me, if it’s a ghost story!” cries Dudley. “It'll get 
upon my nerves to that extent, if you do, that you'll have to take it 
in turns to sit up with me all night.” 

“T’m not superstitious, you bad boy,” says Kitty, colouring like a 
rose ; “ but I do think it would be most dreadful to sleep in the very 
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room, the very bed even, where the poor man ”—— and her blue eyes 
and grave face finish the sentence. 

“For the matter of that,” says Jack, with disgusting common 
sense, “ you might as well object to sleep in almost any bed in any old 
house, because some one or other's sure to have died in it.” 

“ What a horrid idea!” says Kitty, shuddering. ‘“ After that, I 
shan’t stay to argue the point. Mr. Jackson, don’t forget the 
aborigines. You'll have to do a great deal of duty to-night.” 

“We have to thank Laura for that festivity, I suppose,” says 
Dudley. “She always turns a house upside down when she’s staying 
in it. It’s very odd she never can leave anything or anybody alone.” 

“Tt is odd,” I say to myself, while dressing for dinner ; “ but, by 
George, if that Browne woman hadn’t taken it into her head to come 
prying after Kitty and me yesterday evening, things seemed going so 
well that I think Kitty would have had me.” 

Dear little Kitty! how jolly everything might have been by this 
time. I never meant to go so far when I started; but how en- 
chanting she looked when she said that about Towerston, and blushed 
so divinely afterwards! “That woman ought to be hanged,” I say, 
tugging at my boots, and stamping about in them to let off some of the 
steam. “And Dudley too, his affectations are becoming a bore. 
Then, as to Kitty, of course I’m in for it now. A woman has a right 
to expect it, when a man’s gone as far as I have; but being stopped 
short when one’s got the pace on like that, plays the very devil with 
a fellow; besides, a woman’s apt to fancy it’s expected of her to jib 
and do all sorts of things when she knows it’s coming. Not that I 
think Kitty’s that sort at all, but it’s the worst thing possible to 
startle a woman, and put her on her guard, if you're not able to carry 
your point at the same time. 

“ However, if she says no, there’s one comfort, I shall be well out of 
the way by this time to-morrow night. And if she shouldn’t, by 
Heaven, I shall be half inclined to send in an ager to Towerston. 
Wonder if there’s a train that would take me down there in time for 
dinner. That ought to satisfy him, and if he should fancy himself 
affronted, and even cut me off with a shilling, thank the gods, it 
wouldn’t make me cut my throat. Without this run of luck I’ve had 
lately, I’ve enough to buy bread-and-cheese for us both. A man gets 
tired of knocking about, when he comes within hail of the forties. 

“ We'd cut the turf,” I say, getting enthusiastic, “and settle down 
at Dalston, and only lay a pound or two on the Guineas, and fancy we 
can pick out the Derby winner, which, as somebody says, is a delusion 
incidental to a residence in the country. Kitty’s a girl that would 
like to settle down. Wish for her sake, though, I was a prettier object 
to hang her dear little affections on,” I say, looking in the glass and 
counting up the lines that time and manifold iniquities have drawn 
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upon my visage, “your sins have found you out, old fellow,” I say. 
(There isn’t a more fatal sign in the world than when a man who has 
eschewed looking-glasses all his life, takes to them on a sudden.) 
“What a brazen set of reprobates such fellows as you are, to expect 
women like Kitty to help you off with the remnant of your ill-spent, 
worn-out lives. Luckily women are angels, and where they love have 
that divine charity that covers a multitude of sins. 

“God knows, I have done nothing to deserve it,” I say; “but if 
you will only give me the chance, I think I can undertake to promise 
that you shall never regret it. If you will only try me, Kitty.” 


Carter V. 


Dixyer goes off rather heavily, in spite of the aborigines. Dudley 
says afterwards that they never will mix with the rest of the world, 
and that it is a mistake trying to make them. 

“What is one to say,” he asks, “to a woman who never goes to 
town except to look at the shop-windows? I never valse, and the 
worst of these things is, that if you don’t dance you run a chance of 
having brain-fever from the effort of keeping up a conversation with 
the savages.” 

“A woman doesn’t care a rush about dancing with you if you can’t 
stay. As a sex, their grand fault is that they never know when 
they’ve had enough.” 

“Depends who teaches them, I should say,” says Gresley, whose 
want of success with the sex is notorious. There is a general laugh 
at this, under cover of which we enter the drawing-room. 

“We've been talking at you for the last half-hour,” says Miss 
Browne, who has been lying in wait for us near the door. ‘“ That 
little girl in yellow has been using frightful language. I could only 
keep her quiet by promising Mr. Dudley should dance something in 
the Venetian line presently for her entertainment. You should con- 
sider the impatience of the rustic beauty who has come to make the 
most of her evening, and knows the family coach is ordered at 
nine.” 

“We're only waiting for the sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music,” says Gresley, laughing. 

“Now we're off, I suppose. May I have the pleasure, Miss 
Browne ?” 

“When you've thoroughly done your duty by the natives,” says 
Laura. 

A sudden cessation of the music. Shuffle the cards and begin 
again, with new combinations and fresh vigour. 

“ How long does this sort of thing last ?’ I say to De Wint during 
the next lucid interval. 
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“ About three hours,” he says. “How many of the natives have 
you killed, Jackson ?” 

“Not many,” I acknowledge, with shame. 

“T make a rule to do the thing thoroughly on these occasions,” 
says De Wint. ‘I begin at one end of the room and go regularly 
round to the other, and when I’ve done that I go to bed. There 
aren't many men who could say as much as that.” 

“There isn’t another man in the world that could do it,” I say. 

And then comes the moment for which I have been watching all 
the evening. 

With Kitty in my arms, I swear I could have danced for ever ; and 
had we been compelled to valse together to the crack of doom I should 
have hailed the sentence with rapture. Kitty dances, as she does 
everything else, divinely. No rushing; no bacchante heightening of 
colour and dishevelment of hair. No “ rending of apparel out,” or 
broken-winded sobs disguised as coughs at the end of the heat. 
Settling at once into the long easy swing that means going, Kitty 
combines the steadiness and pace which are characteristic of the 
dancing of all Englishwomen, with the lithe and subtle grace that 
the daughters of Ireland share in common with their sisters of the 
South. 

But a valse cannot last for ever, neither can human nature, how- 
ever good its intentions, gyrate at the rate of a score turns a minute, 
and keep it up for more than a very limited period. 

After a space of some six or eight minutes it occurs to me that it 
is time to draw rein ; so we pull up at our old post by the conserva- 
tory door. 

“That was a capital turn,” says Kitty, the white flower in her 
bosom rising and falling rapidly, but betraying no symptom of distress. 

(If I look at that flower much more it will make me giddy.) 

“Tf the natives stay much longer we shall have to close the con- 
servatory, or else leave them to wander about in it, in outer darkness,” 
she adds; “the lamps are beginning to go out.” 

“T suppose there’s no chance of their setting the place on fire?” I 
say, pointing to a Chinese lantern that, burning low in its socket, 
laudably turns over on its side, and begins to blaze away with much 
smoke and crackling of singed camellia leaves. 

I hurry to the rescue with Kitty, her long creamy skirts sweeping 
the ground for half a yard after us. There is a pool in the Detroit 
conservatory, and when we have extinguished the conflagration and 
prevented several others, I propose to Kitty that we should go and 
see how the gold fish comport themselves on these festive occasions. 

I am especially careful not to frighten her by anything portentous 
in my manner, and as we pass between the glossy-leaved camellias, 
—just now in the full splendour of all their red and white glories— 
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I congratulate myself that, in spite of being wrought up to a high 
pitch of excitement, I never felt more cool and steady, and less likely 
to make a fool of myself than at this supreme crisis of my fate. 

In the midst of these gratifying sensations Kitty’s dress catches 
in a rose-bush, and I stoop for a moment to disentangle it. 

It is odd, the effect of habit upon some of our strongest, most 
easily excited passions. Not all the ten minutes of that valse, the 
echoes of which still reach us faintly out here amongst the flowers, 
when I held the woman in my arms and felt her scented breath upon 
my face, go half so near to throwing me completely off my balance 
as those two or three seconds when I do but touch her empty skirts. 

I cannot explain it now. There are moments when we feel, and 
moments when we analyse our feelings. I only know that I am 
robbed of more than half my boasted. self-control while my fingers 
tremble amongst Kitty’s fragrant silks and laces. On our way to 
the little moss-encircled basin, dignified by the name of pool, we 
disturb another couple, who move off laughing towards the house. 

“Miss Browne and old Jack, by all that’s romantic!” I say to 
Kitty. “Upon my honour, I think’”——- 

“For my part I believe Jack’s seriously épris,” says Kitty, laugh- 
ing; “I always tell him so. Shall we sit here ?” 

And she takes up a position on an ottoman that has been artfully 
planted beneath a tall camellia, and beside the mossy oasis round the 
pool. 

I have sat in the awe-inspiring chair at St. Michael’s Mount with 
more or less swimming of the head, but for a real nerve-crushing 
siége périlleux, commend me to that sofa, under certain conditions, 
beneath the camellias at Detroit. 

By some occult means the creamy skirts subside and leave a place 
at the other end, of which I am not slow to avail myself. 

“Laura's very clever and amusing,” says Kitty, pillowing her little 
chin upon her hand, and turning towards me in a deliciously-confiden- 
tial attitude. ‘“ Don’t you think so, Mr. Jackson ?” 

“Tm not sure that I like a woman any better for being what's 
called very amusing,” I say sententiously. 

“There peeps out the innate jealousy of the masculine mind,” says 
Kitty, laughing, “ which has oppressed us poor women for centuries. 
You cannot bear any of us to be more clever, or more amusing, or 
more original than yourselves. But at any rate, you must allow 
Laura’s very clever. Have you read her last book ?” 

“You won't mention it?” I say ; “but to tell you the truth, I don't 
even know the names of any of them. I suppose it’s the innate jealousy, 
&c.; but I’m not much of a novel reader at any time, and I never 
read young ladies’ novels at all. If I thought they'd tell me any- 
thing I didn’t know before, I’d read them. I believe De Wint did 
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show me something he said was Miss Browne’s as we were coming, 
but I’ve forgotten all about it.” 

“T know you don’t like Laura,” says Kitty, who is the most gene- 
rous little girl under the sun, “ but she isn’t half so bad as she makes 
herself out. I don’t know that she’s quite the sort of girl I should 
have chosen for Jack ; but she’s the best-hearted, most good-natured 
creature in the world.” 

“ She’s a very good sort of person, no doubt,” I say magnificently ; 
“and if Jack likes her (though I’m perfectly certain he doesn’t) I 
hope she'll be graciously pleased to accept him; but she’s very far 
from being the sort of woman I would marry myself.” 

“ Bachelor’s wives are always perfection, aren't they ?” asks Kitty, 
with one of those sudden flashes from her mischievous Irish eyes. “I 
can see quite well what the future Mrs. Jackson will be like.” 

“Can you?’ I say, my heart beginning to beat thickly. “Tell 
me—what do you think ?” 

“She will lead you a terrible life,” says Kitty. ‘ I am quite sorry for 
you when I think how you are fated to be bullied one of these days.” 

“Do I look like a man who would be bullied by his wife ?” I 
ask, amused, in spite of the most horrible nervousness. 

“You are so deliciously vain about it,” laughs Kitty, “that I pro- 
phesy you will be henpecked within an inch of your life.” 

“You are altogether wrong,” I say, throwing one arm across the 
cushions where hers has just been resting, and leaning over her bent 
pretty head. “ Shall I tell you what my wife, if I ever have one, will 
be like ?” 

“Tf you wish,” says Kitty, absorbed in re-arranging the bouquet in 
her dress, and giving one swift sudden glance up into my eyes. 

That glance finishes me completely. There is something in those 
upward looks of Kitty so enchanting, so confiding, and yet conveying, 
as it were, such an innocent challenge, that anything more utterly 
provoking could not be conceived. 

“My wife,” I say, forcing down the growing excitement with a 
choking effort, and feeling as if I had swallowed the pool with all its 
gold and silver inhabitants, and that somebody had gone down there 
after them fly-fishing, “my wife will be a true woman. She will 
neither be what you call amusing nor clever.” 

“Say a dunce, for short,” suggests Kitty. 

“She will be gentle and affectionate,” I proceed, ignoring the inter- 
ruption. “Affection is the first quality in a wife.” 

“She will never laugh at you,” says Kitty; “ridicule is the unpar- 
donable sin in a wife.” 

“T hate being laughed at as much as anybody else,” I say; “ still 
I — allow my wife that privilege if she did not share it with out- 
siders.” 
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“She will be a perfect fright, of course,” says Kitty. “ By a law 
of nature, those excellent mental qualities are always combined with 
hideous physical defects.” 

“ That’s not a law of nature at all,” I put in hotly. 

“ And in this instance ” 

“Never mind describing her,” says Kitty, who has risen, and stands 
leaning against a pillar, on which the leaves of some twisting creeper 
make a frame for her small dark head. “Of course you know her.” 

“Yes, I know her,” I say, almost deafened by the thumping of my 
heart, and wondering whether Kitty heard it too. ‘‘ What is the 
use of keeping up this stupid farce. You know who is the only 
woman I could ever make my wife. Tell me, for heaven’s sake, have 
I any chance ?” 

Kitty is silent, and the smile dies out of her eyes. Only for a 
minute though, and then it comes back, a little uncertainly, a little 
unwayeringly perhaps, and bringing with it a flood of lovely colour, 
but still it does come back, and, meeting it, my heart sinks down into 
my boots. 

“ Have I any chance, Kitty,” I repeat, looking at her with all my 
foolish heart in my eyes. ‘ Won’t you say that you will let me try 
to win you? That is not much to ask,” I urge huskily. Won't you 
only say that I may try? Do, darling.” I have gone some awful 
lengths by this time, and I am beginning to think that Kitty should 
show some favourable sign. 

“Won’t you say a word to me?” I ask. “I haven't frightened 
you, have I?” and I lift my head and try to smile. It is but a poor 
attempt, but I am not constitutionally cold, like Dudley, or a Stoic, 
either by nature or professedly, like De Wint, and I am enduring 
moments that shake a man to pieces. 

“T shall make a fool of myself directly,” I say. “For heaven's 
sake tell me what you mean !” 

Still silence, during which I feel, or fancy I can feel, her hurried 
breathing. The thought does not add to my composure. 

“Go, pray go,” she says faintly, and laying a hand upon my shoulder 
she tries with all her small strength to push me away. 

I do not wish to justify myself, but I know that ninety-nine men in 
a hundred would have done no better than I do when I feel the soft 
pressure of her hand upon my arm. 

Of course I seize it and cover it with kisses, in which I vainly try 
to spend the wild passion which her feeble resistance has excited. 

One look at her. One moment, in which entreaty, remonstrance 
and a prayer for pardon, are swept away in the mad longing that pos- 
sesses me, and my arms reach to her waist; her supple, delicate waist, 
that bends in my rough grasp like a tender sapling, and on her hands 
I shower, half blinded, a thousand kisses. Stumbling blindly to my 
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feet, still holding her, I kiss her. I cannot tell how I kiss her—her 
hair, her eyes, and her sweet shut mouth. 

It is but the work of half a minute ere that mad burst of passion 
(provoked, Kitty—I swear it was provoked, though you did it, I am 
willing to admit, without malicious intent,) has exhausted itself. 

Common sense returns with an icy, overwhelming rush, and I 
release her suddenly, and stand looking at her with such an intolerable 
sense of rage and self-reproach as I believe would suffice to expiate 
every sin of my life from my cradle upwards. 

Kitty stands like a statue. She has never struggled once. Her 
eyes are shut. She is as white as the flowers in lier hair. I am 
hor. ibly frightened lest she should faint and necessitate applications 
from the pool, and I curse bitterly my brutal want of self-control. 

“Will you never forgive me?” I ask. “If you knew how sorry, 
how ashamed I am !” 

She shudders with a sudden convulsive trembling, such as I have 
never seen in any woman before, and opens her eyes slowly, wonder- 
ingly, as if she were recovering from a swoon. 

“You are angry,” I say, in an agony of self-reproach. “ But you 
will forgive me some day, won’t you? See, I am quite quiet now.” 

“Never!” she says from between her shut, white teeth; not if I 
live a hundred years!” and she walks unsteadily to the sofa and sits 
down, catching her breath. ‘“ You, who I thought so good, so guntle- 
manly, so n—n—nice.” And she rests her head upon her hand and 
hides her face, while I can only trust to Providence to avert a burst of 
tears. 

“For God’s sake don’t do that,’ I entreat, loathing myself with 
a mighty loathing. ‘I swear I couldn’t help it, and it’s over 
now.” 

“Over?” she shudders. “I shall never forget it. Ob, how could 
you—how could you ?” 

“Upon my soul I can no more tell than you how I came to do it,” 
I say, “and can only promise never to offend again, and ask you to 
forget it.” 

“ And you pretended to like me,” says Kitty, raising her blue eyes 
for a moment, and then dropping them with such a burning blush of 
shame, that a sympathetic colour comes into my own face. 

“And so I do,’ I say. ‘I love you and respect you. Yes, I swear 
I respect you, reverence you even,” as a faint smile trembles on the 
lovely mouth, “ more ‘than any woman I ever knew. For heaven's 
sake say you will try to like me a little.” 

There is silence, broken by the last crashing chords at the end 
of the valse. Another moment and the Philistines will be upon us. 

Turning to her as she sits, pale and motionless, I take the little 
ungloved hand. 
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“You will forgive me?” I say, looking up into the little, pouting, 
pretty face. ‘‘ What shall I do to make you ?” 

“You behaved very ill,” she says affrontedly. 

“T know I did; I admit it with shame.” 

“Like a brute!” says Kitty. “ Will you say you were a coward ?” 

“Not a coward,” I plead; “say something else.” 

“Ungentlemanly,” substitutes Kitty. ‘It’s quite true, you know.” 

“Ungentlemanly is a strong term,” I say, and contrite as I 
am I feel growing hot again about the region of the shirt-collar, 
while she sits coolly loading me with these highly offensive 
epithets. 

“You are a coward,” persists Kitty, pushing away my hand. 

“Send one of your friends to me next week and see,” I say ridicu- 
lously ; and then the absurdity of the thing strikes me so irresistibly, 
that despite my remorse and grief I laugh out loud. 

* Come,” I say, “don’t let us quarrel. I'll say I am anything you 
please to call me, if you will say you'll forgive me.” 

Kitty's long eyelashes rise slowly, and from beneath flashes one 
glance from her glorious eyes, blue Irish eyes, in which all the mis- 
chief is not quite quenched in anger. 

“T will try,” she says. ‘* But I can make no promises.” 

‘And you will marry me?” I ask, as she rises and moves towards 
the house. 

“Nay; I do not think you ought to ask that now,” says Kitty. 

“Think of it,” I urge, “and tell me to-morrow. Will you ?” 

“Ts it lying awake all night ye’d have me?” asked Kitty, with a sly 
imitation of Lady Elizabeth. 

“The next day then,” I say, holding her back a moment, before 
we meet the stream of hot and chattering dancers that are invading 
our Eden. 

“But you are going away to-morrow,” says Kitty, and though she 
turns away her head, I have caught a glimpse of a smile struggling 
with the pout on her sweet lips. 

“Would it be any use if I stayed ?” I whisper eagerly. 

“T don’t know,” she says hurriedly, “that is, no, of course not.” 

“If I thought it would ”—I say, oblivious of Uncle Towerston and 
of everything else, except the little girl I have held for a moment in 
my arms—* I—shall I stay, Kitty ?” 

“Nay; how can I tell ?” she says. “ You know your own business 
best, of course ; but I must say I think your hostess is hardly a fair 
person to consult.” 

“You hit me very hard there,” I whisper, as I meet her heaven 


blue eyes raised to mine demurely. “It is but a chance, of course, 
but it is a chance worth risking.” 
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Edgar Por. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Untit the present moment Dr. Griswold’s ‘Memoir’ of Edgar Poe 
has been accepted, almost unquestioned, in Europe: in America its 
correctness has been frequently and authoritatively impugned. Bau- 
delaire in France, and Mr. Moy Thomas in England,* it is true, 
have ventured to question the truth of the reverend gentleman’s 
account of Poe's life, but, twenty-four years after the poet’s decease, 
we still find ourselves the first in this country to appear before the 
public with any proofs of the thorough untrustworthiness of the said 
‘Memoir.’ The present is not an occasion for a full and critical 
examination of the biography by Dr. Griswold, but we confidently 
believe that enough evidence can be adduced here to prove that when 
Mr. Graham styled it “the fancy sketch of a jaundiced vision,” he 
was but giving utterance to the truth. Writers in search of a sensa- 
tional subject are prone to resort to Poe’s life for a point to their 
moral; but we must content ourselves with the barest and most 
unsophisticated narration of his career, as gathered from fresh evi- 
dence, merely pointing out on our course his biographer’s more palpable 
deviations from the fact. 

Edgar Poe could boast of gentle lineage ; a fact, probably, of little 
value, save that it explains to some extent the delicacy of his feelings 
and fancies. Descended from the old Norman family of the Le Poers, 
the race would appear to have retained its position in society until 
our hero’s father forsook jurisprudence to elope with an actress. After 
having “donned the sock” himself for a few years, David Poe died, 
and within a few weeks of his youthful bride, leaving three children, 
Henry, Edgar, and Rosalie, utterly destitute. Mr. John Allan, a 
wealthy merchant, and a friend of the family, having no children of 
his own, following a common American custom, adopted the boy 
Edgar and his sister Rosalie. Of this girl we learn no more, save 
that she is still alive and in a state of utter destitution. 

Edgar Poe was born in Baltimore, but when is still doubtful. 
Griswold, and other biographers copying him, say in January, 1811, 
and this date is alleged to have been taken from a letter of the poet’s, 
but those who have investigated the ‘ Memoir’ will probably be inclined 

* «The Train Magazine,’ No. 16, vol. iii. pp. 193, &e. 

+ Rosalie, Edgar Poe’s sister and only surviving relative, is stated to be 


now living at Hicks’ Landing, in Virginia, in the most necessitous circum- 
stances. 
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to question its correctness. Poe, in his wonderful story of ‘ William 
Wilson, speaks of passing the third lustrum of his life at Dr. 
Bransby’s, and if that might be accepted as a fact it would, by ante- 
dating his birth some few years, get rid of several singular anomalies 
in his biography. Griswold frequently overlooks the necessity of being 
accurate in his dates. On the very first page of his ‘Memoir,’ in 
order to avail himself of a ridiculous anecdote communicated to him 
by “an eminent and estimable gentleman,” of Poe’s conduct at a 
school in Richmond, Virginia, when he “ was only six or seven years 
of age,” he disregards the fact that, according to his own account, 
his hero was then and had been for two years past in England. 

Accepting the date recorded by all his biographers, his adopted 
parents brought Poe to England in 1816, and placed him at the 
Manor House School, Church Street, Stoke Newington. The school 
was then kept by the Rey. Dr. Bransby, and would appear to have 
been situated in grounds of considerable extent, although now sadly 
shorn of their proportions. The poet’s description of the place must 
be taken ewm grano salis, and the oft quoted recollections of ‘ William 
Wilson’ may well be referred to the usually exaggerated dimensions 
of childhood’s reminiscences. In 1822, after a residence of five vears 
in England, he returned to the United States, and, says Griswold, 
“after passing a few months at an academy in Richmond, entered the 
University at Charlottesville, Virginia, where he led a very dissi- 
pated life. The manners which then prevailed there were extremely 
dissolute, and he was known as the wildest and most reckless student: 
of his class; but his unusual opportunities, and the remarkable ease 
with which he mastered the most difficult studies, kept him all the 
while in the first rank for scholarship.” The “ gambling, intemperance, 
and other vices,” which “ induced,” says this biographer, “his expul- 
sion from the university,” must have been the result of extraordinary 
precocity, because, if this authority is reliable in his dates, Poe was 
now in the eleventh or twelfth year of his age! 

If the ‘ William Wilson’ theory may be accepted, and the state- 
ment of Mr. Powell, in his sketches of ‘The Authors of America,’ that. 
Poe went to “ various academies ” previous to entering the Charlottes- 
ville University, be borne in mind, the poet’s age would be from fifteen 
to twenty during his collegiate career. Notwithstanding his alleged 
dissoluteness, this precocious boy, according to his more reliable 
biographers, actually found means to obtain the first honours of his 
college, and at the conclusion of his university career, instead of being 
expelled, as Griswold asserts, left alma mater with the intention of 
aiding the Greeks in their struggles for independence. A mere boy, 
Poe would appear to have joined in the various pastimes of his fellow 
students, but that he made himself notorious by “ his gambling, intem- 
perance, and other vices,’ would appear to be in direct contradiction 
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to all unprejudiced evidence now obtainable. Griswold admits that at 
this period Poe was noted for feats of hardihood, strength and activity, 
and that “on one occasion, ina hot day of June, he swam from Rich- 
mond to Warwick, seven miles and a half, against a tide running 
probably from two to three miles an hour.” Certainly a wonderful 
performance for a dissolute youth, and one that if not vouched for on 
good authority, might well have been relegated to the depths of the 
Doctor’s imagination. Apart from his athletic feats, Poe’s great 
abilities enabled him to maintain a respectable position in the eyes of 
the professors. “ His time,” remarks Powell, “was divided between 
lectures, debating societies, rambles in the Blue Ridge mountains, and 
in making caricatures of his tutors and the heads of the colleges.” 
He was a clever draughtsman, and is stated to have had the habit of 
covering the walls of his dormitory with rough charcoal sketches. 
“ Rousing himself,” adds Powell, “from this desultory course of life, 
he took the first honours of the college, and returned home.” 

Poe left the Charlottesville University with the intention of emula- 
ting Byron in his efforts on behalf of the Greeks. In conjunction 
with an acquaintance, Ebenezer Burling, the future poet purposed 
proceeding to Greece to take part in the struggle against the Turks, 
but his companion’s heart failing him, Poe had to undertake the 
perilous journey alone. This act of chivalry on the part of the youth- 
ful adventurer was undertaken in 1827, when, according to his bio- 
graphers, he had attained the prematurely mature age of sixteen! 
The would-be warrior got no further than St. Petersburg, where he 
was arrested in consequence of an irregularity in his passport, and was 
only saved from further difficulty through the exertions of the Ameri- 
can consul, by whose friendly assistance he was, moreover, enabled to 
return to his native land, the recognition of Greece by the allied 
powers rendering fis aid no longer necessary. It should be noted 
that Griswold states his young countryman’s troubles at St. Peters- 
burg arose “from penalties incurred in a drunken debauch ;” but this 
allegation was denied directly it appeared in print; its author never 
attempted to support it by evidence of any description, and every other 
native biographer gives the story as we have told it. 

On his return home poor Poe found asad change. Mrs. Allan, who- 
seems to have acted a mother’s part to him, and whom he would 
appear to have regarded with deep affection, was dead. He was too 
late even to take a last farewell of his only friend, her funeral having 
taken place the day before he reached Richmond. Mrs. Allan died 
on the 27th of February, 1829, and from that day his biographers very 
justly date all his misfortunes. Mr. Allan, who does not appear to 
have manifested much pleasure at his adopted son’s return, when Poe 
declared his resolution of devoting himself to a military life seems 
to have assisted him in obtaining an appointment in West Point 
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Military Academy. ‘“ Here he entered upon his new studies and 
duties,” remarks Powell, “with characteristic energy, and an honour- 
able career was opened to him; but the fates willed it that Mr. Allan - 
should marry a girl young enough to be her husband’s grand- 
daughter ;”’ and this event, Poe was soon made to feel as a death- 
blow to his hopes of succeeding to his adopted father’s property, in 
accordance with that person’s oft-expressed intention. Here again 
it is necessary to revert to Dr. Griswold’s ‘ Memoir’ to contradict his 
emphatic statement that Mr. Allan, on his second marriage, so far 
from being sixty-five years of age, as “stated by all Poe’s biographers 

. was in his forty-eighth year.” He seems to have re-married 
in a twelvemonth after his first wife’s death, and yet the careless re- 
corder of the event, forgetting on the very next page his declaration 
of the “‘ forty-eighth year,” allows him to die in the spring of 1834, or 
barely four years later, at fifty-four instead of fifty-two years of 
age.* The point is hardly worth quibbling over save that it is another 
specimen of Griswold’s want of accuracy. Common sense would show 
that a man who had been so long married and so hopeless of offspring 
as to have adopted two non-related children in 1814-15 was more 
likely to be nearer sixty-five than forty-eight in 1830. 

Whether the truth lies with all the other biographers or with the 
Doctor, as regards this circumstance, matters little; it suffices to say 
that Poe but too speedily discovered, after Mr. Allan’s second marriage, 
that affairs had altered to his detriment at home. The birth of a son 
to his adopted father was made the means of completely alienating that 
man from his hitherto reputed heir, and poor Edgar found all his 
pecuniary prospects suddenly blighted. The unfortunate cadet’s 
allowance being entirely withdrawn he was compelled to leave West 
Point, and resolved to proceed to Poland, to aid the patriots of that 
nation in their struggle to shake off the Russian yoke. Here again 
it is requisite to refer to a statement of Griswold’s, to the effect that 
Poe parted in anger from Mr. Allan, who refused in any way to 
assist him further, because, “according to Poe’s own statement, he 
ridiculed the marriage of his ‘ patron’ t with Miss Paterson and had 
a quarrel with her; but a different story, scarcely suitable for repeti- 
tion here, was told by the friends of the cther party.” The different 
story is then referred to in a note as hinted at by the writer of an 
‘Eulogium’ upon the life and genius of Mr. Poe, in the ‘Southern 
Literary Messenger, for March, 1850. To this ‘ Eulogium’ and its 
author, we shall again refer, merely contenting ourselves now with 


stating that this tale can only be spoken of as unsupported by a 
tittle of evidence. 


* In his account of Poe’s death, Griswold himself stated Mr. Allan to 
have been sixty-five. 
+ The italics are ours. 
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On the 6th of September, 1831, the unequal conflict in Poland 
was ended by the fall of Warsaw. The news reached the chivalric 
poet in time to prevent his departure, but left him once more aimless, 
and almost resourceless. In 1827, in happier times, Poe had pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, which ran through three editions 
—a fact Dr. Griswold forgets to mention—and which appears to 
have received the warm commendations of local critics. Griswold 
asserts that it included ‘ Al Aaraaf’ and ‘ Tamerlane,’ pieces since re- 
published in the collected edition; but this would not appear to have 
been the case; and the poet’s own reference to those poems being 
“reprinted verbatim from the original edition”—as if to refute his 
biographer’s suggestion that they had been constantly revised— 
applies to the volume of 1830-31. Of the former work the only 
poem preserved would appear to be the sweet little lyric ‘To Helen,’ 
embalmed by Lowell in his sympathetic sketch of its author. En- 
couraged by this illusory success, Poe started for Baltimore, where 
he turned to literature as a means of subsistence. He quickly 
found that the waters of Helicon were anything but Pactolian; and 
although some of his finest stories were written at this time, and 
accepted by the magazines, they were scarcely ever paid for, and at 
last the unfortunate man was absolutely and literally starving. 

At this period of the terrible tale, as frightful as the most dramatic 
of his own stories, Poe, according to Griswold, enlisted as a private 
soldier, was recognised by some officers who had known him at 
West Point, and who made efforts, with prospects of success, to obtain 
a commission for him, when it was discovered by his friends that he 
had deserted. About the whole of this story there is that air of 
improbability which the reverend doctor is so fond of. Of the many 
lives of the poet, by friends and foes, published in America, Griswold 
alone mentions the circumstance, and as his ‘Memoir’ has been 
authoritatively stigmatised by Mrs. Sarah Whitman, and others, 
for containing anecdotes which “‘are utterly fabulous,” it must be 
regarded with grave suspicion. There is one fact which renders it 
very improbable: Poe went to Baltimore in 1830, and was in that 
city in 1833. Griswold places the affair between those dates, stating, 
“how long he remained in the service I have not been able to 
ascertain.” Is it likely that a man so well known as Poe was would have 
enlisted, deserted, and yet have remained in a place where he was 80 
generally known? or that his friends would not have encouraged him 
to remain in the army to wait the result of their exertions ? 

In 1833, the proprietor of the ‘ Baltimore Saturday Visitor’ offered 
premiums for the best prose story and the best poem, and to adju- 
dicate upon the mass of papers sent in three well known men were 
obtained. The committee included the Honourable John P. Kennedy, 
author of the well known fiction, ‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson.’ “The 
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umpires,” remarks Powell, “ were men of taste and ability, and after 
a careful consideration of the productions, they decided that Poe was 
undoubtedly entitled to both prizes. As Poe was entirely unknown 
to them, this was a genuine tribute to his superior merit.” The 
poem sent was ‘ The Coliseum,’ and it was accompanied by six stories 
for selection ; “not content with awarding the premium, they” (i.e. 
the committee) “declared that the worst of the six tales referred to 
was better than the best of the other competitors.” Griswold, enlarg- 
ing upon the ‘ Eulogium’ already referred to, tells the story of the 
award in the following manner. We leave our reader to judge the 
value of Dr. Griswold’s ‘Memoir’ by this fact alone, if he will com- 
pare the extract we now give with the official report given below: 


“ Such matters are usually disposed of in a very off-hand way. Committees 
to award literary prizes drink to the payer’s health in good wines, over 
unexamined MSS., which they submit to the discretion of publishers, with 
permission to use their names in such a way as to promote the publisher’s 
advantage. So, perhaps, it would have been in this case, but that one of 
the committee, taking up a little book remarkably beautiful and distinct in 
caligraphy, was tempted to read several pages; and becoming interested, 
he summoned the attention of the company to the half-dozen compositions 
it contained. It was unanimously decided that the prizes should be paid 
to ‘the first of geniuses who had written legibly.’ Not another MS. was 
unfolded. Immediately the ‘confidential envelope’ was opened, and the 
successful competitor was found to bear the scarcely known name of Poe.” 


Thus runs the printed report of the committee, published with the 
award on the 12th of October, 1833, and republished in the ‘Southern 
Literary Messenger,’ previous to Poe’s assuming the editorial manage- 
ment of that magazine: 


“Amongst the prose articles were many of various and distinguished 
merit, but the singular force and beauty of those sent by the author of 
‘The Tales of the Folio Club,’ leave us no room for hesitation in that 
department. We have accordingly awarded the premium to a tale entitled 
the ‘ MS. found in a Bottle.’ It would hardly be doing justice to the writer 
of this collection to say that the tale we have chosen is the best of the six 
offered by him. We cannot refrain from saying that the author owes it 
to his own reputation as well as to the gratification of the community, to 
publish the entire volume (‘Tales of the Folio Club’). These tales are 
eminently distinguished by a wild, vigorous, and poetical imagination, a 
rich style, a fertile invention, and varied and curious learning. 

(Signed) “Joun P. KENNEDY, 
“J. H. B. Latross, and 
“ James H. MILLER.” ' 

Comment on this is needless. 

From this time Poe’s affairs mended, and his writings were not 
only sought after but paid for by the publishers. In the spring of 
the year following (1834) Mr. Allan died, and of his property, to 
quote the elegant words of Griswold, “not a mill was bequeathed to 
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Poe,” and, it is alleged, the widow of his adopted father “ even refused 
him his own books.” Early in 1835, the poet began to contribute 
poems, tales and reviews to the ‘Southern Literary Messenger,’ a 
newly-established monthly magazine. Mr. Kennedy, after a year and 
a half’s friendship with Poe, had advised him to forward a paper to 
Mr. White, the proprietor of the above publication. He did so; became 
a regular contributor, and in May, 1835, he was made editor, at a 
salary of five hundred dollars per annum. The accession of the new 
editor worked wonders in the ‘Southern Literary Messenger, in a short 
time raising its circulation from four hundred to three thousand. Its 
success was partially due to the originality and fascination of Poe's 
stories, and partially owing to the fearlessness of his trenchant critiques. 
He was no respecter of persons, and already began to rouse the small 
fry of bookmakers by his crucial dissection of their mediocrities. “He 
had a scorn,” says Powell, ‘‘ of the respectable level trash which has 
too long brooded over American literature. Poe did not like tamely to 
submit to the dethronement of genius.... What gods and men 
abhor, according to Horace, a certain class of critics and readers in 
America adore.” Amongst the best of his productions at this period 
was the ‘Adventure of Hans Pfaal,’ which appeared in the ‘ Literary 
Messenger’ three weeks previous to the appearance of Mr. Richard 
Lock’s ‘Moon Story,’ which indeed it probably suggested, although, 
from the way in which Griswold alludes to ‘Hans Pfaal’ being “in 
some respects very similar to Mr. Lock’s” story, one is led to believe 
our poet the copier instead of the copied. 

In September, 1835, Poe, who had hitherto performed his editorial 
duties at a distance, found it necessary to leave Baltimore for Rich- 
mond, where the ‘ Messenger’ was published. Again amongst his 
kindred, he met his cousin Virginia Clemm, a girl in years, and 
already manifesting signs of consumption; but undeterred by this or 
by their poverty, the poor poet was wedded to his kinswoman. He 
continued the direction of the ‘ Messenger’ until January, 1837, when 
he left it for the more lucrative employment of assisting Professors 
Anthon, Hawkes, and Henry, in the management of the ‘ New York 
Quarterly Review.’ Griswold, it is true, states that he was dismissed 
from the ‘ Messenger’ on account of his irregularities, and he quotes 
a goody letter from its deceased proprietor, upbraiding him for getting 
drunk, but promising to allow him to “again become an assistant in 
my office” on condition that he forswore the bottle. Unsupported 
by other evidence, we should doubt the truth of this extract. Un- 
dated, addressed to a gentleman who has raised his publication to a 
profitable and famous circulation, and who would appear at this time 
to have been married, is it probable that Poe would have been termed 
“an assistant in my office,” and offered “quarters in my house,” 
by Mr. White, who, like all the authorities referred to by this 
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biographer in corroboration of his allegations, save the writer of the 
aforementioned ‘ Eulogium,’ unfortunately dies before the charge is 
brought ? 

In 1837 Poe wrote some of his slashing critiques for the ‘ New 
York Review,’ and by them, says Powell, “made many enemies.” In 
July of the same year, he also completed and published his wonderful 
narrative of ‘Arthur Gordon Pym.’ Griswold displays his usual 
animus by stating that “it received little attention,” and that in 
England, “ being mistaken at first for a narrative of real experiences, 
it was advertised to be reprinted, but a discovery of its character, I 
believe, prevented such a result.” In truth, it was in a short interval 
twice reprinted in England, and did obtain considerable notice, “the 
air of truth” which, it is suggested, was only in the attempt, having 
excited much interest in the book. 

The heavy ‘ Review’ work was not in Poe’s line, and at the end of 
a year he left New York for Philadelphia, where he was engaged on 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ since merged into ‘Graham’s. In 
May 1839 he was appointed editor of this publication, and, as usual, 
“ came down pretty freely with his critical axe.” At the same time 
he contributed tales and papers to various other magazines, so that, 
although obliged to labour severely, he began to get a fair livelihood. 
In the autumn of this year he published a collection of his best 
stories, in two volumes, under the title of ‘Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque.’ 

Poe edited the ‘Gentleman’s’ until June, 1840, when it changed 
hands, and became known as ‘Graham’s Magazine.’ Griswold states 
that Mr. Burton, the former proprietor of the publication, found the 
poet so unreliable, that he “ was never sure when he left the city that 
his business would be cared for,” and sometimes had to perform the 
editorial duties himself. Wonderful to relate, however, Poe was 
retained in his post until the last moment, when the following scene 
is alleged to have occurred : (somebody, of course, had taken shorthand 
notes of the conversation). Mr. Burton is supposed to have been 
absent for a fortnight, and, on his return, to have learned that his 
editor has not only not furnished the printers with any copy for the 
forthcoming number of the Magazine, but has availed himself of the 
time to prepare the prospectus of a new monthly, to supplant that he is 
now editing. Burton meets “ his associate late in the evening at one 
of his accustomed haunts,” and says, “‘ Mr. Poe, I am astonished !— 
Give me my manuscripts, so that I can attend to the duties you have 
so shamefully neglected, and when you are sober we will settle.’ Poe 
interrupted him with ‘Who are you that presume to address me in 
this manner? Burton—I am—the editor—of the ‘ Penn Magazine’ 
—and you are—hiccup—a fool.’” Such absurd anecdotes are not 
worthy refutation, but an almost certain proof of their incredibility 
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is furnished by the fact that not only did Mr. George R. Graham 
engage Poe to continue the editorial duties of the said magazine, but he 
was also the first to denounce Griswold’s ‘ Memoir’ of the poet, as “ the 
fancy sketch of a jaundiced vision,” and as “an immortal infamy.” 

Poe retained the editorship of ‘Graham’s Magazine’ for about two 
years, during which period some of his finest analytical tales were 
produced. In 1843, not 1848, as stated by his inaccurate biographer, 
he obtained the one hundred dollar prize for his story of ‘ The Gold 
Bug’; a story written in connection with his theory that human 
ingenuity could not construct any cryptograph which human inge- 
nuity could not decipher. Tested by several correspondents with 
difficult samples of their skill, the poet took the trouble to examine 
and solve them in triumphant proof of his theory. 

In the autumn of 1844, Poe removed to New York, where, in 
literary circles, his fame had already preceded him. He speedily 
found employment on the ‘New York Mirror, and Willis, who was 
one of the proprietors of that paper, has left us a highly interesting 
portraiture of the poet at this epoch of his life. 


“Apropos of the disparaging portion of Dr. Griswold’s sketch, which 
appeared at Poe’s death,” he remarks, “let us truthfully say, some four or 
five years since Mr. Poe was employed by us for several months as critic 
and sub-editor. He resided with his wife and mother at Fordham, a few 
miles out of town, but was at his desk in the office from nine in the morning 
till the evening paper went to press. With the highest admiration for his 
genius, and a willingness to let it atone for more than ordinary irregularity, 
we were led by common report to expect a very capricious attention to his 
duties. Time went on, however, and he was invariably punctual and in- 
dustrious. With his pale, beautiful, and intellectual face, as a reminder 
of what genius was in him, it was impossible, of course, not to treat him 
always with deferential courtesy. . . . With a prospect of taking the lead 
in another periodical, he, at last, voluntarily gave up his employment with 
us, and, through all this considerable period, we had seen but one present- 
ment of the man—a quiet, patient, industrious, and most gentlemanly 
person, commanding the utmost respect and good feeling by his unvarying 
deportment and ability. 

“Residing as he did in the country, we never met Mr. Poe in hours of 
leisure; but he frequently called on us afterwards at our place of business, 
and we met him often in the street—invariably the same sad-mannered, 
winning and refined gentleman, such as we had always known him. It was 
by rumour only, up to the day of his death, that we knew of any other 
development of manner of character... . Such only he has invariably 
seemed to us in all we have happened personally to know of him through 
a friendship of five or six years. And so much easier is it to believe what 
we have seen and known, than what we hear of only, that we remember 
him but with admiration and respect.” 


Poe left the ‘Mirror’ in order to take part in the ‘ Broadway 
Journal,’ and in October, 1845, he was enabled to buy his partner 
out, and to obtain the entire possession of this periodical. Under his 
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control it became, probably, the best work of the kind ever issued, 
but, from the very nature of its contents, must have appealed to too 
small though select a class to make it remunerative. Accordingly 
the poor poet had to relinquish its publication, and on the 3rd of 
January, 1846, the last number was issued. What he did for the 
next few months heayen only knows; but in the May number of the 
‘Lady’s Book’ he commenced a series of articles on the ‘The Literati 
of New York City,’ in which, “he professed,” remarks Griswold, with 
the wonted sneer, “to give some honest opinions at random respecting 
their autorial merits, with occasional words of personality.” The 
papers seem to have made the literary quacks of New York shake in 
their shoes. One unfortunate who came under the lash, unable to 
bear his castigation quietly, retorted in no measured terms ; in fact, 
instead of waiting, as Griswold did, for Poe’s death—when every ass 
could have its kick at the dead lion—this Dr. Dunn Brown, or 
Dunn English, for both names are given, in a personal newspaper 
article, referred to the alleged infirmities of the poet. The communi- 
cation being inserted in the ‘Evening Mirror,’ on the 23rd of June, 
1843, Poe instituted a libel suit, and recovered several hundred dollars 
for defamation of character. Let anyone who has the slightest belief 
in Griswold’s impartiality now turn to his garbled account of this 
dispute. He never mentions the suit for libel or its results; indeed, 
his suppressio veri is as iniquitous as his suggestio fals?. 

In the autumn of this year Poe was residing in a little cottage at 
Fordham, near New York. The household comprised the poet, his 
wife, a confirmed invalid, and her devoted and never-to-be-forgotten 
mother, Mrs. Clemm, whose name will ever be linked with that of her 
unfortunate son-in-law. His wife was dying of a long, lingering 
decline, and the poet himself was ill, and, paralysed by poverty, 
scarcely able to labour. “Mr. Poe wrote,” says Willis, “with 
fastidious difficulty, and in a style too much above the popular level 
to be well paid. He was always in pecuniary difficulties, and, with 
his sick wife, frequently in want of the merest necessaries of life.” 
A most interesting description of the poet’s ménage at this bitter 
period of his existence is afforded by a paper which appeared in a 
London periodical,* as ‘ Reminiscences of Edgar Poe.’ The writer gives 
a circumstantial account of the homely abode and its occupants, and 
his description of the family’s poverty-stricken condition is heartrending. 


“The autumn came,” says the writer, detailing his second visit, “and 
Mrs. Poe sank rapidly in consumption, and I saw her in her bed-chamber. 
Everything here was so neat, so purely clean, so scant and poverty-stricken, 
that I saw the sufferer with such a heartache as the poor feel for the poor. 
There was no clothing on the bed, which was only straw, but a snow white 





* ‘The Sixpenny Magazine,’ No. xx. February 1863. 
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spread and sheets. The weather was cold, and the sick lady had the dread- 
ful chills that accompany the hectic fever of consumption. She lay on the 
straw bed, wrapped in her husband’s great-coat, with a large cat in her 
bosom. . . . The coat and the cat were the sufferer’s only means of warmth, 
except as her husband held her hands and her mother her feet.” 


These circumstances being made known by the writer of the 
above, a paragraph appeared in the ‘ New York Express,’ to the effect 
that “Edgar Poe and his wife are both dangerously ill with con- 
sumption, and that the hand of misfortune lies heavy upon their 
temporal affairs. We are sorry to mention the fact that they are so 
far reduced as to be barely able to obtain the necessaries of life. This 
is, indeed, a hard lot, and we hope that the friends and admirers of 
Mr. Poe will come promptly to his assistance in his bitterest hour of 
need.” This appeal was followed by an article from Willis in the 
‘Home Journal,’ adverting to the dangerous illness of the poet and 
his wife, and their consequent sufferings for want of the commonest 
necessaries of life, and evidencing their case as a proof of a hospital 
being required for educated and refined objects of charity. “ Here,” 
he urges, “is one of the finest scholars, one of the most original men 
of genius, and one of the most industrious of the literary men of our’ 
country, whose temporary suspension of labour, from bodily illness, 
drops him immediately to a level with the common objects of public 
charity.” 

The effect of this appeal was to bring instant aid to the poor 
suffering family ; Poe’s many friends reading it in a different spirit to 
that of his biographer, who avers that the article by Willis was only 
“‘an ingenious apology for Mr. Poe’s infirmities,” and that the manly 
letter to its author from Poe, announcing his own gradual recovery 
from a long and dangerous illness, but his wife’s hopeless condition, 
“was written for effect. He had not been ill a great while,” continued 
his ruthless assailant, “nor dangerously at all. There was no 
literary or personal abuse of him in the journals,” he adds, alluding to 
a paragraph in the poet’s sad letter to Willis, to the effect that his 
wife’s sufferings had been heightened by the receipt of an anonymous 
letter containing “those published calumnies of Messrs. , for 
which,” says Poe, “I yet hope to find redress in a court of justice.” 

This letter, which, according to Griswold, “ was written for effect,” 
is dated 30th of December, 1846, and was followed in a few weeks by 
his wife’s death. Mrs. Poe’s last moments were soothed s ad her wants 
administered to, we believe, by the poet’s good and noble friend, 
Mrs. Lewis, in whose hospitable home, when the poet himself died, 
Mrs. Clemm is said to have found a shelter. It is needless to follow 
the adventures of the poet through all the labyrinth of errors in which 
his biographer has enveloped them. On the 9th of February, 1848, 
he delivered a lecture in New York on the Cosmogony of the Universe. 
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This was the substance of his greatest work, and which was subse- 
quently published under the title of ‘Kureka, a Prose Poem.’ It has 
never been reprinted in England. 

From this time to the day of his death Poe steadily worked with 
his pen and as a lecturer, to obtain a livelihood. And he succeeded. 
But consumption had long been sapping his system, and enfeebled as 
it was by long suffering, constant and harassing literary labour, and, 
more than all, want, it was ready to succumb; and on the evening of 
Sunday, the 7th of October, 1849, he died, if the correct date of his 
birth is given, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

The present opportunity does not admit of a complete analysis of 
the ‘Memoir’ by Griswold—the memoir on which every English 
life of Edgar Poe has been founded; but it is believed that enough 
has been said to prove the biographer’s animus. Mrs. Whitman, in 
her clever little brochure of ‘Poe and his Critics,’ states that “some 
of the most injurious of these anecdotes” (ie. in the ‘ Memoir’) 
“were disproved, during the life of Dr. Griswold, in the New York 
‘Tribune’ and other leading journals, without eliciting from him any 
public statement or apology.” Quite recently we have had, through the 

‘columns of the ‘ Home Journal,’ the refutation of another calumnious 

story, which for ten years has been going the round of the English 
and American periodicals. “ Moreover,’ adds Mrs. Whitman, ‘ we 
have authority for stating that many of the disgraceful anecdotes, so 
industriously collected by Dr. Griswold, are utterly fabulous, while 
others are perversions of the truth, more injurious in their effects than 
unmitigated fiction.” 

When Edgar Poe died a long account of his life and writings 
appeared in the New York ‘Tribune,’ signed “ Ludwig.” Dr. Rufus 
Griswold was subsequently obliged to acknowledge himself the author 
of it. It is the well-known paper beginning “Edgar Allan Poe is 
dead. ‘This announcement will startle many, but few will be grieved by 
it... he had few or no friends.” In November following the poet's 
death, a kindly notice of him and his writings was furnished to the 
‘Southern Literary Messenger’ by Mr. John R. Thompson, his 
successor in the editorship of that magazine. It did not contain an 
unkind or disparaging word. A month or two later appeared a 
collection of Poe’s works in two volumes, and it was most deprecia- 
tingly reviewed in the ‘Tribune’ by a writer whose style is easily 
recognisable, and who signed himself “R.”—(Rufus). In March, 
1850, appeared an extremely lengthy review of this same collection 
in the ‘Literary Messenger;’ it is the so-called, by Griswold, 
‘Eulogium,’ and beginning : “ These half-told tales and broken poems 
are the only records of a wild, hard life..... Among all his poems 
there are only two or three which are not execrably bad.” It then 
proceeds to vilify Willis and Lowell for their tributes to the memory 
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of Poe, the latter of the two, it avers, belonging to that “minute 
species of literary insect which is plentifully produced by the soil and 
climate of Boston.” The writer then administers a gentle reprimand 
to Griswold, and forthwith proceeds to detail a life of Edgar Poe. 
Now comes the strange part of the story. Nearly the whole of this 
very lengthy life and critique was subsequently embodied in the 
‘Memoir’ by Griswold as original matter, without any acknowledg- 
ment or inverted commas, save for the paragraph relating to the 
poet’s quarrel with Mr. Allan’s second wife; we have, therefore, this 
conclusion before us: either Dr. Griswold openly plagiarised whole- 
sale from the recently published but anonymous article, or he himself 
was the author of the paper in question. 


262 








Che Diamond Fields of South Africa. 





I am told, indeed I know, that some English people, not uninformed 
upon “ general subjects,” are still unbelievers in the Diamond Fields of 
the Cape. ‘Io one fresh from the spot, who bears yet in mind the 
marvels of New Rush diggings, of Dutoitspan Camp, of the abandoned 
workings of Klipdrift and Pniel, it seems incredible that any still 
should doubt. Yet more incomprehensible must their disbelief appear 
to this or that unfortunate who has tried to sell his ancestral dia- 
monds within the last twelve months, and who has heard with indig- 
nation the jeweller’s careless offer—fifty per cent. below prime cost,— 
workmanship not included. But, as returning diggers still are few in 
number, and those who test the market by experiment are not apt to 
tell their doleful story, the public is still very ignorant as to what we 
have done and found out yonder. Ninety-nine in a hundred, even 
among those who know somewhat of the matter, are unconscious— 
blissfully, it may be said, if they own diamonds—of the entire truth. 
‘So far as the circulation of TzempLe Bar extends, I propose to set forth 
here the true but incredible story of our South African diggings. 

The finding of diamonds along the Vaal River is only a re-discovery. 
I am informed that an old Dutch mission map, preserved in the library 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Port Elizabeth, records their exist- 
ence abouta century ago. “ Hier be diamanten,” is written across the 
territory we now call Griqualand West. A hundred years before that, 
again, in a folio published in London, 1657, Van Riebeek mentioned 
diamonds as found near the rich city Momotopata. He says that the 
stones brought thence sparkled like stars in a night sky. Of this 
historical, yet most mysterious city, the ruins appear to have been just 
discovered by our “ digging prospectors,” below Bloemhof, in the 
lands of the Coranna chieftain, Monkoran, some fifty miles from Pniel. 
Casts of column, sculpture, and frieze from thence, described as very 
beautiful, have already reached Cape Town. 

It appears that Van Riebeek made some attempts to turn his explo- 
rations into profit, but they failed. The facts he had acquired, how- 
ever, long dwelt in Cape Town memories. Ancient inhabitants relate 
that in the old Dutch days of sovereignty, an expedition towards the 
diamond country was projected from time to time. Gems were some- 
times brought southwards, from hand to hand. But Cape Colony in 
those days was very thinly peopled. The curious law called “ Home- 
stead” enacted that each farm occupied should be circular and should 
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inclose three thousand morgen, about six thousand acres, around the 
farm house, which must always be the central point. The object of this 
law was to prevent, as far as possible, the assembly of men together in 
towns or villages. It will be seen that it also discouraged combina- 
tions of all sorts. Men could not meet to concert exploring expeditions 
when each house stood two miles from its nearest neighbour. The 
people of Cape Town had too much business on hand, in those days of 
Indiamen and war, seriously to think of such attempts. And, besides, 
the diamond country was haunted by the dreaded Bushmen or Bosjes- 
men, and kindred tribes, whose poisoned arrows flew unseen by night 
against every intruder. So it came about that people talked from time 
to time and made a nine days’ wonder of some solitary gem that 
passed slowly down to Cape Town, but no more. And meanwhile, the 
wicked Bosjesmen, as their descendants tell us now, were using the 
precious pebbles to bore their implements of stone. For Momotopata, 
from whatever cause, had already vanished beneath the sand. 

I am not going to tell, indeed I don’t know in detail, the train of 
circumstances which disturbed the ancient order of Dutch society in 
South Africa after its separation from the mother country. Suffice it 
that the boer population bitterly resented their conquest by England. 
From an early period they began to move from their homes around 
the capital. But the English rule pursued. Further and further 
they ¢reked in the patriarchal waggon, driving flocks and herds, even 
poultry, before them, up towards the north and freedom. They found 
a way across the Karroo desert, across the Youph, and to the fertile 
plains beyond. But wherever a settlement of farms took place, thither 
followed the accursed English magistrate. So in excursions continu- 
ally prolonged, the country became familiar, and every child acquired 
a wandering habit and a stolid indifference to peril. At length, in 
1835-6, the “ philanthropy ” of the English government, which would 
not allow the boers to protect themselves nor would itself protect 
them, against Kaffir murderers, drove these poor farmers to a national 
exodus; and no man now is found who will deny they had great 
wrong. The government of Cape Colony did not claim even theo- 
retical authority beyond the Orange River, and this mighty stream the 
emigrants crossed, thousands of them, with wives and children, flocks 
and waggons, most painfully into the Griqua and Bushman land 
beyond. So the future Diamond Fields were peopled after a scanty 
fashion. 

But these brave voortrekers (foretrackers) were much the reverse 
of scientific. Poor farmers they were, who had never seen a diamond 
in their lives, and never had heard of one save when the gudewife 
read the Bible to them of a night. So the great discovery was not to 
take place yet. Wars came upon them, wars with the English; in 
which they gained the far-famed battle of Boomplattes, but could not 
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- stop the red-coats for a day with the logical demonstration of their 
victory; war with the Basuto Kafirs; endless wars with Bushman 
and Koranna. They were reannexed to Cape Colony in 1848, and 
restored to independence in 1854, when it was found by canny Cape 
Town that “the Territory” did not pay. Ido not go into any of 
this history, nor do I mean to hint that the people of the future Free 
State ever obtained an equitable title to the Diamond Fields. For on 
the contrary, I convinced myself upon the spot that our claim to them 
is just, as inheritors of the Griqua chieftain Waterboer. I would but 
briefly show how this land of which I write was peopled, and how the 
presence of diamonds there, formerly well-known, came to drop from 
men’s memories. 

For drop it did. Old gentlemen rubbed their heads and puzzled, 
when, in 1867, an ostrich-hunter named O'Reilly trotted into Gra- 
ham’s Town, and invited the opinion of a geologist there, Dr. Ather- 
stone, upon the matter of a pebble brought from the Orange River. 
Dr. Atherstone pronounced it to be a diamond, without the least 
hesitation. O'Reilly, rejoicing, trotted away to Cape Town, where he 
sold his prize to the governor, Sir Philip Wodehouse, for five hundred 
pounds. It is a stone of great beauty, but his Excellency paid a full 
price for it. The weight is 20,*; carats, and as this figure gives to 
the ordinary reader no idea at all of size, I may mention that a dia- 
mond of such a weight ought to measure nearly three-quarters of an 
inch by a half-inch, if well crystalised, as the Wodehouse gem is 
reported to be. We usually calculate that a stone is reduced by one- 
half its weight in cutting ; but a flaw which appears scarcely visible 
may materially alter this estimate, of course. I had a stone of 403 
carats, which cut only 114; and I had another of 15 carats which 
turned out 6}; yet a third of 83, which was reduced to 23. But for 
that very rough average in which alone one can deal with such deli- 
cate things as precious stones, it may be said that diamonds lose 
about one-half in cutting. The first discovered, therefore, of South 
African gems may be supposed to be a 10-carat brilliant, that is, 
about the size of a man’s thumb-nail. | 

It was found in this wise. About twenty miles from Hope Town is 
a solitary farm, inhabited by a boer named Jacobs. His cottage 
stands upon the bank of the Orange River. I have visited it, and can 
pronounce the spot to be as dreary as will anywhere be seen. People 
in England naturally form their ideal of the Cape pasture lands by 
those green meadows to which we are so used. An ugly awakening 
it is for the emigrant who has indulged this vision. In the western 
province of the colony green is an unknown colour. All shades, 
varieties and tints of grey our plains exhibit, but of verdure not a 
tone. There is not a brook in all the country. Rivers there are, a 
half-dozen, perhaps, but all of them are liable to dry up. Even the 
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mighty Orange, rolling thirty feet deep in normal times, and filling a 
bed three hundred yards across, has been passed dry shod. I myself 
have stepped from stone to stone across the Vaal at Klipdrift, where 
it is a hundred yards wide in general. All the other rivers named 
upon a map are alternately dry beds and fearful torrents. There is 
no chance of English green in such a land. No trees will grow; 
rarely a bush is seen; and very often will be found a patch of 
several acres on which no living thing is planted. Snowwhite is the 
ground, glittering with specks of mica and broken crystal. On such 
a bare hot sheet of limy sand stands Jacob’s cottage, a dirty building 
of two rooms. Three hundred yards away, at the bottom of high 
mud cliffs, the Orange flows. Among the trees and shrubs that 
line its bank the farmer’s children used to play as in an oasis. They 
collected pebbles there for playthings, and many a fine onyx, agate, 
garnet and peridot they brought up from the shingle; for there are 
no such lovely pebbles as in the beds of the Vaal and Orange. One 
night a certain Niekirk, half trader, half farmer, a handsome, sun- 
burnt, sturdy little man, demanded hospitality in the Jacobs’ house, 
after the simple fashion of the land. The children were playing with 
their pebbles, and a dispute arose touching one of supreme beauty, 
which shone and sparkled in the candle-light as never plaything shone 
before. Vrouw Jacobs interfered, confiscating the stone of contention. 
She and Niekirk turned it over and over in the light, making it shoot 
out flames. The trader said at length that it reminded him of those 
gems mentioned in the book of Revelations. As the words were 
uttered, O’Reilly, the ostrich hunter, rode up to the door, seeking 
shelter. He also confessed the marvel of this stone. Time was of 
small importance to him ; as well trot to Graham’s Town as elsewhere. 
An agreement was drawn up by Niekirk, stipulating that the profit of 
the enterprise should be divided equally between Jacob’s wife, O’Reilly, 
and himself. This signed, with earliest dawn the ostrich hunter set 
out, and the end of the adventure I have already related. 

The newspapers of Cape Colony are not distinguished for brilliancy 
or “go.” They are not commonly impatient to spread news or en- 
lighten the public. Rather is it their special aim to damage each 
other, after the fashion recorded by Mr. Dickens in commemorating 
the press of Eatanswill. The issue of O’Reilly’s adventure was 
noted, however, and some cut and dry editorials appeared. Some 
restless spirits ¢reked towards the Vaal and Orange rivers. Utterly 
ignorant of the way to work, they toiled and sickened for months, 
absolutely without success. There was danger of the great discovery 
collapsing. For though diamonds continually turned up at Cape 
Town, they were stones brought from Kaffir or Koranna, fetiches or 
boring tools. So true is it that there is nothing new under the sun. 
English and American inventors are hard at work upon the new 
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tunnelling machine ; for countless ages, Hottentot and Bushman have 
been using diamonds just as our patentees propose to use them. But, 
twelve months after the Hopetown or Wodehouse gem was found, a 
black shepherd, called Swartzboy came wandering towards Hope 
Town with a glorious star of crystal in his hand. He offered it, as I 
am credibly informed, to several persons, at a price increasing with 
each refusal; the Hottentot in fact was sharp enough to guess tho 
value of his prize by the hesitation of those to whom he offered it. By 
the time he reached Niekirk’s farm—Niekirk, the father of diamond- 
digging—it had come to a matter of £400. This man had proved 
himself no fool already. After glancing at the stone, he harnessed 
up, and drove to Hope Town, bearing Hottentot and diamond in his 
cart. It was certainly the greatest day our little capital will ever 
see, that on which Niekirk came trotting in with Swartzboy and “the 
Star of South Africa” on the box-seat beside him. Within a very 
few moments of his arrival the bargain was struck. No need for any 
man who had once seen a diamond to hesitate in judging of that 
glorious gem. Swartzboy consented to take £200 in cash, and £200 
in goods, which were paid to him forthwith. Wild with joy, he sallied 
out into the byways, nor ceased to urge his mad career until not 
one farthing or one yard of cloth remained in his possession. All 
being spent, he lived awhile upon the gobemouches of the place, 
then vanished, and went under. Niekirk sold his purchase that 
same day for £12,000 cash. Therewith he bought a farm, in 
which he dwells unto this day, heedless ‘of diamonds, diggers and 
panics. 

I will here finish the tale of our South African Star. It was found 
to weigh 834 carats, and subsequently cut to a brilliant of 444. The 
water of it is perfect, but the shape irregular ; that is to say, it is a 
heart-shaped, not a square stone. Messrs. Lilienfeld, of Hope Town, 
who were the envied of all inhabitants there, having obtained such 
prize for £12,000, speedily discovered that they had paid an outside 
price. It lay eighteen months upon their hands, subject to charges 
for insurance, &c. After that time, it was sold to Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell, of Bond Street, for a trifle over cost price—not sufficient 
margin to recoup Messrs. Lilienfeld their capital expended, leaving 
interest aside. Messrs. Hunt and Roskell had it cut, with the result 
above-mentioned. They asked £30,000 for the brilliant, and long 
asked in vain. Finally, in the summer of last year, 1872, Earl Dudley 
and Ward bought it, with others, to be set in a new tiara for his 
countess. I cannot tell you, therefore, the exact sum at which it was 
valued to him. 

When the Star of South Africa reached Cape Town a fever fit ran 
through the colony. Each boy who could carry a pick set forth for 
the northern plains ; each clerk or shopman who could raise a five- 
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pound note invested it in a diamond speculation. Half the young 
men in the colony set off, on foot, in cart, or in the slow, old, comfort- 
able waggon, for the banks of the Vaal or Orange rivers. Half the 
old mew patted their juniors on the back, and subscribed to fit them 
out—on a system of participation in the profit. In a very short time 
the quick young eyes at work discovered diamonds lying on the 
shingle at Pniel. A rush thither ensued. People gathered the 
surface pebbles on the Vaal bank, and sorted them. It was not till 
January, 1870, that my friend, Captain Rolleston, of Natal, demon- 
strated that gems might lie beneath the surface. He first “dug,” and 
to him, with Niekirk, should be given the honours of discovery. 

Captain Rolleston’s success caused another throb throughout the 
colony. He passed throughout Cape Town in May, 1870, with a 
quarter of a pint of diamonds. They were all sizes, sorts, colours and 
qualities ; but the Cape Town folks were troubled not a jot by such 
distinctions. They followed the hasty advice of Mr. Emanuel, recorded 
in his book on precious stones. How many poor fellows have been 
ruined by that luckless calculation! I do not mean to say, for I do 
not know, that Mr. Emanuel’s formulas were wrong when published ; 
but they were probably designed to guide a buyer in estimating the 
value of one large stone. The Cape Town people, however, and poor 
Rolleston also, did not so understand it. They took the number of 
carats, classing the stones according to their inner lights, multiplied 
by so and so, squared and squared—and finally offered Rolleston 
£20,000 for his pile. My poor friend, however, had himself worked 
out a calculation on this same basis, which brought the total near to 
double that amount. The Cape Town offers were refused with scorn, 
and Rolleston bore his fruits to England. There, after hawking them 
about for months, he was glad to take £4,000. Shall I dwell a 
moment on his little tale? The moral is burnt in on Cape Town mer- 
chants. Some among the richest and most respected of their number 
have been ruined by diamond speculations. Not one in fifty but has 
heavily lost. Cape Town “ went into” diamonds headlong—and not a 
man there knew a diamond by sight. The only knowledge extant 
was derived from Mr. Emanuel’s book, one certainly not meant to 
guide the jewel merchant or speculator. Is it a wonder that Cape 
Town fingers were terribly burnt? Mr. Lilienfeld tells me that he 
refused £18,000 for the Star of South Africa on the day he bought it 
—an incident which shows the utter ignorance of both sides, proposex 
and refuser. For all the marvellous flood of wealth poured into the 
colony, for all the briskness of business, for all the cent. per cent. profits 
of the diamond-field trade, there are .great houses in Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth scarce yet recovered from the desperate straits to 
which they had been brought by stupid speculation in gems. 

In this manner set in the rush of 1870 towards the Vaal and 
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Orange rivers. Within a few months there was collected a population 
of ten thousand souls in this arid, colourless desert. The most profit- 
able diggings were at Pniel, Klipdrift, which is just opposite to the 
former, Hebron, Gong-Gong, and Cawood’s Hope. All these were 
discovered and worked within the first half of the year. It was by no 
-means unpleasant, this river, or wet, digging. I have said that trees 
and flowers and grass and shrubs are found along the margin of the 
streams. They form indeed a mere belt of vegetation twenty to a hun- 
dred yards wide, but broad enough for hundreds of Gipsy tents. Our 
Cape colonists are a hardy race, unused to luxury in any form. To 
them and to their wives diamond digging was a picnic. The scene 
itself, the swift broad river, murmuring in front, the lofty trees, so 
thickly growing by the brink, the crowd of life, bird, beast, and reptile 
in that narrow oasis—these things were a delightful novelty to eyes 
accustomed to the grey, long, rolling plains. And then, too, excite- 
ment for the first time made itself known to these simple folks. The 
most of them were fresh from a lonely farm, where stranger never came, 
where no new fact was ever heard, where none had aught to tell another. 
What bewildering novelty to such persons was the daily view of 
crowds of men, the daily sound of voices, the hourly suggestion of a 
world beyond the next neighbour’s farm, older than one can recollect, 
abounding in events and varieties for which is no veldi name! The 
colony complained that its towns were depopulated, that half the 
houses stood empty in field and street. I for my part only marvel 
that so many hung back, in those poor, thin villages of the south, 
whilst their neighbours were growing so pleasantly rich and wise on 
the banks of the northern streams. 

Yes, it was a gay and charming occupation, this diamond digging, 
at the first. English emigrants, even, used to all sorts of unnecessary 
comforts, would have found little for cémplaint. To dwell in a tent 
well shaded by trees is luxury in a South African summer. Only the 
monotonous and never-changing mutton, though it were less than a 
penny a pound,and the utter dearth of vegetables, gave cause to grumble, 
Colonial born did not see any inconvenience here, of course, having no 
other experience. Diamonds were tolerably abundant amongst the 
shingle. He who had not in memory the amazing jewel-pits of New 
Rush would say they were more than tolerably abundant. It is 
thought that about three bundred thousands pounds worth was turned 
out from the river diggings during these years, 1869 and 1870. 
There were not more than two thousand diggers, in all the camps, 
though I am quite willing to believe that the population amounted to 
ten thousand or more. The average, therefore, would be one hundred 
and fifty pounds per man—a much larger sum in Cape Colony than 
here—perhaps three times as large—certainly twice. In the healthiest 
climate of the world, in work not too exhausting, in scenes lovelier 
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than they had dreamt of, all were making money, and some, fortunes. 
For the sportsman, there were antelopes of a dozen species, feeding 
within gunshot of his tent; porcupines, ant-bears, rattels, jackals, 
hyenas, all burrowing around him ; panthers not too far off, ostriches 
within a few hours’ ride. To the fisherman, bull-heads of one hun- 
dred pounds weight, called barba, give ample amusement. The digger 
with an interest in any natural science could pursue it in a new 
country, where his observations were sure to have value, and nine 
in ten made money whilst they thus amused themselves. It might 
have been predicted, from the well-known “ contrairiness of things,” 
that this condition would not last. 

At the river diggings diamonds are found amongst the pebbles of 
the bank. ‘There are deep strata of such, often bound firmly together 
with lime, beneath the fertile ground. To dig them up, to carry them 
in buckets to the river, and there wash them in “ cradles” of varied 
ingenuity, is the rough work of “ wet diamond digging.” The cradle 
has several bottoms of zinc, pierced with holes. Mocking to and fro, 
under a stream of water, the small stones drop through into one or 
other box, according to size. When all the earth is washed away in 
mud the topmost box is emptied, after a glance that assures the digger 
there is no monstrous diamond among the stones. The next box, of 
smaller pebbles, is examined very much more carefully, for in it will 
be found any gem over twenty carats or so. This looked over and 
thrown away, the contents of the last box are poured into a bucket, and 
carried to the “sorting table.” No more brilliant jewels in the world 
than that worthless gravel, of all colours and varieties of mottling, so 
carelessly spread upon the table. Cornelians of every hue, agates, 
onyx, more beautiful and more varied in their combinations than I 
could name, make up the buik. In a “ fair claim,” about one diamond 
will be found in every ten buckets, representing perhaps a day-and-a- 
half's work of all hands. In some few claims an average of two 
diamonds a day was struck at Cawood’s Hope; but in very, very many 
not a find per week, and in more still not one per fortnight. 

The sorter’s task is the most important. Other portions of the 
labour can be, and very often are, performed by Kaffirs or other blacks. 
It is not difficult to keep a check upon them, though one have not a 
man to oversee. If they turn up a due number of buckets it is plain 
they cannot be spending time in surreptitious “sorting” for them- 
selves. The danger of a large stone in their hands, say fifty carat, or 
even twenty—one that cannot pass into the lowest box—is evident. 
Bat, in the first place, such monstrous stones are very rare in the wet 
diggings, and again, a Kaffir knows he may expect a larger sum from 
his boss by way of reward, than he would be likely to get from the 
canteen keeper who receives such stolen goods. I do not think there 
is much robbing on the river. The sorter, however, has unlimited 
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opportunities to steal, and he is therefore the chief of the gang in 
general. His table is of plank, smoothed as closely as may be. Under 
the shade of an old umbrella he sits beside it, for the chequers of sun- 
light, now aflame among the glistening pebbles, now obstructed by the 
swaying leaves, would dazzle him. A bucket of “stuff” is poured 
upon the boards. The sorter grasps a “scrape” of iron, eight inches 
long perhaps, and three in breadth. With this he rakes towards him 
a double handful of the shingle, spreads it out flat, glances over it 
with an experienced eye, and rakes it off between his knees. The 
sorting seems to be done in one unceasing motion; as quickly are the 
stones separated, examined and cast aside; but I feel sure that an old 
hand rarely lets a diamond pass at the “ wet digging,” scarcely ever at 
the “dry.” A piece of iron hoop used to be the “scrape,” even with 
the most prosperous, and it did as well as any patent things we now 
import. I have seen a 162 carat raked out with a bit of straightened 
hoop, and this was at the great, the incredible New Rush, whereof 
hereafter. 

In these early times of the diamond-digging industry every day 
brought its romance. Every gem was greeted with a general shout, 
which passed from claim to claim from one end of the thicket to the 
other. It was expected that the camp should pay a visit of congratula- 
tion, and the finder hastily laid in a stock of drink, such as he could 
get. If the gem was a very large one, the lucky fellow often struck 
his tent and harnessed up his oxen before announcing the great event. 
He then bought all the champagne (oh gods! what drink!) and all 
the beer in camp, and entertained his friends around the waggon. In 
these cases, we rarely heard how large the stone might be. It could 
be guessed only by the consumption of fluids and the expenditure of 
ammunition. Such sudden flights sometimes took place after dark, 
when there was no sleep till morning. Bonfires blazed about the 
claim, rifles went off each minute, songs resounded, drunken boers 
staggered against your tent, tripping amongst the “guys.” If the 
lucky one owned no waggon he fled on horseback, buying a steed if 
steedless. Theft was most extremely rare upon the river, but there is 
an instinct of secrecy and distrust which shows itself in every man at 
the touch of great wealth suddenly acquired. The man who was a gay 
and reckless spendthrift with small stones, turned to a suspicious 
niggard on the instant of discovering a twenty carat ; for a twenty carat, 
in 1870, was a fortune to the class of man who worked at the river 
diggings, whatever its quality. For I have said that none of those 
who bought had the least experience of precious stones. Remember 
that this colony was the poorest and most hopeless of all English 
possessions. Mighty few diamonds were there in the country three 
years ago, even cut and mounted; but every man who could raise 
five pound went in for buying. Speculators bid against each other at 
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the claim side. Fights even took place, whilst the digger, probably a 
stupid boer, looked on in equal wonder, bewilderment, and delight. 
There were indeed, almost from the earliest, men who knew what they 
were about. Mr. Unger, once a dealer in Scotch pearls, very well 
remembered in London and Amsterdam, had hastened to South Africa 
at the first news. There was my dear friend, Mr. Webb, now managing 
director of the London and South African Exploration Company, who 
had been ordered thither for the benefit of his health; and let me 
add, par parenthese, with such advantage as to amaze the doctor who 
had counselled this expatriation. I am not aware of any other person 
at the Fields who could show the slightest evidence or presumption of 
knowledge. Mr. Webb, all by himself in the excitement, concluded 
either he must be mad or these speculators. They paid fabulous sums, 
with the result I have mentioned. Flaws were not considered, colour 
made little difference. A diamond was a diamond at Cape Town, worth 
so much per carat, squared by its weight, thus: a stone of ten carats, 
pronounced by some incomprehensible reasoning, we will say, to be 
worth £4 a carat: 10 x 10=100 x £4 = £400, the value of the 
stone. This would be a very second-rate gem. One decently white 
they put at £8 to £10 per carat, bringing the ten-carat stone to £800 
or £1000; and sums were actually paid upon this basis. 

Romance, as I have said, was rampant at the river. Men then 
considered it a part of their business to “ prospect,” that is, look out 
new fields. One might naturally think that, since the diamonds were 
certainly washed down, and deposited by the current where they are 
found to lie, it would be no difficult task to predict the spot where 
they should be searched for: an eddy, a bend in the river, the tail of 
a shallow, &c. But it does not prove so. South African rivers, how- 
ever voluminous, run through mere sand and clay, in which they cut 
cavernous channels. ‘The toppling over of a cliff is a constant occur- 
rence, the result of which is to divert the stream more or less. I would 
not willingly say much of the origin of diamonds, nor theorise on 
them in any way. We have laughed too heartily over Mr. Tobin, 
Mr. Dunn, Mr. Gregory, and Mr. Coster; over the wind theory, the 
ostrich theory, and the negative demonstration.* But it can scarcely 
be doubted that the flow of diamonds has now ceased, and they must 
be looked for, not in the present but in former beds of the river. 
We have nothing to guide us here in general. Former courses of the 
Vaal are marked over a quarter of a mile of ground. The only method 
of “ prospecting ” is to dig holes and see what comes of it. I think 


* Mr. Tobin, of the Polytechnic, suggested that ostriches picked up the 
diamonds and carried them to the situs. Mr. Dunn, mineralogist to the 
Cape Town government, suggested that the wind had blown them to Bull- 
pontein. Mr. Gregory, from London, denied their existence. Mr. Coster 
pronounced them not worth his attention. 
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the greater number of the diggings have been discovered by accident. 
A passing cart tears up a bush and in its roots is seen a diamond. A 
wandering digger, pitching his tent-pole, unearths a diamond. Idling 
through a Sunday afternoon, upon a sheltered bank, another cuts a 
diamond from the turf with his sheath knife. Even when the “ field” 
is discovered there is no guide to the best claims. Cawood’s Hope 
was discovered simultaneously by the nomenclator and another party 
prospecting side by side. They had dug three holes, and found in all. 
Notice was duly given to the Committee, and a choice of four claims 
each was allotted to the discoverers, as by rule appointed. They 
resolved to mark their claims on either side the middle hole, tossing up 
for choice. Cawood won, and chose, I think, the lower side. Which- 
ever it was, he had the mortification of watching his rival make a 
rapid fortune, whilst he himself could barely pay expenses. I could 
tell many such instances did space permit. 

Although the early diggers were an orderly and peaceful crew 
some sort of government was soon found necessary. I have kept out 
of the political discussion, and will not be inveigled into it. No force 
existed in the country to preserve order. There was, it may be said, 
no white population, scarcely even one of negroes. The various dig- 
gings lay under dispute, some between the Transvaal Republic and the 
native chief, Waterboer, some between the Free State and Waterboer. 
The great camp of Pniel, however, was under a claim, since disallowed, 
of the Berlin Mission Society, who professed to have bought some hun- 
dreds of miles thereabouts from Waterboer’s father for eighty pounds, 
part cash, part goods. There was, of course, no power to uphold the 
padres’ asserted rights, but our diggers proved eminently reasonable. 
They agreed, at first, to pay one half their finds to the landowner, but 
when the Australian contingent began to muster in force other views 
prevailed. ‘The system of claim licences was introduced, with an utter 
carelessness of the grave distinction between them and Australian 
diggings. Committees were elected by acclamation, and rules framed. 
The Berlin missionaries found themselves dignified after a sort into 
Crown landlords, by which change they gained honour perhaps, but 
certainly lost profit. Their land was portioned out in “claims” of 
thirty feet square, for which a licence fee of five shillings was de- 
manded bythe Committee. Of thesum so collected, that amount reached 
the missionaries’ hands which chanced to stand over when everybody 
and every claim was satisfied. In fact, beyond any doubt, great cor- 
ruption reigned in the Committee. 

The small camps which dotted either bank of the Vaal River, little 
lonely washings of ten or twenty or a hundred inhabitants, only knew 
President Parker. The General Committee, the Diggings Mutual 
Defence Association, and other mighty bodies over which he pre- 
sided in those twin capitals of canvas, Klipdrift and Pniel, were 
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unknown words to a thousand of our fellows. President Parker they 
knew, and him they willingly obeyed, for his police reached the 
loneliest camp, if need arose. Nor were they slow to find the guilty. 
Small regard to humanity they paid ; suspicion was accounted much 
as proof ; but in communities so simple common talk is rarely out. So 
it came about that Mr. Parker’s authority was very real indeed. When 
the Transvaal President, Mr. Pretorius, came to see the wonders of 
Klipdrift, whereof he claimed, and had sold, indeed, the freehold, 
Parker received him with such formidable though unpretending 
state that Pretorius hastily withdrew. He ordered out a commando, 
or yeomanry force, to stop Parker’s illegal sales of land; but the 
Diamond Fields President showed such a front that the commando 
halted Lefore Hebron Camp, and returned ingloriously, after idling for 
a month around the spot. I have no doubt at all that if Parker had 
executed a coup d'état at this moment, proclaiming the Diamond 
Fields Republic, he would have been supported by the mass of 
diggers. Thousands urged him to the act; he himself often talked 
of it, publicly and privately. I do not believe that the English 
government would have spent some millions sterling in vindicating 
its authority ; Cape Town, of course, must have been “broke” before 
ever it paid the expense of sending five hundred soldiers up through 
the deserts. But there always was found a depth of shrewd prudence 
and common sense in that good fellow Parker, if one sounded for it. 
Though he might talk nonsense, he kicked against no pricks. By 
hard work and judicious speculation his savings had grown very con- 
siderable indeed. He already contemplated that return to England 
which has since been happily accomplished, after dinners, receptions 
and entertainments in the chief towns of the Eastern Province.* No 
wish had Mr. Parker to risk his fortune and his life by war with the 
Transvaal and the Free State, in which he might at any moment be 
left standing alone. So when the English Government annexed the 
country the ex-president was foremost in offering allegiance. 

It only remains now to say a few words concerning the diamonds 
found in these river diggings. It is considered by my friend, Mr. 
Webb, that from 1868 to the end of 1870 not more than three hun- 
dred thousand pounds’ worth were discovered. They ran small, as we 
now say, but yet there were more gems found over ten carats than 
were produced at the Brazils in twenty years. The quality was little 
inferior. In every diamond mine known large stones are apt to be 
“coloured” or “off-colour,” and as we turned out so many of them 


* With such honours was Mr. Parker received on passing through the 
colony to embark, that several newspapers gave him precedence of his 
Excellency Her Majesty’s High Commissioner and Governor of Cape 
Colony, when the movements or names of the two chanced to come 
together. 
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our Cape diamonds early got a bad reputation. We are unfairly 
judged in this respect, especially as regards the river stones. In 
speaking of the dry diggings I shall show what important interests 
are combined to depreciate our success. Suffice it here, that the pro- 
portion of Cape diamonds from the rivers which could justly be described 
as “coloured” or “off-colour ” was actually smaller than that from 
Brazil. The bulk of our finds were what we call small, five carats to 
the half of one, frosted and rounded with centuries of grinding midst 
the pebbles, having no “skin,” rarely flawed (by comparison), and 
cutting white as glass. Be it remembered, I speak of the river 
stones, not of those from the dry diggings. 

Our story has come down to November, 1870. There are five 
thousand tents at Pniel, a thousand at Klipdrift. Five thousand men 
dot the river banks up and down. President Parker is a despotic 
monarch, threatening tar-and-feathers, the cat, and the “spread-eagle ” 
to all disobedient subjects ; nor threatening only. The roads from the 
colony are alive with hardy fellows tramping with laden carts and 
waggons. Sir H. Barkly, at Cape Town, is writing letters and protests 
to the Free State and the Transvaal presidents, claiming the Diamond 
territory. Mr. David Arnot, Waterboer’s prime minister, in his study 
at Eskdale, is arranging evidence and weaving proof into proof of his 
patron’s sovereign rights. Mr. Gregory and Mr. Coster begin to 
tremble for their reputation. Diamond merchants seriously talk of 
sending agents to South Africa. So it is in the month of November, 
1870, on those ugly glowing plains around Pniel. And a whisper is 
just going round of a place called Dutoitspan, twenty-five miles from 
the river, where children pick up diamonds by the pocketful. None 
receive this news but with a laugh. How can there be diamonds 
without a river? Such a thing was never heard of since the world 
began. But in a month’s time it will make itself heard in such a 
mingled cry of amazement, delight, anxiety, and despair, as shall 
proclaim in fitting manner the greatest diamond field that ever was— 
yes, greater than all diamond fields that ever were, together. — 
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An Evening with Cheocritus. 


By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


“Theocritus! Theocritus! ah! thou had’st pleasant dreams 
Of the crystal spring Burinna, and the Haleus’ murm’ring streams ; 
Of the fretted rocks and antres hoar that overhang the sea, 
And the sapphire sky and thymy plains of thy own sweet Sicily ; 
And of the merry rustics who tend the goats and sheep, 
And the maids who trip to milk the cows at morning’s dewy peep ; 
Of the spring time and the summer, and the zephyr’s balmy breeze ; 
Of the dainty flowers and waving elms, and the yellow humming bees; 
And of Daphnis lying down to die beneath the leafy viaie. 
Theocritus! Theocritus! what pleasant dreams were thine !” 


Tue author of the above lines, a portion of one of the most beautiful 
in the beautiful collection of the ‘Bentley Ballads,’ was Charles 
Hartley Langhorne, now sleeping in the Highgate Cemetery. He 
was a descendant of the translator of Plutarch, and died at his 
chambers in Chancery Lane about five and twenty years ago, in his 
twenty-sixth year, on the eve of being called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Although from his boyhood an indefatigable reader, he was 
one of the laziest of writers, which in his case was chiefly accounted 
for by an exceptional fastidiousness. The few specimens consequently 
which appeared in the periodicals of his poetic powers placed him in 
the front rank of the vers de société writers of his time. 

I occupied chambers in those days myself in the Inner Temple, 
preparing for my call to the bar, which took place not long after my 
friend’s death. 

The son of a banker at Berwick-on-Tweed, where he was born, he 
commenced his education at the New Academy in Edinburgh, which: 
he left, after having been six years at the head of his class, and, at 
last, at the head of the whole school, for Glasgow University. Here 
he won the chief classical distinction—Lord Jeffery’s gold medal— 
and finally graduated at Exeter College, Oxford. 

We spent many evenings together at our respective chambers, talk- 
ing chiefly about the old men and the old books; and although many 
of my companions were ripe and accomplished classics, and some of 
them belonged to the brilliant class of littératewrs who contributed in 
those scholarly days to ‘ Blackwood,’ ‘ Bentley,’ and ‘ Frazer, I can 
certainly say that Langhorne was, in my opinion, the most Greek- 
minded of them all. 

He was, aw bout des ongles, a proud academic; and whilst he 
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thoroughly believed that the poet was born and not made, he had 
equal faith in the efficacious aids which heaven-born genius derived 
from superior culture. Consequently, although he thought highly, 
he did not think too highly of Robert Burns. Although a border- 
country man, and one who had drunk in the lyric beauties of the 
bard of Scotland with his mother’s milk, he would not declare that 
‘Fill me, my love, a pint of wine,’ was the tenderest and manliest 
love lay, and ‘Scots wha hae,’ the noblest and most inspiriting war 
song that was ever written. 1 must confess that I always partook of 
this opinion. 

So far from thinking that superior culture would have deadened the 
fire of Burns’s poetic inspiration, as most of his countrymen think to 
this day, I and my friend always felt it was a pity that his aristocratic 
patrons, instead of lionising and banqueting him, and wasting his 
time for their own gratification, had not lifted him up—even had they 
seen to his advance in the Excise—to a position above that of com- 
parative poverty, in which he had to work from morn till night, 
barely to give his wife and children bread. Had he been placed in 
easy circumstances, and with reasonable time on his hands, even for 
self-cultivation, what with his thirst of knowledge, his original genius, 
and his powerful grasp of mind, there were few branches of thought 
which he could not have mastered. He could have done anything. 

Comparing one evening the situation in which our great favourite, 
the prince of pastoral poetry, Theocritus, found himself amongst the 
intellectual “swells” at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus—the men 
of the Septuagint—and the ordeal which Burns went through amongst 
the leaders of the bar and the literary society of Edinburgh, my 
friend and I thought how glad both of the rustic bards must have 
been to get away from conventional bondage and, what to them must 
have appeared, in its chief features, an artificial existence. How they 
must have sighed at length for the free air and calm delights of their 
beloved fields and woods and streams! How they longed for their 
dreamland once more, there to paint their spirit pictures, and to drink 
in the joys of inspiration, which are not given to any but the Muses’ 
children to enjoy. Wealth, refinement, and luxury had not been lost 
on them, no doubt. All this they valued at its worth ; not separating 
from it the insincerity and selfishness which were strangers to their 
candid minds and simple bosoms. It recalled from time to time not 
the most consoling souvenirs. It made Burns decidedly discontented 
with his lot. It could not have made Theocritus contented with his. 
He describes the life of a Sicilian herdsman as a poor one indeed ; one 
not to be compared, even in small comforts, with that of our own English 
agricultural labourers out on strike for an increase of wages and a 
general amelioration of their condition. Amongst the little that is 
known of him beyond what can be gleaned from his beautiful idyls, 
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some of his biographers state that he enjoyed the friendship and 
favour of Ptolemy. This, as far as one can understand, would mean 
something more substantially beneficial to the wandering minstrel on 
the part of one of the most munificent patrons of literature of any age 
than the entrée to the Alexandrian library or even a seat at the royal 
table. Of course, we are open to acknowledge that the Sicilian poet, 
unlike the Scottish one, whose visit to the modern Athens was neither 
long nor profitable, derived great advantage from the opportunity 
which he enjoyed of cultivating for a considerable period at the Egyp- 
tian court the learned converse of Aratus, Zenodotus, Callimachus, 
Euclid, and the rest of the glorious Seventy, the flower of intellectual 
Greece, whom Ptolemy had engaged on the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament. But it was a spiritual advantage, after all, inherited 
by time and enjoyed by posterity. It did not, when he returned to 
his native land, add another lentil to his cottage fare or another 
measure to even the poor stuff with which he diluted it; although he 
does now and then talk of a four-year-old “ special,” produced at 
harvest homes and certain religious festivals. ‘This, we suspect, was 
pressed in the neighbourhood of Lilybeum, and we drink it now 
pleasantly enough—at least, I do, when I can get it genuine—under 
the name of Marsala. ; 

It is equally certain, whilst on the subject of royal patronage, that 
Theocritus derived even less worldly advantage from his own native 
prince, Hiero, the fast friend of the Romans during the First Punic 
War, than he did from Ptolemy, although he celebrated him equally 
in his immortal verse. He tried him shortly after his return from 
Egypt, perhaps at an inopportune moment, when the Sicilian tyrant 
was more interested in his relations with foreign powers than with 
the claims of the Sicilian Muses. The best poems of Theocritus ap- 
pear to have been produced after he had vainly, like thousands of 
the Muses’ votaries, before and after him, put his faith in princes, and 
when, learning at length that self-reliance was the best nurse of intel- 
lectual excellence, he betook himself to his loved retirement amidst the 
favourite retreats of his youth and the most beautiful rural scenery in 
the world. 

An elaborate essay might be written and numerous instances pointed 
out in his poems to prove that Theocritus, without being impressed, 
from his heathen prejudices, with the history and religion of the 
Jewish people, without having any faith in the God of Israel, derived 
pleasure from the study of the wonderful Book ; that its unequalled 
charms of simple grandeur and natural beauty, its noble imagery 
and endless graces, made a vivid and lasting impression upon him. 

“Hovering around those sacred pages,” observes one of his most 
judicious critics, “he caught the scent of flowers of poesy, which he 
has transferred into his idyls; and we have the gratification of an 
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involuntary testimony from a heathen poet to the charms of composi- 
tion and material with which the sacred volume is so richly fraught. 
He dived for pearls of poesy, leaving unexplored the buried treasures 
of history and religion.” 

In various of the idyls thoughts and passages ‘occur which remind 
the reader forcibly of the Psalms of David, the Song of Solomon, the 
Book of Job, and the Prophecies of Jeremiah ; and in directing his 
attention and study to these supremely beautiful portions of the 
sacred writings, it cannot be said that Aratus, the poet and astro- 
nomer, from whom he seems to have derived the chief advantages of 
his visit to Alexandria, advised him injudiciously. Other passages of 
the inspired Book might be pointed out which claimed from him more 
than a passing glance: the first book of Samuel, for example, where 
the combat between David and Goliath suggested to him—in the pre- 
liminaries of that renowned passage of arms especially—the heroic 
rencontre between Pollux and the Bebrycian chief Amycus. One 
passage is particularly obvious: 

“Tf your man,” shouted Goliath to the army of Israel, “be able 
to fight with me, and to kill me, then will we be your servants; but 
if I prevail against him and kill him, then shall ye be our servants 
and serve us.” 

In the idyl Pollux demands of Amycus, what is the prize for which 
they are to contend, and the Bebrycian makes a similar answer : 

“If thou provest the conqueror, I shall be called thine; or thou 
shalt be called mine, if I shall have conquered thee.” 

It would take more than a passing observation or two to examine 
satisfactorily the merits of the pugilistic combat in the ‘ Aineid’ be- 
tween Dares and Entellus, as compared with those of its prototype in 
the idyl of the Dioscuri just alluded to, the result of which would 
result very much to the disadvantage of the former. 

Virgil’s bucolic imitations of the Sicilian poet are still less success 
ful, in which he only plays at shepherds with his town-bred swains, 
just as the English and French schools of pastoral poetry made the 
egregious mistake of turning out their tuneful Corydons, Thyrsises, 
and Daphnes in Watteau-like scenes, more fit for the stage of an 
opera than real country life, sporting silver or ivory-tipped crooks, 
and hats and feathers, and uttering the sentiments of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Like Scottish Burns or Irish Carleton, peasant-born in both cases, 
the latter a poet too, although he wrote in prose, who were thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by even the humblest of their fellow- 
countrymen, Theocritus, born and bred amongst the sheep and kine, 
addressed himself—especially in his love lays—to the simple intel- 
ligences of those who tended them, and whose climate and scenery, 
added to the Doric mixture in their blood, rendered them a poetic race. 
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I never thought that the five-feet English heroic measure suited 
the Sicilian love poems, although had Pope or Dryden rendered them 
through that medium the effect might have been, as in the cases of the 
“Tliad’ and ‘ Mneid,’ pre-eminently successful. I have always pre- 
ferred, I must confess, the most popular of the old English‘ ballad 
metres as better adapted for the spirited translation, which they so 
eminently deserve. It has a fine swing, like the original, in its liberal 
measure, and a melodious ring in it, especially where you can get the 
double rhyme in the line without detracting from the sense. I have 
already done into this measure at different times for these pages, a few 
of the beautiful love poems of Theocritus which have stood the test 
of more than two thousand years; and I venture to offer, in the same 
old ballad metre to-day, a couple of others which have always been 
considered amongst his sweetest productions by his best critics. 


DAPHNIS. 
”Apxere Baxodixas, pooat pirat, apyxer’ ao.das, k.T.A. 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! "Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 


Tell me, ye Nymphs, where were ye*—where did your footsteps stray 
From Tempe’s vale, when, faint and pale, young Daphnis pined away ? 
You wandered not by Peneus, nor by the laurelled side 

Of sacred Pindus, nor adown Anapis, rolling wide §; 

Nor where Aitnean skies reflect the red mount’s burning glare ; 

Nor by sweet Acis—holy stream—oh, Nymphs, ye were not there! 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! "Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 


* « Que nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellz 
Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore periret ? 
Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, nec Aonia Aganippe.” 
Vire. Ecl. x. 


“Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream.” 
Miuton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ 


Pope and Lyttleton have also imitated this famous passage closely; and, 
as regards the beautiful idyl in general, Virgil had no scruple in trans- 
ferring its chief beauties into his own exquisite numbers. Milton goes 
further in the cool work of adaptation or rather adoption, in drawing as 
<opiously on Virgil as he does on Theocritus. 
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Panthers and wolves lamented him ; bewailed the lions too ; 
Through brake and den and thicket wild the mournful death-wail flew ! 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! ’Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 











| Drooped at the feet of Daphnis, the kine, a mournful crowd, 
| Heifer and steer and lordly bull their heads in sorrow bowed. 


t} Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! "Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 





Came Mercury from the mountain down, and thus to Daphnis said : 
“ What maid bewitches thy sad heart, and turns thy foolish head ?” 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! "Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 
























Herdsmen and shepherds, goatherds too, came round, and all would say, 
What curse is come to blight his bloom, and waste his youth away ? 
Priapus came and rallied him: “ Does Daphnis pine for love ? 
I know a maid who pines for him by fountain, mead, and grove. 
| A brave young gallant whilom thought, the goatherd now he'd be ; 
iW _ And languishing looks on the maids, who scorn his modesty. 
Up, up, proud melancholy boy, arouse thee and away ! 
| The maids would have thee dance with them, and join in amorous play.” 
" To wanton maid and rallying friend no word would Daphnis say, 
\ 
| 





But nursed his sad and secret love until his dying day. 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! ’Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 


Then Venus came, her soul on flame, but smiling speciously. 
To her heart's core she felt full sore the pangs of jealousy. 
* And so,” she said, “ your foolish heart Love's conqueror would prove, 
Whilst pining sadly, all the while, beneath the power of Love ?” 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! ’Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 


Cried Daphnis then: “Sad curse to men, oh Venus, false and fair ! 
My sun of life is setting fast; leave me to my despair ! 

Or after death the blight of love my vengeful shade shall show— 
The blight thou’st cast upon me—in Hades down below. 

i To the oak-crowned heights of Ida and Anchises haste away ! 

Our meek marsh flowers and humble-bees invite thee not to stay. 
Go, seek the fair Adonis ; thy love he’ll not refuse: 

He like Anchises feeds his flocks, or the wild game pursues. 
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Go seek the doughty Diomede upon the Trojan plain ; 
Boast how you laid a herdsman low, and challenge him again !” 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! "Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 


Farewell for aye, ye bears, who love in mountain caves to dwell! 
Farewell ye tawny lynxes! Ye bounding wolves, farewell ! 

No more you'll see, so gay and free, the herdsman Daphnis rove, 
"Neath forest oaks, by woodland copse, or through the olive grove. 
Farewell, sweet Arethusa, and ye streams that sparkling flow, 
Through mountain dell and dingle, down to Thimbris’ tide below. 
Here let Sicilian Daphnis lie! Here gently lay his bier, 

Your banks hard by, where fed his kine and drank your waters clear ! 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, your sweetest pastoral strain ! 
Begin! "Tis Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain! 


And thou, great Pan! Beloved Pan! I call on thee, where’er 
Along Lyczeus’ lofty range you stray! Oh hear my prayer! 

Or if on Meenalus you roam, leave favoured Arcady, 

To bless awhile Sicilia’s iske—thine own dear isle—and me. 

Or if on beetling Helicé, where stands Lycaon’s tomb, 

Thou stand'st, in admiration lost, to dying Daphnis come ! 

A precious gift I'll give to thee, my own loved pipe so rare, 
Sweet smelling of the honey wax, with curling mouthpiece fair. 
Hasten, my own dear shepherd king! oh, hasten, ere I go, 
Dragged down by Love, before my time, to Hades down below. 


Give o’er, Sicilian Muses, give o’er your pastoral strain. 
No longer Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 


Now may the young Spring violets bud forth on every thorn ; 

The soft Narcissus, purple flower, the juniper adorn ; 

May lofty pines bend down with pears, the stag the bloodhound trail, 
And the mountain owl in rivalry sing with the nightingale ; 

Through nature’s range may all things change, and bear their contraries, 
Since nature fades away with life, and hapless Daphnis dies! 


Give o'er, Sicilian Muses, give o’er your pastoral strain. 
No longer Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 


Such were the dying herdsman’s words, as Venus o’er him bent, 

And, pitying him, would raise him ; but his threads of life were spent. 
Across the dark and doleful stream the spirit took its flight 

Of Daphnis, all the Muses’ pride, and every Nymph’s delight. 


Give o'er, Sicilian Muses, give o’er your ‘pastoral strain. 
No longer Thyrsis calls on you, your fond and faithful swain ! 
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AMARYLLIS. 
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Oh Amaryllis, proud as fair! at thy loved grotto’s door, 

Why dost thou to thy faithful swain fond welcome give no more ? 

Why, fickle one, no longer dost thou call him by the name— 

The tender name of “Sweetheart?” Is thy virgin heart’s pure 
flame 

In bitter hatred quenched? and has my pride of youthful bloom, 

Withered beneath thy cruel scorn, all hateful now become ? 

Oh, cease those cruel torments! if thy victim thou’dst not see 

Suspended ‘mid the wild wood from our dear old trysting tree. 

I’ve plucked ten golden apples from our favourite of the grove ; 

To-morrow I shall bring ten more, to prove my faithful love. 

Oh Amaryllis, pity me! pity my bosom’s pain, 

As ceaselessly I sing for thee this sad heart-broken strain! 


Oh! I wish I were a humming bee, 
To sing my love a song! 

Td sing it all so plaintively ; 
Id sing it all day long— 

For aye, for aye, mid the wild flowers gay 
Round her ivy porch that creep 

Till the nightingale should repeat my tale, 

And the dewy woodlands weep ! 


Oh the bee! and oh for the wild bee’s strain, 
As it roams the flowers among : 

I'd win my false love back again 

With the wild bee’s murmuring song! 


Oh fickle love! oh power accursed, 
And ever false to men ! 

A lioness thy childhood nursed 
In forest brake and den! 

For though my cruel false love hath 
A bosom cold as stone, 

I feel her fierce eye’s fiery wrath 

To the marrow in my bone! 


Oh the bee! and oh for the wild bee’s strain, 
As it roams the flowers among : 

I'd win my false love back again 

With the wild bee’s murmuring song ! 
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Nymph of the proud and polished brow, if thou wouldst have me 
live, 

One little kiss, one only, how cold soe’er, but give! 

Or I shall rend this ivy wreath, the wreath I wove for thee, 

Twined with the parsley and wild rose; and then, ah woe is me— 

A wretched fate shall bear me on to plunge into the deep, 

Where ’neath the rocks their lone night-watch the tunny-fishers keep. 

Alas, my fate I learned too late, when the poppy leaves, I found, 

Had withered ‘neath my tender touch, and made no grateful sound. 

Agro, too, foretold my doom, the sorceress of the sieve, 

When tending on the reapers, and made my bosom grieve. 

Oft would she tell I loved too well, and my sad meed should be 

Thy cold, cold looks, thy bitter scorn, and heartless cruelty. 

Oh Amaryllis! know ye not, I tend with anxious care, 

A silky snow-white goat for thee, with her twins as white and fair ? 

There’s Memnon’s dark brown daughter, Eurytacis, who'd fain 

Possess them: and she shall, I swear, if thou, with stern disdain, 

Wilt spurn my pledge of faithful love. Even now the sign I feel, 

That she will come—my right eye throbs—her heart is not of steel 

Or adamant, like thine. Beneath the pine trees’ favouring shade, 

Not all in vain my tender strain shall woo the nut-brown maid. 

Till tell how Venus’ golden fruit, plucked from th’ Hesperides, 

The race from Atalanta won for young Hippomanes ; 

How the young seer Melampus, urged by fraternal love, 

The matchless bulls to Pylos down from steep Mount Othrys drove, 

And won for love-sick Bias, with the rich and stolen dower, 

Alphesibzea’s mother fair, of royal maids the flower. 

I'll sing what rage and wild despair the love-lorn bosom fills ; 

How fair Adonis, even in death, the shepherd of the hills, 

Love's madden’d Goddess still hung o’er—hung o’er his dying gasp, 

And still would kiss his beauteous corse, still hold him in her clasp. 

But blest Endymion’s favoured lot, though sleeping still he be, 

And fair Iiision’s raptures when caressed by Cybelé, 

Each by a glorious goddess loved, what bliss did each obtain, 

Must ne’er be sung in mortal song, nor heard by ears profane! 


Aches my poor brain! My brow’s in pain! Mystrains no longer move 
Thee, cruel maid—I’ll sing no more of ill-requited love ; 

Here let me lie, at last to die; let wolves my body eat ! 

Sad fate for me! but, ah, for thee, as mountain honey sweet. 














Uncle Sohn. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Avruor or ‘Kate Coventry,’ 
‘Diapy GRAND, ETC. 


VOL. III. 
CHAPTER XXI, 
MIDDLETON GAOL. 


Goomy as must have been the “dungeon dark” of a feudal castle in 
the Middle Ages, such as that in which William of Deloraine com- 
plained he lingered “long months three,” filthy as the miry hole from 
which a pitying eunuch drew the prophet out by his armpits with 
clouts and cords, 1 can conceive nothing more suggestive of utter 
hopelessness and desolation than the order, the discipline, the white- 
wash, the blank bare vacuity of an English prison. No merciful 
obscurity veils its stern and ruthless calm, no speck nor stain relieves 
its bright, blinding monotony of cleanliness ; the bird of the air lights 
not within its precincts, and the very insect, in unconscious zest of 
life, seems instinctively to shun the living tomb we call a gaol. 

The regularity of its work, its sleep, its meals, as hour after hour 
drags on in slow unvarying routine, with the same fare, the same 
gaoler, the same chaplain, to appear and disappear at the same stated 
periods, the utter absence of hope, fear, excitement, amusement, all 
the interests that stir the human mind, produce a deadening effect on 
the brain, similar to that which numbs the body in a general stagna- 
tion of the blood. 

Add to this the stupefying result of silence, unbroken from week’s 
end to week’s end, and imagine, if you can, the state of an unedu- 
cated intellect, subjected to such a process, of a turbulent disposition 
reduced to so profound and exasperating a calm. Were it not for the 
sense of constant supervision, which to the prisoner is as his conscience 
to the free agent, there is no saying to what depths of depravity those 
might sink of whose expiation to society we read carelessly in the 
newspapers as “committed by the worthy magistrate for so many 
months of solitary confinement with hard labour.” 

The criminal is punished in order to deter others from crime. It 
would be well if, before the eyes of every man who is tempted to sin 
against his brother, could pass a scene like that which I shall attempt 
to describe, as enacted in a grim and impregnable modern fortress 
called Middleton Gaol. 
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It is an hour after noon, on a dull day in the dead of winter. The 
sky, or that patch of it which can be seen from the prison yard, wears 
a gloomy, lowering, I might almost say sulky aspect, such as denotes 
a black frost. There lies a wide sheet of water, called Middleton 
Mere, not half a mile from the town, and wild-fowl that have flown 
inland from the coast are dipping and paddling and pruning their 
feathers along its edge. The flap and splash of their wings, the con- 
tinuous babble of their call, can be heard within the gaol. 

An old willow-tree has stood for years without the building, its 
pliant branches shooting above that smooth, solid masonry. A 
gust of the keen north wind strips off its last few shrivelled leaves. 
One of these drops noiselessly into the prison, where it flits like a 
living thing from corner to corner, leaping and falling, and whirling 
round and round, as if in frantic efforts to escape. 

Little children can be heard at play outside. Shrill voices break 
the monotonous tramp of some eight or ten prisoners taking their 
enforced allowance of air and exercise in one of the stone-paved courts. 
They keep step like a squad of soldiers, but sullenly, like soldiers ripe 
for mutiny, and seldom raise their eyes from the square level flags, 
each so like the other, at their feet, unless it be to steal a glance at 
the warder on duty—a stout, imperturbable person, whose lot, but 
that he accepts it of his own free will, seems little more enviable than 
their own. 

Twelve hours out of the twenty-four he shares their unbroken 
silence, their irksome confinement—all but their labour and their 
meals. For twelve hours out of the twenty-four, his eye must be on 
the watch, his attention on the stretch. He is locked in as they are, 
he is defenceless as they are, wears no steel at his belt, carries no 
revolver in his hand, but he wields that moral force which is so 
potent in the world outside, which loses none of its dead, unvarying, 
irresistible pressure in a gaol. He has been sitting since daybreak in 
a box like a pulpit, overlooking some twenty cells of the ward under 
his especial charge. Mirrors, skilfully adjusted, enable him to detect 
every look and action of his prisoners, as each remains in his own 
separate compartment, leaving it only when the click that produces 
his number warns him it is time to take his turn on the treadmill. 
Even there he holds no communication with his neighbour, and never 
sees his face. Twin brothers might occupy adjoining cells for years, 
without recognising each other by a glance, a whisper, ora sign. It 
is hardly possible for one who has not tried the experiment to conceive 
how a man loses his own identity when he becomes a numeral. No. 
100 begins to wonder if he ever was John Smith, if he ever did lay 
Mrs. John Smith’s head open with a fire-shovel, or squander in gin 
and profligacy the wages that should have found the little Smiths in 
bread. The warder knows him as No. 109. He knows himself as 
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No. 100. After a while his knowledge of things in general seems 
dwindled down to these two facts. 

Mutiny is thus checked by rendering combination impossible ; and 
the warder, relieving his weariness only by the change from a sitting 
to a standing posture, is as safe with his charge and quite as despotic 

as the captain of a man-of-war on his own quarter-deck. 

’ It is not surprising that under such conditions vigilance may some- 
times relax—attention wander, for a minute at a time. 

Round and round the prison-yard falls the dull tramp of footsteps 
in that weary sullen march; the gates are locked, the walls are 
smooth and high. Twenty yards off are fresh-turned mould, wet 
grass, bushes, freedom, and an uninterrupted view for miles. Twenty 
yards off are joy, liberty, paradise—for a bird of the air; but for no 
creature without wings. The court, between a white-washed build- 
ing, wherein cooking is done, and the outer wall, may be some four- 
teen feet wide. The wall itself is at least equally high, but con- 
siderably over-topped by the cooking-house, on the sloping roof of 
which certain repairs, entailing the necessity of a slight scaffolding, 
are in process of completion. A desperate running leap taken from 
the edge of that roof might land a desperate man on the coping of 
the outer wall. Once there, if he dared drop fully four times his own 
height, he would find himself outside the prison. 

No. 99 has calculated the chance day and night ever since that 
scaffolding was raised. No. 99 gives no trouble. He has been a 
model convict from the time he came in, was perfectly clean in his 
person when subjected to the preliminary wash, and neither scowled 
nor blasphemed when they cut his hair. He has learned the routine 
of the gaol with unusual quickness and docility, eats his prison fare 
with a good appetite and a thankful smile, and raises his eyes frankly, 
though respectfully, to the warder’s face, thereby winning golden 
opinions of that official, very weary of the downcast, sidelong glances 
to which he is accustomed. No. 99, he thinks, must intend to 
earn, by good behaviour, certain authorised indulgences, a certain 
increase of liberty, during his imprisonment ; for as there are grada- 
tions of temperature in the Turkish bath, and, if we believe the poets, 
in a hotter place still, so there are degrees of confinement, even in the 
captivity of a gaol. 

But it is noteworthy that the governor, a grim old veteran, who 
for many years of his life has been gaining experience of humanity 
in its very worst type, a man without a fancy or a prejudice, on whom 
it is hopeless to impose, has placed a private mark of his own in the 
prison-books against the entry that records the admission and verifies 
the identity of No. 99. 

The squad of prisoners nearly complete a circle, as they pace round 
the warders standing in their centre. His back is therefore turned to 
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each in rotation, it is also turned to the cooking-house and the scaffold- 
ing, consisting of two upright poles and one transverse bar, that 
have not yet been taken down. No. 99 glances stealthily upwards 
each time he passes the woodwork, and his eye grows brighter with 
every glance. Now and again he moistens his palms furtively with 
his tongue, opening his shoulders and loosening his joints like an 
acrobat preparing for a feat. 

There is a wild beast show to-day in Middleton. Four-footed con- 
victs, whose imprisonment is lightened by the admiration of mankind, 
are rubbing against the bars of their cages in the market-place to the 
deep bass notes of a gong, sounded by a red-faced man in velveteen, 
and confidently accepted by the townspeople for the lion’s roar. Every 
now and then a flourish of trumpets and the roll of a drum deaden all 
other noises, penetrating even to the prison court. One of these 
bursts arrests the warder’s attention; he puts his hand to his ear and 
listens with head aslant. The man was a soldier long ago. As the 
music swells louder and louder he is a soldier again, marching down 
into the trenches to defy the Russian guns; before him lies Sebasto- 
pol, with its calm sea, its stone quays, its white buildings, its ships 
at anchor, and the blue Crimean sky above all—for one moment, and 
no more. 

In that moment No. 99 has sprung at the scaffolding like a wild 
cat, swarmed up] the nearest pole, and reached the roof of the cook- 
ing-house. His figure, running along the slates, comes out clear and 
sharp against the grey sky. 

The convicts themselves seems helpless for amazement. The spirit 
of insubordination would catch like wild-fire, but there is no one to 
assume the lead, and they look blankly in each other's faces, none 
daring to set the example or propose mobbing the warder to death 
~vhere he stands. Instinctively, however, they help their comrade al} 
they can by crowding, coughing, scuffling with their feet, and grouping 
themselves about the spot from whence he took his spring. 

The warder is the first to break the rule of silence. “ Hold on, 
man! By the Lord, you'll be killed!” he exclaims, as No. 99, run- 
ning wildly down the slanting slated roof, clears the court below in 
one frantic leap that lands him on the coping of the prison wall— 
hands, knees, feet, and face altogether—doubled up like a ball. 

One instant he poises on the outer edge, bare, smooth and slip- 
pery, then rolls off it into freedom, with a fall of more than twenty 
feet. 

The warder has already recovered his astonishment. The prisoners 
are promptly ordered back into their cells. The alarm is given. The 
escape reported to the governor, and a pursuit organised without 
delay. The chase, if exciting, is soon over. Amongst the scrub and 
rubbish that fringe the foundations of the prison wall, limp and 
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motionless, lies a bundle of convict’s grey, that looks at first sight to 
be a mere heap of cast-off clothes. It represents No. 99, neverthe- 
less, and is carried off to the gaol infirmary, where it is visited forth- 
with by the surgeon, who pronounces the case dangerous and likely 
to prove fatal, recording it methodically on a fresh-ruled page, in the 
following entry : 


“No. 99. Compound fracture of arm and thigh-bones ; fracture of 
clavicle; lesion of pectoral muscles; concussion of the spine.” 


This is why Lexley walks into Middleton faster than usual, with an 
air of energy and vitality that he has not worn since the fatal day 
when his wife left her home. 

It was bright summer weather then, it is the depth of winter now. 
The intervening time has been, with the clergyman, one constant 
fight against the powers of evil; against those busy fiends who have 
never ceased to haunt the heart without a hope, since they whispered 
the blasphemy in Job’s ear that bade him “Curse God and die.” 

They have plied Lexley with all their craft and all their weapons, 
attacking him in company, in solitude, under the poor man’s roof, by 
the sick man’s bed, in the pulpit, the reading-desk, at the very altar 
itself, till the brave spirit quailed, the strong frame trembled, and poor, 
vexed humanity could but cry aloud to Heaven from the depth of its 
despair. Then came down help, solace, respite, if not from sorrow, at 
least from agony of pain, vouchsafed in no celestial vision, in no 
miraculous interposition, but in the daily round of common tasks and 
common duties, in the plodding journey along the lowly path; in the 
kindly word, offering comfort to another; the noble action, careless 
and regardless of self; in the cup of cold water, bestowed from the 
holiest of all motives ; in the love that, loving its brother whom it did 
see, offered its Father whom it did not see that acceptable tribute 
which, even here on earth, is never without a reward. 

Yet the struggle was hard, and left its traces deeply scored on the 
features and bearing of the man. He had grown very gaunt and 
pale; the black whiskers were already streaked with grey, and 
Algernon Lexley, in the first prime of manhood, looked like one 
whose task was already more than half done. I have seen a few such 
faces on earth among benefactors of their kind, among martyrs of 
science, among religious orders, among pious enthusiasts, to whose 
piety the scoffer could only object that it was too much tinged with 
self-sacrifice and asceticism. If indeed the disembodied spirit preserves 
any resemblance to the covering it wore in life, I cannot but think that 
many such faces will be seen in heaven. 

Greater intellects have been destroyed by a less sorrow than that 
which turned the brightness of Lexley’s life into utter darkness; its 
sweetness into wormwood and gall. He prayed that only he might 
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not go mad, and his prayer was granted. It tvok time before he could 
understand and appreciate the full extent of his calamity. He searched, 
he pondered, he made inquiries, cautiously indeed, and with exceeding 
care not to compromise her fair fame, whose image, in spite of all, 
he still treasured in his heart of hearts; but when search, surmise, 
and inquiries produced no result, he forced himself to accept the 
inevitable, and look his affliction in the face. He could but arrive at 
one conclusion. She had left him for another! voluntarily, as ap- 
peared from her letter, and with so much of remorse as seemed natural 
in a woman of strong passions, not entirely without a sense of right 
and wrong. 

Stinging, maddening, as was that reflection—scorn, anger, jealousy 
were yet dashed with something softer and sadder than resentment. 
The shame of it, like Othello’s, was hard to bear, but there was also 
“The pity of it, Iago !” 

The love that has become part of a man can no more be drained out 
of his system than the marrow can be sucked from his bones. Of all 
his trials the cruellest was to dream that she came back to him, and 
laid her fair head upon his breast—and he forgave her. 

Athletic training has been sneered at, muscular Christianity de- 
rided, the old vexed question, whether the Greeks were right when 
they taught their young men boxing and music, argued over and over 
again ; but I think there can be no question that he who has learned 
to gain a mastery over the body has gone a long way towards gaining 
a mastery over the mind. ‘The advantage of training consists far less 
in the physical strength it develops than in the mental power it 
denotes. ‘The being trained is a mere result: the being able to train 
is a mighty motive cause. The musician must possess an ear, the 
boxer a biceps, or the whole Greek system becomes as patent a fallacy 
as any circular, never-ending, impossible syllogism of the Porch; but 
granted ear and muscle, the habit of refining the one and toughen- 
ing the other is the habit of conquering difficulties by a scientific 
application of graduated exertion. 

Lexley had gone into training at College for many a feat of strength 
and endurance ; the principles that had invigorated his body he now 
brought to bear upon his mind. 

His nature had given him energy, his religion taught him unselfish- 
ness ; when the first agony of sorrow was overcome he argued some- 
thing in this way : 

“T am not put in the world for the indulgence of my own passions, 
either in pleasure or in pain. I have no more right to withdraw from 
my fellow-creatures to mourn than to feast. Here is my place—here 
is my work. ‘The place must be filled—the work must be done ; 
weak, prostrate, mangled as I am, how can I make myself fit for the 
task? Only by constant care, unceasing effort, vigilance u: relaxed. 
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I must work and pray. Pray that I may be strong enough to work, 
work that I may be composed enough to pray. Oh! if I were nota 
responsible being, that I might lie down and rest! But I ama 
responsible being, and my rest, if indeed I can ever rest again, is only 
to be earned through severe and unremitting toil. Welcome then 
labour! however hard, however harassing, however painful, let it but 
be in my Master’s vineyard! and when night comes, for every man 
to receive his penny, ‘home to go and take his wages,’ who so glad 
to be released as I!” 

Then he sketched out for himself a plan of occupation that left 
him not a moment unemployed. Leisure meant memory, and memory 
was simply torment. 

There was much to do in his parish, but not half enough for him, 
To the neighbouring clergymen he proffered his assistance, taking 
their marriages, baptisms, and burials, and on Sundays a service and 
sermon in addition to his own two. Lest all this should be insufficient, 
he had now accepted the duty of the gaol chaplain—a pale hectic 
young man, to whom at this season he could show no greater kind- 
ness than a transfer that enabled him to leave Middleton for the soft 
sea-breezes of the Channel Islands. 

The governor took greatly to this new visitor. There was some- 
thing in his silence, his gravity, the simple earnestness of his de- 
meanour, that pleased an old soldier, himself a man of few words, and 
those more remarkable for accuracy than polish. “The new parson 
looks like business,” he said; and “to look like business,” in the 
governor’s opinion, summed up all the most admirable‘qualities of man. 
Though he could not induce Lexley to dine with him, nor even to 
drink a glass of sherry in the middle of the day, he received him with 
a stern suppressed cordiality when he arrived, and looked after him 
with a grim smile of approval when he went away. 

It was in consequence of a note from this worthy, that Lexley 
walked so swiftly into Middleton, looking like a man who saw his 
duty laid out before him, and would do it to the uttermost. The 
governor’s communication was characteristically simple and laconic. 
It consisted of two lines : 

* Middleton Gaol, Middleton. 

“ REVEREND S1r,—Please attend infirmary, as soon as possible. Bad 

case, Surgeon’s report ‘ Hopeless.’ Out of his hands now, and in your's. 
“(Signed) Jonn Srrone, Governor.” 


When Lexley entered the prison he found his correspondent waiting 
at the door of his private room inside the gate. 

“Am I too late?” asked the parson, who had calculated he could 
save time by starting at once, and trusting to his own pedestrian 
powers, rather than wait while a horse could be got ready. 
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“No,” answered the governor. “Man will live till night. Come 
in, and warm yourself.” 

“T’ll go and see the poor fellow first,” said Lexley. “There is not 
a moment to lose.” 

“ Must wait till Blades leaves him,” was the reply. ‘Come 
in.” 

So Lexley entered and took a seat by the fire in a cheerless apart- 
ment, uncurtained, uncarpeted, something between an orderly-room, 
a surgery, and a counting-house. 

“@Glass of sherry? No? Then J will. Here’s your health, sir. 
When did you get my note ?” 

“ Three-quarters of an hour ago,” answered the clergyman, looking 
at his watch. 

“ And it’s four miles. Good walking!” observed the governor, with 
an air of approval. Then he emptied his glass, locked up the bottle, 
and said no more. 

Lexley’s thoughts were beginning to travel—back—back—always 
back to the point at which he dared not let them dwell. He broke the 
silence with a question. 

“Can you tell me anything about this poor fellow, Mr. Strong ? 
His age, his moral character, the crime that brought him here ?” 

For answer the governor opened a book that looked like a ledger, 
and indicating a particular column with his finger, pushed it over the 
table for Lexley to read. The information imparted seemed scanty 
enough, but the clergyman’s curiosity was excited by a cross in red 
ink, on the margin opposite the convict’s number, and he asked what 
it meant, 

Strong winked solemnly. “That’s my mark,” said he. “ You'll 
find six like it in those three volumes, and no more. I'll take care 
never to put them seven into the same ward.” 

“Does it mean they are dangerous?” asked Lexley in some sur- 
prise, 

“Tt means they’re artful,” answered the governor. “It means 
they can communicate with each other in ways of their own. It 
means they could lay their heads together to burn us out if they had 
a mind, I kept the books of Southgate Prison on that system for 
thirteen years, and never so much as a mess-kid damaged. Then they 
moved me here, and appointed that man from the Artillery. He 
neglected my precautions, and what was the upshot? An outbreak. 
A mutiny. Two warders injured and one disabled for life, Preven- 
tion is better than cure.” 

It was a long speech for the governor. The clergyman reflected 
how he could best awake the dying convict to a sense of his situation 
while he listened. 


“Then this is one of the worst characters you have got ?” said he, 
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rather as it seemed in answer to his own thoughts than with a desire 
for information.” 

“Bad as can be!” replied the other. ‘ But he'll not be here long. 
One of your half-gentlemen, this is. They always want most looking 
after. It’s not a common prisoner that tries to break out of such a 
place as ours. And he did get out too. Well, he’s finished his time 
now. It is to be hoped he will be conscious enough to see you, sir. 
Here's Blades. Come in, Mr. Blades. I expect it’s no use.” 


Cuapter XXII. 
DISCHARGED. 


Buapes was a rough and ready, hard-featured personage, with the 
resolute eye, yet good-humoured expression, we so often observe in 
surgeons and seafaring men. Each profession is always, so to speak, 
before an enemy. Jimergencies arise at any moment to test their 
utmost nerve, and call forth all their ingenuity. It would have been 
impossible to discover from his countenance the opinion Mr. Blades 
entertained on the case he had recently left, but he walked to the fire, 
warmed his hands, and shook his head. 

“ How long d’ye give him ?” asked the governor. 

“ Impossible to say,” was the professional answer. “ Man is quite 
conscious. That is the worst sign of all. He may live till to-morrow 
morning. The organs are healthy, and the vital powers unusually 
strong. At the same time, if Mr. Lexley is to see him, I think it 
would be well to put off no more time.” 

Then the doctor bowed to the clergyman, and the clergyman to the 
doctor, with something of the formal respect paid to each other by the 
seconds in a duel. 

“Is there any danger from agitation ?” asked Lexley, as the surgeon 
led the way through cold whitewashed passages, to the cold white- 
washed apartment where his patient lay. ‘My duty is imperative, 
but when the hour-glass has so nearly run out, we must be careful 
how we shake the sands. While there is life there is hope.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Lexley,” answered Blades. “ My business is with 
the life, yours, with the hope. I should be sorry to think that in 
this case there was as little margin for the one as the other.” 

“ He is doomed then ?” said Lexley. “God help him !—so soon to 
depart—so short a time to prepare. I say, God help him!” He 
raised his hat reverently, and the surgeon looked shrewdly at him 
from under his bushy eyebrows. 

“Amen!” assented the latter. “We can’t. You need have no 
scruple in doing your duty, Mr. Lexley, lest it should interfere with 
mine. The man is sinking hour by hour. I should say he will be 
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gone by sun-down. Certainly before to-morrow morning—where, 
you know better than Ido. Good day. My assistant is within call. 
Either of us can be with you at a moment’s notice.” 

He opened a door while he spoke, and Lexley found himself standing 
by the death-bed of No. 99. 

Supine, motionless, swathed in bandages as if he had already become 
a corpse, there was yet in the convict’s eye a sparkle of light and 
recognition, that seemed strangely at variance with the warped sunken 
features, the pale drawn face, from which life was ebbing fast. His 
voice, too, was strong, and though he lay stretched out so helplessly 
a certain contraction of the muscles denoted that he would have risen 
to greet his visitor, if he could. 

“Thank you, sir,” said he. “I expected you’d come. I don’t 
think much of your sort in a general way, and I’ve said to myself 
many a time lately, ‘He's too good for the trade.” I know you, 
Mr. Lexley, though you don’t know ie.” 

“My poor fellow,” replied the clergyman, “it’s not me we are here 
to talk about, it’s yourself, You are going a long journey, my man, 
though it will soon be over; and you're going to a happy home, if 
you will but think so, and ask to be taken in.” 

No. 99 laughed feebly, and tried to shake his bandaged head. 

“No doubt of the journey,” said he, “but what sort of a welcome 
Iam to get at the end is more than you or I or anybody else can 
tell. At any rate, it will do me no harm to speak the truth, and I 
guess it will do you good. Mr. Lexley, I never saw you but once till 
you came here, and then you didn’t see me. I took good care of that. 
The first Sunday you preached to us in chapel you were so changed 
I could hardly believe it was the same man. I said to myself, ‘ He’s 
terribly cut down; but he’s a good one; he’s got grit in him; he’s 
the sort that fights on their backs same as on their legs. He doesn’t 
care a cent for himself; he thinks more of us poor chaps than of his 
own sorrows, his own injuries, and if ever I can undo the harm I’ve 
done him I will.” Some men take on about a woman, Mr. Lexley, and 
some don’t care. It’s my nature not to care. She wasn’t such a bad 
wife to me, though she did sometimes get her back up uncommon, and 
that was fatal in our line of business, fatal! But she had a grand 
appearance, and walked into a room like a duchess. If I had been 
born a duke I wonder whether I should have been a scoundrel just the 
same ? 

“T wasn’t hasty with her, neither. I’ve nothing to reproach my- 
self with ; the thing couldn’t go on when she flew out like a fury at 
every fresh plant, and refused to take her share in the work that 
earned our daily bread. I wouldn’t have left her without money, if 
I'd had a dollar to spare. It wasn’t my fault. I never owed her a 
grudge, and she tried my temper often. I should like on her 
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again, somehow, just to make friends, you know, and say good-bye. 
But I don’t suppose I ever shall, if what you parsons say is true. 
Never too late? Isn't it? Then it’s very different there from here. 
Now it’s a queer thing, Mr. Lexley ; you're a better scholar than me, 
though I could construe my Horace once—and perhaps-you'll explain 
it, but though I’ve got to cross almost directly, and haven't a notion 
how I'll ever reach the shore, I’m thinking much less of the future 
than the past—don’t interrupt me, sir. You're a good man—pray 
for me if you like, till you’re black in the face, if it’s any use. I need 
it more than most; but till I've made a clean breast I can’t pray for 
myself, and I wouldn’t if I could. 

“She didn’t care for me, not the turn of a card. I never was the 
sort for her to fancy, not from the first. Why, I’ve seen women 
married to bigger scamps than me, that fond of them they’d follow 
round like dogs, and think the master couldn’t do wrong. It 
didn’t make me better, you may be sure, but it wasn’t her fault, I 
suppose. 

“Well, when I heard she had got a real good berth at last I didn’t 
grudge it, not a bit; but it seemed only fair, didn’t it? that I should 
have my share, especially as I hadn’t struck luck at any one game on 
the board since I came home.” 

His accents had grown fainter, from the exertion of talking. Lexley 
thought he was wandering, and waited patiently for occasion to bring 
him back to a sense of his condition, and rouse him to the necessity of 
repentance. The clergyman, true to the instincts of his profession, 
only feared that the mind might not be awakened till the body slept— 
that the words of eternal life might be lost in the bewildering struggle 
of death. 

He was mistaken in his estimate of the dying man’s state. No.99 
seemed to regain strength with the pause of a few moments; his 
voice was firm and clear, while he resumed : 

“ You remember what she was, Mr. Lexley. Resolute, headstrong, 
not to be persuaded, not to be controlled. She gave you the slip, 
and she gave me the slip. I’ve never heard a word about her from 
that day to this, You know me, surely; there's not much time for 
talking now. My name is Delancy, Mr. Lexley, and the woman you 
married is my wife !” 

The clergyman sprang to his feet as if he had been shot; the blood 
rushed to his brain, his head swam, his eyes rolled, the room reeled 
round him, and he gasped, with his hand to his throat like a man in 
a fit. Never in all that he had yet gone through was the strain so 
great on his courage, his endurance, his noblest qualities, both of body 
and mind. But for the healthful physical organisation he had taken 
care to preserve in full vigour, that in the greatest emergency he 
might be master of himself, Lexley must have fairly lost his head, 
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and failed to sustain the calm dignity of a clergyman, the firm bearing 
of a man. 

In a minute he had recovered himself; in a minute he had taken 
in the whole position. His great difficulty was to keep down the 
delirious rush of joy that seemed flooding his brain, to abstract his 
mind from the maddening consideration, that she might be innocent 
after all—the victim, like himself, of a cruel misconception, and that 
hereafter in God’s good time, they could come together without sin 
again. 

Delancy eyed him with a pitying, half-remorseful look, that had in 
it a certain sense of the ludicrous. 

“Do you forgive me, sir?” said he. “ I wasn’t the only one to 
blame after all. She thought I was dead—no wonder. Glad of it 
too, no doubt. Why wasn’t I one of those poor fellows that were 
made to walk the plank? It’s all the same now; and I can’t under- © 
stand why I got off instead of my mate, when I gave him up my 
berth. ‘There wasn’t much to choose between us. These are the 
things that puzzle a fellow like me. Perhaps I might be a shade 
better than him, and so I got another chance. It hasn’t been much 
to boast of. I had a queer card to play yesterday, but I played it 
well! I wish you'd been there, sir, to see what a flyer I came across 
the court. Guess I frightened old Bogie the warder, into next 
week. They'll talk of the Convict’s Leap, I expect, long after the 
conyict’s been hove over the side once for all. I wish I had died at 
sea. Somehow it seems so much fresher, and freer to be sewn into a 
hammock and go down with a plunge in the water. It’s no use 
thinking about that now. I can’t lift my hand to shake yours, if I 
would, Mr. Lexley, but say you forgive me.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” answered the other. “If I had, do 
you think I could bear a grudge at a moment like this?” 

“Well, I spoiled your home for you,” resumed Delancy, “ when 
Icame loafing round to see what I could get. I ought to have known 
my girl’s spirit, and that if she said she’d beat me, why beat me she 
would, though she broke her own heart and yours too to win the 
game. I wish I had kept away, Mr. Lexley, now I know what you 
are,” 

“No! no!” exclaimed the clergyman, answering perhaps his own 
thoughts, rather than the words of the dying man. “It was the 
hand of Providence—I see it all now. Surely, where there is no 
intention of evil there can be no sin. She saved herself, and she 
saved me. God bless her! As for you, my good friend, pray to God 
that he may forgive you as you forgive others. Think. Is there any 
one to whom you bear ill-will?” 

Delancy looked up, and an evil scowl passed over his wan death- 
like face “ Yes,” he said. “That murdering skunk, who nailed my 
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hand on the table, down to Frisco. The coward! My Derringer 
was under the chair, and he knew I couldn’t reach it. Ah! It makes 
a fellow want to live, when he thinks about clearing off a few such 
old scores. And if they had but built the wall five feet lower I might 
have been a free man now, without a scratch! I’d learned a plan of 
the place long before I came in. I had a map of the country for ten 
miles round in my head. I could have reached that water they call 
Middleton Mere in three minutes. It would have taken four at least 
to unlock the wards and give the alarm. I could have staid up to my 
neck in mud, if necessary, till dark, and you're not to suppose I was 
such a fool as to come in here without securing a friend in the town 
who would have found me some clothes and a railway ticket? Why 
the thing was as good as done, only I missed my footing when I 
reached the coping and rolled off. No, Mr. Lexley, I'd forgive the 
villain that set a mark on me, if I could, but I can’t. 

“Look here, sir. There was a silent chap, a dragoon officer he was, 
in this very town—half simple, I thought him. I ought to have known 
better. How he tracked me I can’t rightly tell you, but he set the 
police on and showed them the way himself. It all came out on the 
trial ; we were sitting quietly over our glass, me and some friends of 
mine, thinking no harm, when he came in with a sergeant. ‘That's 
the man!’ says he. ‘Ill swear to him anywhere by the scar on his 
left hand!’ I needn’t say, sir, when once they had me safe it was 
only a question what they’d try me for. I’ve done more business, and 
done it better, than any other man in the trade. I mayn’t be cleverer 
than my neighbours, but I was always industrious. I couldn’t bear 
to be idle. Why, if they’d let me out now I know where there’s money 
to be got that would make me free of the profession for life. What’s 
the use of talking? Ishall never leave this bed till I'm carried to my 
graye—within the prison bounds too—that’s what riles me most. I 
should like to have died the other side of the wall. Why didn’t I 
break my neck, when I broke nearly every bone in my body? There 
is a providence, I do believe, in these things. Perhaps you'll be the 
gainer. And after all, what’s the odds? The game is played out, and 
no more cards left to call a fresh deal. I’m tired, Mr. Lexley. I could 
sleep, I think, now the pain has worn off a bit. Don’t leave me, sir. 
I’m the worst enemy you ever had, and it does me good to see you 
looking kindly down into my face as if I'd been your brother. I can 
believe you! I say, is it true, Mr. Lexley, about heaven, and hell, 
and all that ?” 

Of many victories attained by the clergyman over self, this was the 
crowning triumph, wrested from the death-bed of a hardened sinner, 
whose time for repentance had become a question, not of hours, but of 
minutes. While the disclosures lately made filled his whole being 
with a rapture not to be imagined but by those who have gone through 
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like tortures, to be delivered in a like manner, he could yet cocrce his 
energies to the task before him, could force his mind to concentrate all 
its powers on the duty of saving a fellow-creature’s soul. 

By that humble prison bed, in that bare prison chamber, was fought 
once again the great fight between the powers of good and evil, that 
has raged from all time, since his rebellion who was called the Son 
of the Morning ; raged with diabolical perseverance and ingenuity on 
the one side, with boundless faith and simple constancy on the other. 
And who shall say that in this or in any like conflict, the powers of 
darkness were permitted to prevail ? 

When the clergyman ceded his place to the doctor there was a calm 
smile on Delancy’s face. When the latter left his patient a few 
minutes later because all was over, the mother that bore him might 
have recognised in those serene and placid features the innocent 
lineaments of her child. 

“He's made a better job of his day’s work than I have of mine,” 
said Blades to his assistant, when they met in the surgery. “Is it 
because he’s a better hand, think you, or only that his is theory and 
mine practice ?” 

The assistant, a well-brought up young man, muttered something 
about repentance and the consolations of the Church, but Blades, 
whose opinions were of the most speculative and audacious, was not to 
be so put off. 

“Hither there’s something in it or there isn’t,” he said. “A 
doctor can do very little for the body; I should like to know how 
much a parson can do for the soul. When such a man as Lexley 
believes he can lend a helping hand to such an incurable scoundrel 
as No. 99 after you and I have given him up, the matter becomes 
worth studying, if it’s only as a question of curiosity. That the 
parson is a good man I’m as sure as I am that when the vital organs 
cease to act life becomes extinct. I wish we could find out exactly 
why we don’t progress, young man. I sometimes think Galen and 
Paracelsus knew as much as the College of Surgeons, and Socrates 
more than the whole bench of bishops.” 

“Tt was a desperate leap, sir,” said the other, glad to take refuge 
in the familiar regions of fact. ‘“ You know the width of the 
prison-yard, and the height he{must have fallen had he missed his 
aim. It is wonderful to think he could venture,” 

“Healthy organs, fine muscular development, and admirable 
nervous system,” replied his senior. “The scoundrel had plenty of 
pluck, I saw that the moment they brought him in. He deserved to 
get away. We should have lost an excellent subject if he had. I 
should like to have pulled him through, I own, but failing that, I 
think I shall like to dissect him almost as well !” 

Leaving the gaol in the early winter twilight, Mr. Lexley seemed 
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to tread on air. Life and light and hope had been restored to him. He 
could have run and leaped and sung aloud for joy. 

In the first glow and enthusiasm of his happiness he had no con- 
sideration for the uncertainty of its basis, for the difficulties to be 
encountered, before he could realise his vision and hold its substance 
in his grasp. Already, in fancy, she was once more installed at the 
parsonage—that woman he had loved and lost, reigning undisputed 
queen of his heart and home. Already he was pouring in her ears 
his past sorrows, his present happiness, his future devotion. Itseemed 
quite natural that he should find her settled in her own place at the 
fire-side when he got home. 

Yet on his return, though it had led him many miles out of his 
way, he could not resist the temptation of visiting once more the well- 
remembered walk at Plumpton Priors, where she had first listened to 
his pleading, and promised, under certain conditions, to be his own. 
Scrupulously, and with a strength of mind in which he took no little 
pride, he had hitherto avoided a spot endeared by such memories, 
embittered by such a contrast between the present and the past. Now, 
in his great joy, it seemed only natural that he should convince him- 
self of its reality by the organs of sight and sense. The wintry moon 
shone bright and clear as he leaped the wire fencing into the laurel 
walk, and stooped to the earth, grown-up man as he was, and priest 
of Holy Church, to kiss the spot where he remembered she had set her 
foot. ‘Then he went upon his knees, leaning his head against a 
gnarled old oak, and thanked God from a full heart, weeping, for the 
second time since his childhood, but now, for very gratitude and joy. 

When he rose to his feet he was himself again, and remembered, as 
was his wont, the sorrows and necessities of others. 

A poor old woman at the Lodge, a protégée of Annie Dennison, 
being indeed the same who had accepted Horace Maxwell's apostrophe 
to Barmecide as a compliment to herself, was suffering, as poor old 
women so often do, from what she called “the rheumatics.” It was 
hardly seven o'clock. Lexley could do no less than knock at the door 
of her cottage, and ask how she found herself. 

It is unnecessary to detail the symptoms of her malady, as she her- 
eelf did at great length, nor to explain, which that practitioner could 
not, why the “doctor’s stuff” did her no mortal good. Satisfied that 
the disease was lodged in her bones, she expressed also a solemn con- 
viction that it would remain in them long after she had done with 
those and all other component parts of her bodily frame. 

Trusting humbly that she might get to Heaven at last, she was 
obviously not without misgivings that even in the abode of bliss her 
spirit would be racked by twinges of the old enemy. In the meantime 
“her back had been that bad,” she was kind enough to inform Lexley, 
“that she had not been able to tie her own garters for the last fort- 
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night.” Condoling with her on such a state of things, he was about 
to take leave, when she stopped him with a question, hitherto delayed, 
as not bearing on her immediate concerns. 

“Had the parson heard better news of our old squire? The last 
accounts was bad as bad could be. She felt sure when he drove out 
of that theer gate, a week ago come Friday, as she would never see him 
no more. Else why had she been a dreaming of a baby with a candle 
in its hand, and a black dog with a red collar, which everybody knowed 
meant as one or other wasn’t to be here for long? It wasn’t rheu- 


matics, she had heard say; but worser than that, if worser indeed 


could be.” 

Lexley gathered that his old friend Mr. Dennison had been so ill, 
the Middleton doctor advised removal to London for advice—and that 
the daily accounts of his state received at the house became more and 
more alarming with each succeeding post. 


Cuarter XXIII. 
WANTED—A WIFE. 


Mr, DEnnison’s illness, succeeding the disclosures of the dying convict, 
caused Lexley to determine on starting at once for London, where he 
could ascertain the state of his old friend’s health, and prosecute in 
person the search after his wife. He performed his journey in high 
spirits, anticipating, somewhat unreasonably, that he should have little 
difficulty in tracing Laura to her hiding-place, that he should find 
Uncle John recovering, and that, in accordance with the universal 
law of compensation, the happiness of the present would make im- 
mediate amends for the sorrows of the past. 

He knocked at Mr. Dennison’s door and the servant shook her head. 
“ Master was no better since yesterday. The doctor was coming again 
to-night.” “Was Mrs. Dennison at home?” “ Mrs. Dennison was 
out in the carriage.” “Could he see Miss Dennison ?” “ Miss Denni- 
son was staying at Mrs. Pikes.” He had omitted to bring a card. 
No matter for that ; the servant knew him, was glad to see him looking 
so hearty, and—this with a pause of hesitation—hoped as he had left 
all well at home. 

Standing on the pavement outside, Lexley seemed to realise for the 
first time the material difficulties of his task. 

An advertisement in the Times, the Daily Telegraph, all the news- 
papers in general circulation, so worded that, while impossible to mis- 
apprehend for those interested, it lifted no corner of that sacred veil 
in which every Englishman loves to shroud his domestic affairs, seemed 
the first step; but when he remembered how seldom Laura cared to 
look at a newspaper, how improbable it was that she would take one 
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in for her own perusal, and how, in the state of seclusion she had 
doubtlessly adopted, nobody else was likely to impart to her the news 
of the day, this was much too feeble a thread on which to hang 
his hopes. He thought of our police arrangements, our detective 
system, the researches of our Inspector Buckets, and the organisation 
of Scotland Yard. Finally he elected to confide his case to a “ private 
inquiry office,” and wait, with exceeding impatience, for the result. 
He lost no time therefore in proceeding to one of these resorts for 
the intriguing, the inquisitive, and the perplexed. It is not too ° 
much to say that he felt a little disappointed at the total absence of 
mystery with which he was ushered into a room like a lawyer's 
office, and accosted by a stout, good-humoured personage, who bowed, 
smiled, and rubbed his hands, more like a dentist with designs on his 
double teeth, than a power to whose keeping were intrusted the honour 
of great houses, the happiness of noble families, the hopes, fears, em- 
barrassments, entanglements and peccadilloes of society in general. 
Cold seasonable weather,” said the grand inquisitor, stirring his 
fire cheerfully. ‘ Must expect it at this time of year. Comes all 
the same whether we expect it or not. And what can we do for you 
sir? Nohurry Mytime is yours. If you will state your case, I'll 
take down anything that strikes me. Don’t agitate yourself. Nothing 
to make you nervous. Its our business, you know, and we do it every 
day.” 
“T'm not agitated and I’m noé nervous,” protested Lexley with some 
vehemence. “I wish to trace a person T have lost sight of for some 
months, whose welfare is very dear to me, and who, I have reason to 
believe, is at this moment concealed somewhere in London.” 
“Very good, sir. Very good,” observed the other, opening his note- 
book. ‘ Person male or female ?” 
“Female, of course!” replied the clergyman, and the grand inqui- 
sitor smiled. 
“ Excuse me, sir,” he continued after a pause, composing his features 
to a judicial austerity, “It is my duty to ask you, whether the carry- 
ing out of your inquiries would in any way conduce to the subversion 
of good morals and propriety.” 
Lexley lost patience. Had he only taken deacon’s orders, I think 
he would have sworn outright. “Gracious heavens!” he exclaimed. 
“Good morals! Propriety! Why, man, it’s my wife!” 
_ Was she his wife? A cold eruel hand seemed to close about his 

heart, while he reflected that their marriage, however binding in the 
sight of heaven, had been illegal on earth; but he repeated in a 
fainter voice, “ It’s my wife I'm looking for—my wife that you must 
help me to find.” 

“ Quite so—quite so,” assented the other, as if this were indeed their 
especial line of business, and a priest in holy orders might be seen at 
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their office every day of the week in quest of his missing spouse. 
“Height, if you please, as nearly as you can give it. Complexion, 
colour of eyes and hair. General appearance. Thank you. Dress 
not so material. Some months, you say, have elapsed since your last 
interview. Can you oblige me with the exact date ?” 

It was written in blood on the tablets of his heart. No wonder he 
gave it correctly. “And she left in consequence of some misunder- 
standing between you? Such things take place every day. I have 
been told,” added the grand inquisitor, who was obviously a bachelor, 
“that in these cases there are generally faults on both sides.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by faults,” said Lexley ; “she was a 
woman without faults, and we never hada quarrel in our lives. She 
was subjected to persecution by a man who extorted money from her, 
and she left her home, to spare me rather than herself. The man is 
dead. Iam sure of it, for I attended his death-bed. He knew no 
more what had become of her thanIdo. Is it necessary to enter 
into all these particulars ?” 

To this the grand inquisitor answered with considerable show of 
reason, that the fuller the confidence reposed in him the more de- 
tailed the information he could obtain, the greater would be the 
chance of bringing his inquiries to a successful issue. 

“We may lose the whole thread,” said he, “for want of certainty 
on a mere trifle like the colour of a ribbon. The most unimportant 
circumstance, such as the entering of a house to procure refreshment, 
the purchase of a railway-ticket, even the payment of toll at a foot- 
bridge, may furnish us with a clue that can guide us from one conclu- 
sion to another, till we have put piece to piece, like a child’s puzzle, 
and completed our task to the satisfaction of everybody concerned. 
We profess to make ‘private inquiries in the strictest confidence.’ 
Our inquiries cannot but be limited in proportion as that confidence 
is withheld. If I might presume to advise, sir, I should say, state 
the case without the slightest reservation. The result becomes a mere 
question of time and expense.” 

Thus adjured, Lexley detailed those circumstances connected with 
his wife's flight and the reasons that led to it, with which we are 
already acquainted. The grand inquisitor listened attentively, took 
voluminous notes, and concluded their interview with the appalling 
question— 

“You have no reason to suspect violence? In all cases of mysteri- 
ous disappearance it would be madness if we shut our eyes to the 
probability of foul play.” 

Altogether, Algernon Lexley left the private inquiry office very 
much more uneasy in his mind than he went in. 

It would be tedious to follow him through the many turns and 
windings of his wearisome and interminable chase. Morning after 
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morning he rose with the conviction that the day must produce some 
new discovery, some definite result. Night after night he lay down 
dispirited, despondent, fain to cry with so many other vexed and 
stricken souls, “ How long, Lord, how long ?” 

But one consideration kept him from despair. It was the sugges- 
tion made by the grand inquisitor. He would not, he dared not, 
dwell upon the probability of violence ; but it seemed that to lose 
hope, ever so little, was to give tacit adherence to this ghastly 
supposition. 

After a time he resolved to remain in London, and thought himself 
fortunate in exchanging his country curacy for one in the crowded 
neighbourhood of Smithfield; only temporarily, however, for vague 
and improbable as seemed its realisation, the dream of his life was 
still to instal Laura once again as mistress of her old home. 

But hope deferred was making the heart very sick. The zealous 
minister of the gospel who threaded those narrow Smithfield alleys, 
looked almost as gaunt and wasted as he who had walked the country 
doing good from Oakley Hamlet to Middleton Lordship. There was, 
nevertheless, this difference. The grim expression of effort had passed 
from his face. It showed weariness now, even anxiety ; but was no 
longer warped with the contraction of a persistent and unremitting 
struggle. He could look forward at least to the possibility of happiness. 
Alas! that it seemed so wavering, so uncertain, and so far away ! 

The new parson worked hard amongst his flock, in which, though 
exceedingly numerous, the black sheep seemed out of all proportion, 
both for numbers and for blackness. To these he paid particular 
attention; and it is possible that his ministrations were none the less 
successful because of a nature that could appreciate physical tempta- 
tion to evil, because of a human heart that in stress of human sorrow 
‘had once nearly fallen away to a godless despair. 

It is not everybody who can understand the exquisite pleasure of 
beer to a strong, healthy, hard-working frame, exhausted by continu- 
ous labour, or the tempting excitement produced by dawning intoxi- 
cation on a brain that finds no music, no painting, no poetry, to satisfy 
its desires, and in its sober moments knows of no mental stimulant 
more exciting than to calculate the price of coals or read the adver- 
tisements in a penny paper. 

It is little wonder that an ignorant, unlettered, uncultivated man 
gets drunk, or that when drunk he gets into mischief. No repres- 
sive legislation can do much to remedy the evil; but I cannot help 
thinking the schoolmaster is a deadly foe to John Barleycorn ; and I do 
not see, when he has received a good education, lives in a comfortable 
home, has opportunities of intellectual recreation and social intercourse 
with friends of his own class, that the labourer is one bit more inclined 
to inebriety than the gentleman who employs him. 
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Weare apt to forget the temptations of the public-house—the light, 
the warmth, the fiddle, and the friends—as contrasted with an untidy 
home, in which children perhaps are ailing and the wife may be a 
shrew. The man goes in to light his pipe and partake of that half- 
pint which in such society would seem to be a bottomless measure 
unfathomable as mid-ocean. Once in, it is natural he should find 
some difficulty in getting out. The landlord greets him with warmth, 
the pot-boy serves him with deference, the barmaid, if there is one, 
wears for him her bluest ribbons and her brightest smiles. Bill 
shoves the tempting pewter with its white frothing head under his 
very nose ; honest Jim, with whom he had “a few words” on Mon- 
day, insists on his sharing the draught that is to drown all unkind- 
ness. One slaps him heartily on the back, another nods kindly over 
his quart pot ; with every man round he has a community of interests, 
ideas, pleasures, above all, of cares; and I will ask any gentleman, 
whose hospitable face brightens while he rings the bell for that 
“other” bottle of claret we should all be better without, if he can 
be surprised that under such conditions half a pint goes so short a 
way. 

Now Lexley could understand the working-man’s habits, his toils, 
his amusements, his pleasures and his temptations; could speak to 
him, as it were, in his own language, and though he assumed no 
superiority of nature in virtue of his office, never shrank from ad- 
ministering deserved reproof. He treated his parishioners as equals, 
with the manly courtesy that wins favour from all classes. They 
respected his firmness, his courage, his unbending persistency, in the 
course he thought right, and the clergyman’s tall form soon came to 
be welcome in many a squalid lodging, where the inmates had hereto- 
fore been left in ignorance of any truths more important than those 
which affected the earning of their daily bread. 

Like all men who have habituated themselves to real work, he pos- 
sessed the gift of method, without which time is wasted and energy 
thrown away. He adopted a system in his daily rounds that left no 
part of his parish unvisited, and might have been compared to a care- 
ful gardener, who detects and removes the weeds from his flower-beds 
day by day as they appear. There was much to do, and he did it 
with all his might. 

But notwithstanding his unflagging zeal, his indomitable persever- 
ance, the old wound was still unstanched, the aching void remained 
unfilled. Though, he laboured hard in the vineyard, and never 
neglected one tittle of his duty towards his flock, he relaxed not for an 
instant in his search, hoping against hope, believing even when belief 
seemed to have become absurdity. How often in the crowded streets 
had his heart leapt wildly up to greet some distant figure that it 
would fain recognise for Laura! how often, when the figure drew near, 
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and the illusion was dispelled, had it sunk into a hopeless apathy, to 
be aroused again, credulous as ever, on the very next occasion. Even 
the “ roughs,” among whom his labours lay, did not fail to remark 
that the “long parson,” as they called him, was subject to sudden fits 
of abstraction when any female figure above the average height drew 
near, and made their own comments, less respectful than humorous, on 
this peculiarity. 

There was a mystery about their ghostly adviser which they did 
not care to solve, making little account of mysteries in the daily 
struggle for life, and having indeed another puzzle if they chose to 
trouble themselves about it, in the person of a lady visitor who took 
exceeding pains with their wives, their morals, and their children, 
going about on foot at all hours and in all places, with the sole object, 
as it seemed, of doing good. 

“T’ll never believe but what angels is turned out on the pattern of 
she,” declared a burly costermonger whose society Lexley much 
affected, in the hope of weaning him from a strongly-developed ten- 
dency to inebriety. ‘ Painted different colours, may be; some on’em 
with wings and some without, in course, but as like as one periwinkle 
is to another. Why, look here, master! T’other night, when I come 
in on her up at my place nursing Mrs. Golder’s babby wot died, 
blowed if I didn’t think as her very back must itch where the feathers 
was a-growing. I tell ye I wouldn’t have been surprised a morsel 
not to have seen her fly right off, babby and all, the shortest way to 
heaven, or wherever her sisters are waiting to take her in.” 

The costermonger—a gentleman in knee-breeches, by name Franks 
—was perhaps not strictly sober while indulging these flights of 
fancy; but he succeeded in exciting his listener’s curiosity, and 
Lexley could not but desire further particulars regarding this celestial 
being, whose wings were already supposed to be sprouting here on 
earth. 

It was early in the winter’s evening, and the gasman had not yet 
completed his rounds. As light after light was called into existence 
by this functionary, Mr. Franks looked on with approval. Presently 
he turned to the clergyman and thus delivered himself :— 

“TI knows no more of her, master—not of her natur’, you under- 
stand—than I knows of that theer light. I can’t tell ye, not for 
certain, where it comes from when they turns it on, nor where it goes 
to when they turns it off. I can’t tell ye whether it aint the same 
breed as them stars up yonder by the house-tops.. Similarly, I can’t 
believe but what she comes of the same sort as them angels I seen 
in picture-books, as I heerd once singing beautiful in the hospital 
that time when I fell off old Simpkins’s van on my jolly head.” 

“What is she like?” asked the clergyman eagerly, while his foolish 
heart beat fast with the wild hope that a thousand disappointments 
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had not been able to destroy. ‘A tall, pale woman, isn’t she, with 
long brown hair ?” 

Franks was didactic, as well as drunk. 

“Tn my opinion,” said he, “there’s angels of different colours, just 
like birds, you know. Why not? This here fowl has got eyes as 
black as sloes, and beautiful dark hair as soft as silk. She isn’t tall, 
master, and she isn’t short; she’s exactly the right size, you’d think 
as she was made a-purpose! And she smiles so sweet, it’s like bring- 
ing a candle into the room. We're rough chaps, some of us, down 
here, as you know, master, but when our lady passes, I’ve not seen the 
man yet as would make bold to keep his hat on and look straight into 
her face. I should like ¢o see that man. I'd precious soon knock his 
hat off for him, and his jolly head along with it! But bless ye, she 
can’t a-bear to hear of anythink like fighting, or such games. ‘ Love 
one another,’ says she to the very children playing in the dirt. There ! 
I tell ye, if she was only to lift her finger I’d lay down to be stamped 
to pieces in that there gutter and welcome, strike me dead if I 
wouldn’t! And not me only, but hundreds and hundreds of chaps 
round here and down water-side, that’s rougher and worser nor me, 
though I’m bad enough, Lord knows !” 

“Why don’t you try to get better, then?” said Lexley. “It’s no 
excuse for turning out a bad piece of work that you knew you were 
messing it all the time. Why don’t you begin at once? Drink a 
pint instead of a quart; leave off cursing for want of something to 
say. Go down on your knees to-night before you lie on your back. 
Have a clean shirt and a clean shave, and come to church next Sun- 
day. Ill preach you a sermon, not too long, and walk home with you 
afterwards, if you like.” 

“So I will!” exclaimed the costermonger. “So help me Bob, I 
will, if it’s only to please our lady. ‘Franks, says she yesterday 
morning, ‘why don’t I never see you at church?’ ‘ Lady,’ says I, ‘I 
ain’t good enough.’ ‘Why don’t ye try and get better, then?’ says 
she, just like you said, master. I know she means what’s right, and 
I think you do. I don’t see why I’m not to be better, same as my 
neighbours. And about that theer pint, master; it’s a mean, shabby 
measure, is a pint, and Parliament ought to put it down, says I; but 
if you think a man gets twice as good for drinking half as much 
beer, why, I'll see if I can’t eut off my tap a bit and take it out in 
bacey. In that there ship as she told us about, and wanted me to 
sail in for foreign parts, there wasn’t to be no liquor allowed of no 
kind. Nothing to drink, master—not for seven, may be eight, weeks. 
It’s enough to choke a man only to think of it!” 

“ Was that why you didn’t go?” asked the clergyman. 

Franks laughed huskily and winked. 

“Td have gone to the ends of the ’arth,” he replied, “and so would 
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all of us, if only she’d have come too, and been made our queen. 
We offered to sail, three hundred stout chaps, as could do a day’s 
work and fight ‘ rough-and-tumble’ with any three hundred as ever 
stepped, to that theer place she told us of beyond the seas, if so be as 
only she would come along to share the land, and make the laws, and 
rule over us, right or wrong. But, ‘ No,’ says she, ‘ my kind and noble 
hearts,’ says she, ‘my duty lies here, and I sticks by my duty,’ says 
she; and that’s all about it. Well, I wasn’t a-going to ship myself 
aboard of a ship with nothing to drink, and leave our lady behind; 
so I stayed at home, I did; and that’s the way, master, as I come for 
to know you !” 

“T’m but a new friend,” said Lexley. “Your lady, as you call 
her, has been with you, I suppose, a considerable time ?” 

“Better nor four months,” answered the costermonger. “ Four 
months last Toosday she dropped on to us, like a blossom drops off a 
apple-tree. ‘Tom Squale’s little wench was took with cramps, and the 
mother down with fever, and Tom hisself in trouble, no matter why. 
My mate he was, and I'll take my oath he never took it, but the beak 
cuy him six months; when our lady comes softly into their place. 
‘I’m sorry for you,’ says she, ‘ but that’s not good enough. I’m come 
to lend you a hand,’ says she, ‘if you'll only give me leave.’ With 
that she takes the poor little child on her knee, and gives it doctor's 
stuff to cure the cramps, and she nurses Poll Squales through the 
fever, and she writes to the governor or somebody, and gets news of 
poor Tom in quod. I tell ye, master, the whole lot would have asked 
no better than to go down and kiss her feet. Since then there’s not 
a day but she’s amongst us, up and down, backward and forward, 
with her little basket and her clever hands and her soft eyes, that 
makes a chap feel dashed as he hasn’t got his Sunday clothes on, and 
her sweet smile that’s like sunshine on the water when you catch 
a blink of the river out of Thames Street. Holy Moses! There 
she is !” 

The rough strong fellows hand shook with emotion while he 
griped the clergyman’s arm to arrest his attention. Ten paces off, 
advancing towards them in the full light of the gas-lamps, walked a 
well-remembered figure that had once caused Lexley’s heart to tingle 
with a feeling he mistook for love. As it drew nearer, a well-remen- 
bered voice accosted his companion. “The wife is better, Franks,” it 
said cheerfully. “I’ve just left her. You're late to-night.” And 
then the speaker stopped short and gazed in the clergyman’s face, 
while in tones of unconcealed surprise that seemed the echoes of each 
other, the two exclaimed simultancously, “Miss Dennison!” “Mr. 
Lexley !” 
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